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I T IS impossible to overrate the importance of 
money and machinery in the development of civiliza- 
tion, which is to be interpreted as the sum of material 
or external values as distinguished from culture, which 
is the complex of interior or spiritual values. All civi- 
lization owes its existence to the introduction of money 
hich took place in the seventh century before Christ; 
or, to be more correct, to the introduction of metal 
bars of fixed weight in place of bars of unfixed weight 
which the Greeks had hit used as a medium of 
m which no great 
ment which fol- 


conveniences, its í 
tions and comple 
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chinery. For these reasons money and machiner 
be regarded as the two central creative forces of ciy. 
ilization, the control of which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to any rational ordering of society. Before their 
advent culture existed, for culture is of the spirit, and 
is not finally dependent upon material accessories, 
Nevertheless the introduction of a fixed currency led 
to a great extension of culture; we cannot unforty. 
nately say the same about machinery. 

But there is another side to this question. Along with 
the undoubted advantages which came with a fixed 
currency, there came an evil unknown to primitive se Ol 
society — the economic problem. It created an eco-) palit 
nomic revolution comparable only with that which, 
followed the invention of the steam engine in more 
recent times. It completely undermined the patri- 
archal basis of the Mediterranean communities, while 
it gave rise to an economic individualism which rapidl 
divided society into two distinct and hostile classes — 
the prosperous landowners, merchants, and money: | 
lenders on the one side, and the peasantry and debt-, 
slaves on the other. “We can watch it in Greece, in 
Palestine, and in Italy, and see the temper of the suf- 
ferers reflected in Hesiod and Theognis, Amos and. 
Hosea, and in the legends of early Rome.” E 

Hitherto no one had ever t it of 
vate property in land, as was 1 
rency made its apearance it cc 
sold; and nobody claims p. 


y are to! f 
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: of Ciy rency the peasantry everywhere began to find them- 
ndispep, selves in need of money; and they found it could be 


ore theif had by pledging their holdings as security for loans. 
rt, ands After such transactions the land tended to pass into 
C€SsOrjegy the hands of the merchant and money-lending class, 
ency legs for lean years have a way of running in cycles, and at 
unforty§ such times the “haves” are able to take advantage of 


the necessities of the “have-nots”. It was thus that 


ong wit] private property came into existence in Greece and 
1a fisd Other Mediterranean communities. It was a sequel to 
primiti , the unregulated use of money. For this reason the 

an ecole centre of gravity of the economic problem is to be 


found in the problems of currency and price rather 
than property; and because of this it is desirable to 
get the profiteer under control by the fixation of prices 


at whic 
in moi 


ae pat ri before attempting a redistribution of property, since 
eS, whi _ so long as men are free to manipulate exchange, prop- 
5 apidl erty will find its way back into the hands of the 
classes - 


money-lenders, unless of course property laws should 


money be enacted in order to prevent any such thing 
nd debt happening. ec 

‘reece, ii The reason for the developments which followed 
f the sul the introduction of a fixed ‘Currency are not far to 


imos angi seek. So long as trade was carried on by barter a 


boundary was put to the pment of trade, because 


ning pt 


in such circumstances pe 1 only exchange for 
intil cum personal use; exchange ye possible when 
ught aa each party possessed the other re- 
hings cha quired. But once a 


limitation disappears 
into existence a clas 
for the purpose of 
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better than the peasantry the market value of things 
and so find little difficulty in taking advantage of them 
It is the same story wherever prices are determined b 
the higgling of the market and men are at liberty to 
speculate in exchange: the distributor enslaves the 
producer. It happened in Greece, it happened in Rome, 
and it has happened everywhere in the modern world, 
for speculation in exchange brings the same evils in its 
train. 

Though the Greeks thought a great deal about 
“money-breeding”, as they called the problem of 
money, it eluded the efforts of their lawgivers and 
statesmen to find a solution, and in the end its unsolved 
problem broke up Greek civilization, as at a later date 
it broke up that of Rome. For though Roman civiliza- 
tion was eventually overthrown by the barbarians, it 
would not have been had it not been corrupted within 
by the growth of capitalism (itself a consequence of 
an unregulated money and price system) which dis- 
integrated the social fabric, undermining the old vir- 
tues of courage and sacrifice which vanished before 
the growth of luxury, sensuality, and pessimism which 
capitalism encouraged. Society had to wait until the 
Middle Ages before a solution was forthcoming, when 
it was provided by the Guilds which solved the prob- 
lem in the light of the teachi gs of Christianity by 
restricting money to its legiti as a common 
measure of value. Owing to 
came into existence as the : 


thinkers, who, if orthod 
to the range of issues co 


every Wis 
stood at 1ts 


Though 
usury or tl 
first refuse 
instinct wh 
was perfec: 
rates, whic] 
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'of them’ laws, and, if revolutionary, to the issues raised by the 

nined haf Law of Nature, in neither of which Guilds found a 

iberty A place. Another reason was that the mediaevalists were 


aves thal so obsessed by the problem of usury as to overlook 

in Ro T its relation to the problem of price. ‘This blindness of 

n wo - mediaeval thinkers to the significance of the Guilds 
. d, 


vils in ip is one of the great tragedies of history, for as a con- 

S sequence the potentialities of the great economic dis- 

| } covery of the Guilds was lost to the world. Usury and 

lea " capitalism triumphed because the Church looked 
0! 


everywhere for a solution except to the Guilds which 


vers and® stood at its door. 


unsolvec | 
ater dat sgt LL 
| civiliza Though the Church failed in its efforts to suppress 


arians, 1 
>d withit 
uence o 


usury or the taking of interest — for the Church at 
first refused to distinguish between them — yet the 
instinct which led the Church to make the attempt 


hich dis was perfectly sound, for experience proves that low 
. old viri tates, which we call interest, are just as inimical to the 
d before™ life of society as high rates which we call usury, the 


m which, only difference between them being that the former 
until them Operates more slowly. But in the end it is the same, 
ao. when 2S is apparent to anyone who reflects on the famous 
a rob 2zithmetical calculation that a half-penny put out to 
hep bi five per cent compound interest would by now amount 
anity od to an octillion — an bullion which, as in- 
com credible as it may so occupy a space equal 
e Gul to several gold gl s the earth. It is only 
istinct necessary to mak 1 this fact to 
nificant realize that in 30 usefully 
co a employed as making 
sculatiO® 


o_o dal as- 
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sumption that there is no limit to the possibilities of | 
compound interest. In consequence, it invested and 
reinvested its surplus wealth in new productive enter- 
prises and loaded industry with an ever-increasin 
burden of debt. The effort to provide dividends on 
the inflated capital and the policy of indefinite indus- 
trial expansion it involved has brought finance into 
collision on the one hand with labour and on the other 
with foreign nations whose financiers and industrialists 
pursue the same object. 

Thus usury — or shall we call the process by the 
Greek name money-breeding as being subject to less 
equivoc — leads to class and international war- 

nally it to a complete paralysis of the whole | 
ince when the centralization of 
yond the point at which the rich 
onsumption goods demand is under- 
ffective demand depends upon a wide 
realth and purchasing power. And 
ung of demand there comes. into 
insoluble unemployed problems as | 
S, have found out. Other agencies 
to promote the same end. In Rome A 
which displaced the free labour; | 
e is machinery which achieves | 
But apart from them, money- € 
purchasing power in the 1 
upon to create unemploy- | 4y 
hich take to money- ff 
5} ft 
to enlarge further | 
ince nowadays the 
nces of opi 
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exist as to the way out. One reason for this is that in 
the modern world the problem of money is compli- 
cated by the problem of machinery, and most people 
unfortunately do their thinking in watertight compart- 
te indus. ments, reasoning about money very much as if ma- 
nce int chinery did not exist, or introducing it only as an 

afterthought. Another reason is that currency re- 
formers are accustomed to approach the problem of 
money entirely from the viewpoint of banking. They 


astrialist 
WẸ envisage it entirely as a matter of technics and seek 


s by theif a solution in the terms of money as a separate and 
ct to less) detached issue; for even when they do recognize that 
nal war the question has a moral aspect they are accustomed 
he wholes to treat it as they treat machinery — excluding it from 
‘ation off their premises and introducing it into their conclusions 

the richly — 2 method of reasoning that is responsible for many 


popular fallacies. Yet though currency reformers 
today err in approaching the problem of money as an 
entirely technical one, mediaeval thinkers were guilty 


is under 
yn a wid 


Ter: ‘ n f . A e . . . 

os Iai of the very opposite error, treating it as if it were 
er a entirely a moral one, and as a consequence got them- 
»Dlems 4 


selves entangled in the end of a problem of which they 
did not know the beginning, never having seen the 
problem of money as a wh 


agencie 
In Rom 


whole. 


e labou They saw that blem of money had two 
L achiev aspects, which the as the problem of usury, 
, money & or the relation o sons, and the problem 
er in tH of price, or the relation of money to things; but they 
nemploy ff never related the: roblems to each other or 
~ money ye treated them as he same problem. 

They approache roblems without 


a common 


hey recog- 
nized a com : 
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W 

recognized two problems, nearly the whole of a iy! i 
thought and inquiry was directed towards finding | gf W 
solution of the problem of usury as a separate ‘sca wy 
no doubt because it was the aspect that forced itself fd 
upon their attention. Experience proved that the M 
problem of usury would not yield to a purely mora) W A 
approach. For three centuries they discussed it, but P 

to the end it evaded them. In principle, all were io 
against usury. But public convenience demanded that si 
exception be made in certain cases, as in that of tray- # J 
elers who would have to carry large sums of money 
about with them which increased the danger of rob- 
bery; the farmer without reserves who needed money u 
to carry him over a bad season, and the tradesman to } o 
enable him to hold on when work ran short; and t 
there was the question of ri 


risk involved in a loan. To a 
all such difficult and perplexing questions they sought | wi 
solutions, but none was forthcominø. Exception was menbe 
added to exception, until the Reformation brought a am 
breach with mediaeval doctrine. At first the reformers ' 
were more uncompromising in their condemnation of , 
usury than the Church. But under the auspices of the 
Reformation the commercial class became powerful, = ti, 
and when that happened the idea was promoted that | a 

the great mistake was to have attempted the suppres- | ly 


sion of usury at all. The right policy was to stop \ 
settl 


_ 


meddling and leave the pri e itself, on the | 
assumption that if there w 
of interest would fall 4 
usury would automati 
and wiser today. _ 

The underlying 
aeval church to su 


are sadder i 
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“nding A the fact that usury presents not only a problem of 
ate issu.) morals but a problem of organization. In attempting 
zed itsẹļ} therefore to suppress it without at the same time mak- 
that th ing public provision for loans of money to those who 
ly Moray required them it attempted the impossible; for, as we 
i F have seen, the function the usurer performed was often 
a public one, even if he did abuse his function. And 
$ this conclusion the Church eventually came to accept, 
AR as is illustrated by the fact that in the sixteenth century 
the Franciscans founded the montes pietatis or lending 
houses, which advanced loans to poor people. But at 
D-H the best such establishments are makeshifts. It is safe 
1 moneyf} to say that if in the Middle Ages the Guilds had been 
»sman tog} co-extensive with society instead of being confined to 
Ort; andi the towns the problem of usury would never have 


oan. To arisen. For as the Guilds were, among other things, 
y sought™ centres of mutual aid, making provision for their 
-ion wash members in times of sickness and adversity, little if 
-ought any room would have remained for the depredations 
„formersh Of the usurer and what little did remain could doubt- 
ation less easily have been dealt with. Yet this most obvious 
w thi solution of the problem of usury never occurred to 
i colle the mediaevals in spite of the fact that Guilds existed 
Oe in the towns. It never occurred to them that all they 
ted t < had to do was to organize Guilds in rural areas and 
suppr usury would be no more. For the problem of usury 
to StM in the Middle Ages y a rural one; it did 
he tE not exist in the to ii 

ed wit i 

> sadde The organization of to the problem 


IE of money; for 
I 2 purely moral 
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yield to the Guild approach which is both moral and Wf i 
technical. The Guild principle is a very simple one, sọ. f wit 
simple that one wonders however it came to be over. | y” oi 
looked. Currency, or in other words money, is ą pip fh 
medium of exchange; the problem is how to restrict 
it to its legitimate use as a common measure of value. 
So long as money is fairly and honourably used to. , f 
facilitate exchange by giving value for value, so long ý j 
in fact as it is merely used as a token for the exchange | eo “a 
of goods, it will remain in a close and definite relation- 
ship with the real values it is supposed to represent, 
and a practical economic equality will obtain between 
the individual members of society, which will remain 
in a healthy condition; t will be free from those 
alternating periods o: and depression in trade 
that are the inevitak wollary of speculation in. 
y, such a desideration does not 
follow from the unrestricted freedom of exchange; 
that is, by allowing prices to be determined by the 
higgling of the market; because under such conditions 
there is no equality of bargaining power. And there j 
are so many people who have no intention of using 
money as a common measure of value, but are deter- 
mined to use it for the of making more money. 
All the problems of cui so often lead people 
to believe in the exis 1 of economic witch- 
craft are traceable cial motive leading | yy 
directly to the creati of riches and | 
poverty, which is | 
change. For this 
to fix the pric 
level — to inst 
former of wl 


ee 


AY 9 
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tO be ne, x ‘Standard Prices. For only when all prices are so fixed 


oney vei will there be no room for the speculator. There will 
ta a IS yy be nothing left to speculate in. Money-breeding will 
e of “Stig, cease. ; p, 

l valu, But if all prices are to be fixed it will be necessary 
Y Used , 


te to organize agriculture and industry under a system 
1€, so lone of Guilds, for by no other means could the principle 


a 


- €Xchangs of fixed prices be given a universal application. It is 


-€ relation possible by means of bureaucracy to fix the prices of 
represen a few things, of the staples of industry, but not of 
n betwal everything. A natural limit is put to the successful 
vill ea j application of the principle of bureaucracy, because 


as it extends the area of its activities, it accumulates 


yi. the “red tape which ends in strangling it. Moreover bureau- 
i Int es@ecracies are unpopular. This arises from the fact that 
ulation | | 


as bureaucracy is a system of control from without, it 


a s OF S 
does nofican only enforce obedience by means of inspectors; 


exchangéjmand nobody loves being Inspected, strange as it may 
>d by th@jsound to the Fabian-minded. And it is costly and 
conditions inefficient. i ae 

And the With Guilds it is different. Being a system of con- 
_ of using trol from within, they not only can govern without 
are deters inspectors, but because they have the co-operation and 
— goodwill of those engaged in industry they are not 
ad peopl costly and can give effective application to the prin- 
aa Pr ciple of Standard P. every item of production 
uc Wi and exchange. It is tion that the establish- 
€e lead® ment of Standard | trol of machinery 
iches @ e 


should be the p 


ctivities, because 
upon these two i 


se of § s. All other 


_ remed issues, such as wh Suilds should be 
at a J organized to prox small work- 
vages, 4 shops of their (4 others, 


s wee 
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are matters of personal preference and are of sey 
dary importance. They would tend to straighten the i 
selves out as machinery was controlled and prices an 
wages fixed at a just level. Further if Guilds Were 
established they could supply any capital that Was 
required for the financing of industry from their Own, 
resources, and so emancipate industry from its thral, 
dom to banks. The establishment of Guilds woulg/f 
render banks redundant. Banking and capitalism wij} 
never yield to a frontal attack. But there is no reason igh ha 
why their position should not be gradually under. Bo oS 
mined. aw 


4 


Under the New Deal the fir 
were taken, many industries having availed themselves 
of governmental assistance to fix prices. But experience 
proves it to be only possible to fix prices in industries] 
which produce for the home market, while in agri} 
culture there is a further complication arising from |p 
the fact that the regulation of the volume of produc- Mpg: 
tion which is so essential if prices are to be fixed is {Mty 
not so easy. If an industrialist plans to produce a thou- |i, 
sand automobiles he produces a thousand, neither more |i} 
nor less. But there is no such thing as planning to pro-| 
duce a thousand quarters of wheat. All the farmer | 
can do is to sow so man s; the actual yield de-| 
pends on the weather, thousand, fifteet 
hundred, or five hundr ere is no know- 
ing beforehand exac d 
fact differentiates ag 
ics. And because o: 
troducing fixed ar 


cide MONEY AND MACHINERY [13] 
O 

S . . . 
rhten Eco fnd a means of dealing with this problem. In a country 


like England which imports most of its food and 


| . 
ald an| which, if it produced all the food it could, would yet 
1 thy Wey not be perplexed by a surplus, this problem is easily 
i thed Wal manageable, for the volume of food on the market 
an IF Ow can easily be regulated by the control of imports. 
ge thra But in a country like the United States, which can 
Lads Wows produce more than it can consume, it is different, and 
italism wil Mr. Secretary Wallace and his colleagues are to be 
S NO Feagg congratulated on having found the means of handling 
this most difficult and perplexing problem, for to 


E olve it is to solve one of the key problems of social 
econstruction. 7 
But as I have already suggested, a fixed price is not 


is directiomnecessarily a just price, and unless it is just it cannot 


themselva be claimed to subserve the purposes of social recon- 
. experie aog struction; for the consumer has rights as much as the 
a industria producer and his interests should be protected. For 
ilean ag this reason it is not sufficient merely to empower trades 
rising from o fix prices for their production. On the contrary, if 
of pro du such price-fixing is not to degenerate into legalized 
be faxed profiteering the government must have the right to 


adi examine books and records to see that the public are 
uce aq not being defrauded. Indeed on no other terms should 
any trade or business be given the privilege of fixing 


ung tO FP Mprices; for privileges are indefensible unless they are 
the fari balanced by responsibilities, and those who repudiate 
al yield responsibilities have k for privileges. But 
and, o insist that those ileges shall accept 
s no K esponsibilities is to t on; for in the 

ield. +Afmodern world ge m n accustomed to 
iq] econ Rete industries the pre fs without de- 


Manding from them esponsibili- 
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ties, and for that reason until this question has beg (! 


publicly agitated no President could make such . i" 
demand. 


V g f 


In his book New Frontiers Mr. Wallace tells y ot al 
that this question is interesting farmers and consumer, vl a 


who are concerned to know “just what condition yg te Poh 
justify government in permitting business to subst. ~x 

tute group price-fixing for competitive price-fixing”, 
So that it looks as if the New Deal may well lead 


the way to restoring the mediaeval principle of recip- 


rocal rights and duties. Meanwhile the situation ap- 
pears to be full 


ngers. In this connection Mij 
Wallace writes: SS : , 


oh aera 


I am convinced that the New Deal so gallantly started 
by President Roosevelt in March 1933 will eventually| 
fail unless sometime during the next four years at least 
five thousand communities are fundamentally permeated 
with the spirit of the new pioneers not only in a senti- | 
mental, but also in a hard-boiled hard-thinking way. They | 
must not only mean well in their hearts, but they must 
understand with their minds, the adjustments which must 
our industry, and our mone- pi 
sound a grasp on these | 
lers, with their short-sighted | 
. profits, will not be able í 
llyhoo. i 
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gineers, and- 
subdue the soci 
set their ot 
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ake Suç It may fade as did the Raleigh expedition. It may grow 

YF into a sound and real resettlement of the land. Franklin 
F Roosevelt is doing his part and so are many of his lieu- 
tenants, but the issue remains to be seen. Too many of 


us remain sodden with selfish, narrow concepts; too many 


al, 


i. of us want to see “normalcy” restored, in the old sense, 

| Consumef and live again in plenty without facing facts. That cannot 
condi id be. The world has changed. Such hopes must die. 

5> 00 su s 


But the danger lies not alone in the prejudices, sel- 


1ce-fixino fishness, short-sightedness, and ignorance of the pub- 


” well Jem lic; a far greater danger is to be found in an idea that 
le of recipi finds a place in Mr. Wallace’s book, because it happens 
tuation apm to be an idea that has academic sanction. I refer to 

A Mr. Wallace’s belief in Free Trade and universal 


ection — 

-E markets as the gx 
directed — a beli 
the imagination car 


ards which policy should be 
y no possible stretch of 


ntly sta nciled with the New Deal, 


eventual for it is apparent th: is only possible to fix prices 
zars at Mae and regulate indus ‘proportion as a country is 
| perme economically self- t, because in so far as in- 
"in a Seni dustries compete in foreign markets they must sell 
way. M tor what they can But this is a big issue. It raises 
ho i the question of Protection and Free Trade which I 
which m or ) 


our mo 
sp on 
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K I " pied 

i A b 
HERE Was a time when my heart was filled with |4 io) ete oft 

bl eave for the boy born in a log cabin, and for the np ood pef 

young immigrant stepping ashore penniless in a strange H ú gtt 

land, his meagre possessions slung lightly over his ‘if D lone sft 

shoulder, bravely facing a new and unknown world pg t 


armed only with his native courage and fortitude, A pachi? 
Could I ever hope to reach such romantic heights foo my Si 


of success as these chaps were traditionally destined | ooo- back In 
to achieve? I, upon whom fate had conferred no mark {f otential 
of distinction beyond the fortuitous circumstance of lng dreamily in the 
being born on Bunker Hil? fe nearby monun 
I considered it something of a handicap not to have | Ue 
been reared in an environment which required rising | n 
at daybreak and milking six or eight cows before imis S 
trotting dutifully off through the deep snow to the i MUS fe and 
little red schoolhouse some three or four miles’ walk aly Noy ag 
down the road. As had my Pilgrim ancestors — ac- \ he i f 
cording to frequent reminders. Indeed, it appeared gttn Ribs. 
that all the real topnotchers had somehow managed ing 
to acquire quite a satisfactory education with no fy 
more apparatus than a few torn books — borrowed, 
of course — and a hard h in the chimney-corne! 
illumined by glowin 
To be sure, such pu work was late! | 
supplemented by ra 
law office or a pu 
maker or a survey 
of the young ma 
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| difficulties encountered in persuading the prospective 
} master that the youthful suppliant possessed sufficient 
} native talent, get-up-and-get, perseverance, and gen- 
eral all-around mental and physical equipment to 


s filled wi | crapple with the forty-seven different varieties of 
and for qf drudgery which every apprentice was expected to 
= lA Tg s J 
S IN a Strang) perform, whether he sat“ behind a counting-house 
ly over py desk or stood before a carpenter’s bench. And how 
nown work speedily the vagrant cake-eater was supposed to fold 
id fortityge UP 2058 the first strenuous stretch of that particular 
- +f road to achievement! 
ntc height 
ly desti “| From my classroom seat in the Bunker Hill gram- 
l AA mar school — back in the days when the great majority 
red no mat aaa l 
umstan of potential five-dollar-a-day men were still snug- 
nce Moling dreamily in their European cradles — the top 
of the nearby monument was always a visible and 
im ; especially on those occasions 
emed likely to succumb to the 


‘not to ha 
juired risi 
cows befo 
snow to tl 
miles’ wa 


when my own sp 


pae 


soft luxurious life and modern advantages I was sup- 
posed to enjoy as compared with the lot of my hardy, 
and often enviable, forebears. 


cestors — f At that time, my father was an “Architect, Builder, 
it appeareijand Cabinet-Maker” — a combination that was still con- 
yw manage@sidered perfectly proper and respectable. Yet even 
on with # then the handwriting was on the wall and the spectre 
_ borrowêdof specialization was already beginning to cast a pretty 
nney-commey efinite shadow in the foreground. So when grammar 
A school was don day when I must needs 

rk was IEE soose which 1 of my father’s tri- 
iceship ME. S, Protesst eee Pong now 
inet wtly obvious companions — Archi- 
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Samuel McIntyre and other of my boyhood heroes | f ii J ff a i 
father included. IUA we 
Though father and I both believed it within my biel se Fi E 
capacity to specialize in the planning and designin f F. 
of buildings and that the status of architect was the| f ? i 
social equal of any of the recognized and formal prod Ahi 
fessions, father was still sufficiently practical and tra | WY 
dition-bound to insist upon my serving at least three} 
years’ apprenticeship in his shop before taking off fo, 
the chaste unfettered realm of pure architecture 
Which proved to be a good break for me in the end {0 
because, from the very start of my later architectural] #4 
apprenticeship, I enjoyed a modest salary — on the) Pg 
strength of my “practical” experience. Wherea 
many instances architectural apprentices wer 
quired to pay two or three hundred dollars d 
their first year or so to help cover the expense 
space they occupied and a portion of the v 
time and supplies they consumed. a 
While still in my “teens I stepped from fa 
shop to the drafting-room of a newly estab. 
Boston architectural office where, after a five-y 
apprenticeship and several years as a princip 
eventually considered qualified for membersh 
American Institute of Architects. An ho 
way, which my family ned to thi 
and made secure my 
Ah, me! gt: J 
I remember that 
tect’s office I so 
respect for cabir 
father as an “A 
soon followed 


7 kd 
f ` 


yhood her | CALLING ALL CRAFTSMEN [19] 
Dy 


= wih 4 considerable doubt as to father’s qualifications as an 
d In y architect. It was becoming increasingly plain to me 
or desis that one could not be an architect and builder both 
utect was a under the same hat. The two designations no longer 
d f ormal 4 travelled together in Beantown’s best circles. So, since 
>tica] and a my father persisted in fooling around building salt-box 
at least t 3 houses, beautiful stairways, charming fireplace man- 
taking off pp tels and panelling and otherwise creating — often with 
“f his own hands and tools — choice bits of architectural 


Ber E e detail with no more regard for academic procedure 
. S ef and guidance than a few crude pencil sketches drawn 
` architec Ut on a scrap of shiplap, I soon grew to discount his archi- 
lary — OM ti tectural capacity entirely, describing him thereafter 
. Wherea erely as a “Builder”. | 

ces were In truth, as my own status rose through the suc- 


lollars durin cessive stages of 


‘xpense of 
the valu: 


f office boy, tracer, draftsman, etc., 
etc., to that of architect, father’s status as steadily de- 
scended until it reached the lowest common designa- 
ion, architecturally speaking. Father finally stood re- 


from fathemme’e2!ed as nothing more than a mere “Contractor”; at 
ly establis hat time practically the lowest form of life with 
a x Svea hich a 10 A. M. tO 4 P. M. architect ever by chance 


came into intimate contact. 

Architecturally, America had now definitely aban- 

doned the Tunnel-Entrance or Railroad Romanesque 

les began to lean heavily to- 

re Ionic. A few die-hards still 
idence the inscription, “In 
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columns usually being guarantee 
thority than Vignola himself. 

Things began moving fairly fast now for the p 

0 
who had stepped up from cabinet-making and 
mundane and uninspiring pursuits into the ESOfer 
arena of undiluted architecture. The banks and , 
ance Companies not only began to build well for 
selves but they gave substantial encouragem 
others. Indeed, it was a dull day when all five 
of architecture 
ously about the average drafting room. Fortunatel 
the type of architecture most frequently used in thi 
commercial work had been thoroughly and meticy. 
lously standardized more than twenty centuries befor 
— presumably against just such a day as this. Thus i 
was possible to work up the average commercial de 
sign practically overnight; and even the tricky monu- 
mental things could be fairly well licked over a week 
end. 

Occasionally, when some notable Old World com 
position seemed better adapted to clothe our naked 
structure than any garment we ourselves could devise 
some time might be spent sending a draftsman over 
seas to measure up accurately the model we fancied 
But on the whole, so long as a few Corinthian colum’ 
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d by no less an a 


INS, 
them, 
Ent ty 
Orden 
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and a handful of egg-and-dart mouldings remained 1 


y # 


could not be found scampering joy. 


d drawings and inter 
vsti work (Archit 
Makers invariably unkno 


way, for a time l consi 


altogether and on 
funiture as l 
80 on aie Career, | 


the cupboard, architects managed to worry speedily f Meti 


along with comparative 
the Old Masters. My 
my apprenticeship, 
house, and a ten-st 
design drawn in ` 
color and all in st 
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i prospective clients. As banal as these designs undoubt- 
bof edly were, each eventually became manifest in brick 
and Oth) and stone with slight deviation from the lines of the 
le cesom F original conception. What fun! And something like 
and ing} forty dollars a week to boot! 

W It must have been that week’s work — while the 
™ Prix de Rome member of the firm was up to his ears 


V t struggling to make the design of the old Hotel de Ville 
cna oroi k for a modern City Hall — which won me a 
rtu junior partnership. It also significantly marked the 


beginning of a business slump in our particular office 
and I began to find time to play around with cabinet- 
aking again — merely as a pastime. Perhaps it was 
he timely publication of a couple of books of meas- 


is. Thr ed drawings and interiors of some fine old Colonial 
nercial df residential work (Architects, Builders and Cabinet- 


. akers invariably unknown) that inspired me. Any- 
er a we ay, for a time I considered chucking architecture 
altogether and devoting myself to the creation of fine 
furniture as a career. I fancied I might pick up and 
po on from where Skillin, Badlam, Shaw, Savery, 
Phyfe and some of the other masters left off. It must 
ave been Spring, or love — or something. But fortu- 
ai nately for the shades of Phyfe et al, my firm opened 
ve fan 3 a Pacific Coast office shortly after and I was sent out 
to manage it. We ž 


ward Ho! 
emaint During the dec followed, it seemed that 
each one of Silas 


erited a corner. 


arm began considering 


the € what particular | ar building would 
7a sC man’s genius for 
veek! path of the fabu- 


1 touc isir A : Street. It was 
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indeed a neglected corner which could Not boast 
having at least two or three highly imaginative i 
monumental structures designed for its IMproveme 
For the most favoured sites every architect in toil 
had a file in which reposed a choice selection of grand 
lose projects, each guaranteed capable of producin, 
not alone its own board and keep but also a tidy ff 
teen per cent annual interest on the also exceedingly, 
imaginative land value. 

The process by which Ebenezer’s heirs eventually: 
caused the twenty-story Ebenezer Building to bloom 
where in old Silas’s day only a couple of cows pas 
tured was comparatively simple. If the estimated cog 
of the structure plus the liberally appraised value of 
the land produced a | € enough total so that sixty 
per cent of it covere ne actual cash the transac- 
tion involved, the tri s done. Ebenezer, Jr. need 
not put up a red cent. Banks were quite content to 
trade the necessary cash for a mortgage which ap- 
peared safely secured by their forty per cent discount 
of the gross appraisal. I sometimes had an uncomfort "tak 
able feeling that the mortgagors were actually assum- y 
ing fully one hundred per cent of the risk — and evel! W 
more in cases where a competitor’s plans had bee!) ipy 
selected! But I attributed this more to my inherited 
instincts than to any substantial grasp on modern ec 
nomic science. At an: fees we enjoyed o 
this type of commer well covered the i") ty 
evitable losses incur small residence f 
churches, and libra leasure of de WN 
signing., 

ST for some 7 
earnings never 
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3Native y dipping to any especially depressing depths. Along 
1Provem W the way I skimmed a little unearned increment from 
ect in e W a small real-estate venture or two, found a wife, and 
2N of k laid the foundation for both a small country estate 
f produ A and what, in this country, is considered a large family. 


o a tidy & My practice even survived the World War, during 
xCe Y Ai) the greater part of which I had been occupied with 
f “dingh the construction of one of the Army’s notable base 
a hospitals. 
S €ventualif Surely the cycle from my Bunker Hill school days 
1g to blogf to the Armistice covered every segment of experience 
1 COWS Dat likely to befall me — or so I fondly imagined. Equipped 
timated œ in every way to deal successfully with the era of 


sed value Peace and Plenty which the country now faced, I 


© that sige anticipated the future with zest. 
the tran I hadn’t long to wait: for our financial nabobs, their 
zer, Jr. brows still m the labour of cramming our 


securities vaults 


e paper profits supposedly har- 


> conter Pee . : 
-o vested from the lush years of destruction, now quickly 
y y; dis and with undiminished energy turned their talents to 
en | Aeron 


the task of encouraging every form of constructive 
activity upon which could be loaded a forty-year 
handicap of interest-bearing coupons. The Land of 
the Pilgrims’ Pride began moving skyward under a 
system mathematically certain eventually to trans- 


Vorkers’ Paradise. And I had 


modern M O 1¢ Boom- That-Ended-Booms. 

enjoy ession we found we could grow 
ered them y-story structures on the spot where only 
l] reside! DY ae -bond houses a-plenty were 


l any apartment house 
ter-colour per- 


vy aheae a es e ost quar- 
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relled over the privilege of financing Midtown | 
sky-piercing office buildings. On occasion, when espe, |i) 
cially hardheaded and far-sighted men of finance Were | 
encountered, promoters often found it good tactic 
to add an observation tower to their lofty plans, 
Scarcely a banker but had heard of the Eiffel Towers 
amazing dividends—and this amusement feature fi 
doubtless had sufficient sales appeal in some instance | h 
to swing the whole deal. Be all this as it may . . . tha j 
truth is that presently we heard the lively metallic 14y 
clatter of riveting-hammers where yesterday echoed | 1 
the deathly tattoo of the machine-gun. That was 
something! | f 
It was during this fabulous forty-story era I gradu 
ally began to realize that at my elbow stood a live 
little group of bright-faced problems destined 
fluence my life and affairs more vitally than < 
I had yet encountered. They were my five so 
real substance behind all the foregoing effe 


through the years;' the two oldest alread 
reached the age when I felt urged to te 
intimate and serious interest in their laten 
ever before. Would the first become a 
and perhaps the second a skilful str 
Could I from among the 
find a cagey specific 
ect promoter — or o: 
tageous social conta 

Fortunately, I 
my own architectu: 


1, When CALLING ALL CRAFTSMEN [25] 
finance expected to man the key positions from among these 
good W five young hopefuls of my own. Such pleasantly selfish 
lof F reflections were all more or less momentary since a 
iffel T new complication was rapidly casting its rosy glow 


ent feg a f across the family’s economic horizon. “Suppose”, cogi- 
W tated my conscientious Pennsylvania Dutch wife, 
b |“ suppose our sons upon reaching maturity, find 
ay a J it quite unnecessary to worry about the problem of 
iP earning their own way in the world?” Shuddering 
‘rday echot shades of William Penn and Paul Revere! 
1. That wil Needless to say, the aforesaid rosy glow had no 
Af kinship with the faintly paternalistic aura of the fifty- 


era Ia af illion-candle-power N. Y. A. beacon which was 
tood a live to lighten the burden of youth in the year 1935. It 
stined tome 2 merely the hopeful little gleam of future eco- 
han di a nomic independence generated by a demure pile of 


mmon stocks, and other so-called 


ve sons — Wisecurities which reposed mischievously in the family 
effervescstrong box, accumulated in the fatuous belief that 
‘ether that@man had somehow acquired the miraculous power of 
ven years creation whereby even interest-on-interest could be 
ily skywalee ade a thing of golden substance and reality. 
eady havi If our sons never work for their living, they'll 
take a molgnever enjoy living,” my good Frau would mutter 
cta nts tha every time I entrusted another baby bond to the strong 
z desig And it is amazing how that trite phrase took root 
race nen my plebeian usness, rapidly growing into 
ral eng p most an ob ) 3 heavens! I don’t suppose 
day hop my ancestry could be traced clear back to Adam 
rsuasiV© P or my wife's Id find one single able-bodied 
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dition? Indeed not I! Not while one drop of pre 
revolutionary blood coursed lonesomely through m, py 
veins. And being the long-haired type ever eager ty i! | 
set the world right and lacking backbone to resist aP 
go at every problem that peeped into visibility, I Set 
myself studiously to the task of sketching out some 
plan whereby the five sons would be immunized from 
the dangers of even a slight attack of inherited wealth, 
(That slight breeze, my friends, is merely the ghostly 
regiment of emaciated stocks and bonds that have! 
chosen this opportune moment in our lecture to sneak 
feebly back to their lifeless vaults.) 

The old-fashioned architectural habit of leaning on | 
the wisdom of the past for inspiration eventually led 
to the conclusion that: (a) the five sons should be! | 

on at least of their living; f ú 
, the better; (c) prefera- i 


i 
W 


ests were none too easily per | 

snd where five boys, a couple tt 
nt of dogs were habitually | tips 7 
ed to convert our small | hj 1 ee 


you twice. So, since gt 
suaded to spend a week 
of ponies, and an assor 
on the loose, we 
guest-house at the 
pensively equippec 

For the better 7 
teemed with a cx 
and-crafts magazi 
rials for weavine 
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dro 

ly thro CALLING ALL CRAFTSMEN eg] 
” “Vea an. treasures men all down the ages had contrived to pro- 
NE to Saf duce with little more machinery than a good head and 
Visibili ý deft hands. Occasionally, by dint of much sleuthing 
ing oe Fand a measure of archaeologist’s luck, the atelier of 
muniza. f some craftsman might be located within the limits of 
. a ’°; motor journey and the entire group would 

erited a day's m j y group 


sally forth to enjoy and profit by a fascinating close- 

howl up of some particular phase of creative activity. 

E Curiously enough, from amid such chaos there 
‘emerged by early fall a fairly definite purpose. From 

the start, wood-carving and cabinet-making had the 

strongest appeal; and in the end the sons unanimously 


- of leant i 
lea decided this path would lead them most happily to- 


eventual 
ons shov 
of theii 


~; (e)a 


he next three years stepped steadily up from the pro- 
i pine painted end-tables and hanging 


interest 1 500kshelves to me ore or less elaborately carved hard- 
nship —¢ vood chests, desks, and dining-room groups. “Authen- 
1 it wiii ic copies” and “period reproductions” were taboo 
‘oon P rom the start. For better or worse, it was determined 
i hat everything produced should be endowed with 
boys, am ome distinctive character of its own—a vital and most 
rere habit ortunate decision as later events were to prove. 
rert OURS The sons piled the first season’s work on the pony 
into an cart and confidently peddled it from door to door 
op. 4 mong the re a nearby summer colony — a 
the won nethod of about as subtle as P. T. 
ks, tools parnum. But the wistful-eyed pony, 
metals he wicker or the merchandise 
k oie 1S which ha 3 eal scarcely mattered, 
3. J il lor at this the grip of a buying 
e7 pe c pidemic okshelves found 
y a i 
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ready sale. Best of all, the profits were sufficie 
cover many little luxuries previously purchased Pi : 
the weekly allowance, now considerably redd 
Furthermore, the earned dollar was found to coti 
lot more territory than any other kind of dollar ai 
had. a 
The beginning of the next season found the roy 
of embryo Cellinis as eager and enthusiastic as the Ol 
Barn Drama Guild that had set up shop on the othe, g 
corner of the township. The eldest son had enrolleg! i pe 
and spent the previous winter in a school of architec. i 
ture, while the second son had devoted a good part of w h T 
his last prep-school year to drawing and wood-cary. as 
ing. Both were now keen to scale new heights of mimi 
design and craftsmanship. Even the younger members fwming Xp 
of the firm began dis cussing with animation the rela- fea mi 
tive merits of double-ought and triple-ought sand- on ono that song | 
paper, and the technique of finishing teakwood. and craig t ie 
Meanwhile, I had permitted my practice to settle {0 agg 
into a highly specialized groove — my commission MM diid 
frequently spotted a thousand miles apart. Thus i 
became increasingly advisable to have competent ot 
the-spot associates handle the bulk of routine drafting | 
room and supervisory details. This eliminated the nee?) Np! 
of maintaining any considerable staff in my own ofa ty; 
fice; so, blessed with an efficient secretary, I fre Etty A; 
quently found myself able to spend several days at Etr Qiy ina’ 
time with the sons had now become a com" | 
bined workshop : e of the place w® Ay 
doubtless also 1 roximity of 0% flA 
own fine tenni n of a coup 
of well-mate wn rane 


Naturally, as 
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bly r Y less time pursuing new architectural prospects, my in- 
1d to en “i come dwindled rapidly. Still I felt fairly secure and 
Jf dolla carefree financially. Besides, hadn’t the sons offered to 


F take me into partnership with them any time I felt 
F inclined to settle down and do some real work for a 
Loy living? So that summer during my spare time, and to 
yp prove they might hunt further and fare worse, I de- 
on the Oth) signed, carved, and fabricated a piece of furniture that 
ad enroll knocked their eyes out. Anyhow, that’s my impression 
of archil and I'll do my best to retain it! . 
-) From the beginning there had certainly been a seri- 
| wood- US enough purpose behind the workshop activities 
af yct everything had been done largely in a spirit of rec- 
ation and fun. In more ways than one it had been 
| fascinating experimental laboratory for both my 
vife and myself, inspired no doubt by the old-fash- 
oned notion that sons should be given an opportunity 
nd encouraged to acquire a substantial measure of 
at freedom, individualism, and independence our 
orefathers so jealously treasured and nurtured for us: 
heritage which should continue to distinguish this 
and of ours from all the other nations of the world. 
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i a oeeong with the Constitution and all the other revolu- 
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our story, for the stupendous gilded bubble of Credit 
born-of-expectation which the nation had been so bus. 
ily pumping up suddenly reached its elastic limit _ 
and burst! And soap got in our eyes. And the Staff | 
had fashioned during the fat years turned out to be 
little better than a broken reed. And like all the othe, 
I had to grope my way about as best I could. 

In the months that followed, and though I fg, 
sure I still had a reliable ace or two up my sleeve, fat, 
seemed determined to stack the cards against me. “Yoy 
would stretch your already thin talents from coast ty 
coast,” I ruefully reminded myself. “You would play 
around with sons and handicrafts and tennis while the 
good ship Lollipop dissolved under your feet!” 

But pshaw! What a glorious, soul-satisfying time it 
had been! Suppose I had been overtaken by bank- 


ruptcy and faced such | 


destitution as had not been 
known in the family for more than a generation? 
What if I did have nine adorable people to support? 
What if — at the last moment when there was yet 3 
slight prospect of pulling through somehow — the 
bank had suddenly decided to fold up? Weren’ we. 
descendants of that fine rugged pioneer stock that just 
loved to grapple with adversity and disaster? Wasn't 
this the glorious opportunity we needed to show tht | 
world that despite all our advantages — social, educ% ly, 
tional, and natural — we were no less hardy and com |N 

petent to deal with t zards and disasters of lift 


bolized by a few 
taken out of the 
basket? 
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“a een s The day the eldest boys came home from college, 

Pi p forced out for lack of funds, was by far the gloomi- 
Ad the est our family ever experienced. Our little country 
1ed Out 4. °F estate, for years the haven of all our hopes and joys, 
all the "1 had passed into other hands — lock, stock, and barrel. 
‘Ould, In the afternoon we walked silently out to the 

ough g ¿f studio and workshop for a last goodbye look around. 
1y sleeve f In one corner was a maple chair, soft brown, with 


inst me «ap exquisite hand-carved framing and a comfortable and 
= inviting hand-woven seat; it sat there fairly sparkling 
SUE with joy and inspiration. Why, bless your soul! not 
since Duncan Phyfe’s day had a chair like that one 
been created. It was architecture — movable architec- 
ture! In another corner a teakwood chest, its smooth 
surface alive with the friendly lustre of fine hand- 
rubbed wood, bid us an understanding sympathetic 
elcome . . . and the gloom lifted a little. Then we 
fell to examining some low-relief carving still in the 
experimental stage, its technique rather suggestive of 


‘re was yep ctching. Also some fragments of wood sculpture 
mehowa which fortunately we were permitted to salvage. The 
Weren Mme loc lifted a little more. 

T eee ion À 
rockii Fine craftsmanship . . . one thing that always 


survives and retains its value,” I remarked, half to my- 


p self “The truly civilized man cherishes every frag- 

to Si ment he is fortunate enough to fall heir to— and 

social, & builds his finest b in which to preserve and 
dy ane splay them,” a 


for a modern-style 


refreshingly inter- 
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pidity of simplicity without form”. Some one y f 
tured an idea for the construction of the lid: noel it 
especially brilliant idea in itself though it later led «| ff 
a new and decided improvement in cabinet-makin, i 
technique. Another suggested how an appropriate pp | fii 
of carving might add charm. Within an hour m f j 
gloom had entirely lifted. And by sundown our hope | 7 
were running high before the brisk breeze of a no | i 
and exceedingly unconventional idea. Pi 
My architectural practice was going to be deader if 
than a dried mackerel and as unproductive as Sahara | #7 
for some years to come. Anyone willing to face the : f 
facts could be quite certain of that. We were broke j 
and at best could not hope to raise above a few hun- p 
dred dollars cash. We lived in a community among we 
friends where in many cases our family was soon | jit 
going to be the object of well-merited pity. Already fust | 
we had been obliged to relinquish several swanky | sal 
club memberships and numerous other little social {nir 
passports. To be sure, the largest manufacturer and | time 
wealthiest man in the state had been my client andi 
friend and would most likely find some job for mê 
and maybe a couple of the boys, if he knew my a 
cumstances. Yet it could be but thinly disguised chat- 
ity at best. By temperament none of us was the least 
industrially minded, in any mass-production sense. Hit 
knew that too, I suspected. But, suppose the five C 
us — counting 1 hird and fourth sons, both 
whom were the end of their pr sc! 
days — suppose we five formed a little cabinet 
guild of our o | set up shop or 
humble basis 
couldn’t we re 


a 


N 
| 
| | 
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x 4) place handwoven cane or rush seats as it was done in 
daf the old days? Or do anything else of a similar nature, 
ii if we found it impossible to sell enough new work 
to keep busy from the start? Indeed we could! This 
then was the novel and unconventional purpose upon 
which we felt so strongly and enthusiastically urged 
to embark. 

If the age had been over-mechanized, as the tech- 
nocrats contended, certainly there could be no harm 
to society if we experimented along somewhat differ- 
+} ent lines. However, we decided we couldn’t give our 
AT theories a satisfactory test in a community where I 
_had been so prominently identified in a purely profes- 
sional capacity. Something cautioned me it would be 
bad psychology. I don’t know precisely why, but peo- 
ple never relish buying bread from a poor flour- 
dusted baker if he has once been their well-to-do, 
spic-and-span banker. Besides, if we five were going 
in for native craftsmanship, wouldn’t it be better if we 
returned to the New England environment of our 
forefathers, where such work was more likely to be 
appreciated and understood? And where a really 
fresh and unprejudiced start could be made? 

_ [ll confess the whole idea seems mighty hazardous, 
even ridicu t perhaps no more so than many 
2 ; departure from the regular rou- 
that instead of plunging ahead 
and the unknown, we were 
he tried, and the known. 
n and the abandoned. 
| na strong appeal to 
It would be a great 
aily at heart 
i 


| 2 
lal) 
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are the carefree unstable sort of folk for whom s. f 
sort of thing always has an irresistible appeal. No a 
ter how rough the road nor how great the labo E l fi 
sacrifice involved, those distant horizons beckett 4 Ai 
with all the lure of Ponce de Leon’s mythical foul if 
tain of youth. The season of year was propitious. g 
we were practically homeless anyway — so why td 
all pile into our big old touring car and — with | : 
half-ton trailer attached to accommodate our luggage E "ai 
and what personal belongings and tools were left to E A p 
us — get on our way? Such was the enthusiasm, the | f ' 
speed, and the efficiency of our co-operative efforts, w yale 
that four days later we had already covered the first | 
five hundred miles of our journey. And the Westem £ 
plains witnessed the unusual spectacle of a dust-coy- | [ail i 
ered caravan of American pioneers headed East! “an ot il 
But it wasn’t a very peppy outfit that pulled up in | mill! 
a congested corner of New England one evening 2} tibjmbas)| 
few days later. We'd sung ourselves out; the lark was Pitu 
gone. We’d reached the distant horizon and sudde f CTAA 
it rose up before us in all its naked, unromantic rea- frt, 
ity. A different, and 
camp every night — man 
picnic food — the | 
their toll. | 
We spent a c 
industrial comm 
pressing tourist C 
realization of ho 


t 
Dpen lone 
com N CALLING ALL CRAFTSMEN [35] 
re | 
Ns e bo W The urgent need of getting under a more or less 
beg ty permanent roof of our own, where we could revive 


C 
Y thic Koy our spirits and calmly review our prospects, was now 
g Pron; fo, vividly apparent. Providentially, the next morning 


~ So dawned fair and warmer; and with rising courage we 
and hy , ‘set out early for Fairlane some forty miles distant — 
e our a village I had visited once or twice in my youth and 

r] still remembered for its friendly old-fashioned charm. 


PT Fairlane, famed now as the centre of one of America’s 
asm f loveliest country home districts, would provide the 
2) environment and background most suitable for our 
proposed activities, so I confidently hoped. Also I 
knew my family would love the place if it hadn’t 
changed too much. 

und in Fairlane a curious and inter- 


ower Town” was, I imagine, prac- 
om its heyday, somewhere back 
Upper Town, largely developed 


ar, bore the modern touch: the 


lwelt a delightful colony of pro- 
professional people who could af- 
homes a forty-minute train ride 


ise, Lower Town was cer- 
aen we found an ancient 
ld mill built in 1692 
şs a tearoom) which 
vn payment and the 
had miraculously 
, there was a 
removed 
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from the front yard and the front 
scrubbing and plne and painting ana me Mug 
the heating arrangements were far removed rs 
air-conditioned grandeur of Upper Town its th 
and were likely to remain so for a time at lehti 
a fortnight’s hard work wrought such a transfor 
tion in the place that it created something of a sa 
ton in Lower Town, encouraging every propeti 
owner within sight to peer hopefully behind ih 
forty-year growth that concealed his own domicile 
And raising valuations generally! | 
Both the arrangement of our property and the zon. 
ing regulations permitted the use of the lower flog; 
for a studio and workshop, and within a month ow 
“Five Sons” shingle was swinging in the breeze an 
the sons busily trotting from door to door advertising 
the establishment. The novelty of a family of fiw 


sons bearing a pronounceable New England name, 
soliciting chairs to mend, also caused a mild sensation. 
Yet, before the season was over, we had many a 
occasion to envy families with distinctly unpro 
nounceable names who, with assets greatly exceeding 
our own, none the less enjoyed the generous bounty. 
of organized relief. We frequently had to scratch hari i 
worth of coal and fo i 
im than two dollas i ni 


to purchase seventy-five cen 
a year never could afford 
worth at a time! te 


one-hundred-per-cent — 
we relinquish our birtl 
grandfather, born n 
much more difficult days- 
by his own industry an 


, cho 
i = “Wodi 


in 
not one carpenter or 
ing mechanic of any 

for work. Though th 


ployed roll to rebui 
season, 
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Q . . . 
Moved Ni N ganized, financially unlimited relief agencies had tem- 


pered the winter’s winds and put famine to route in 
at | Om, those days? Why, bless my soul, we were at worst 

h t Cast af so much better off that no comparison was possible! 
hin transfor So we reasoned and comforted ourselves when the 
8 of ay going was particularly hard. And hard it frequently 
Prop.) was—and is— make no mistake about that! Yet we 

lly behin managed to pull through the first year of “repairs 
: di ‘and cabinet-making” as a self-sustaining institution. 
IS Beginning the second year (incidentally, the second 
f New Deal year too) we built an addition to our prem- 


bed and they ises, doubling the capacity of the workshop. And if 


the lc Wer fhe there is any moral to be drawn at this time, it is simply 
in a mont hat with all the publicity which even a small build- 
the bre an alteration received at that time, 
door dv enter or plumber or electrician or build- 


f any description came around asking 
“Though there were enough on the unem- 
1 to rebuild all of Lower Town in one 


scouting trips through neighbouring 
antique dealers and cabinet-makers 
nteresting state of affairs in the realm 

. Antique dealers, generally speaking, 
| pr und a pathetically untrained class of white- 
to i ollar dealers who, inheriting an old barn, a 


ot ~ full of great-grandfather’s 
n t yhat-nots, had been pretty 

a at life —for the commonplace 
onl Ury forty. 


gally odd lot. Sel- 
had on display and 


inal creation of his 


pl oe 
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own heart and mind and hand. Certai H ye 

reproduce or refinish or repair — nor it we pve ' 

tive design or craftsmanship, they possessed but amy FE i 

knowledge. Samuel McIntyre? Oh, yes! That felt 

running for sheriff in the next COUN i cnn, Du a {0 

Phyfe? Sure, they’d heard of him. A furniture mall "i i 
ri Wadi 


. . . dead now. . . but his big factory down in New| 4 sle jot ike he 


York — or somewhere — still carried on the bys; vw" io 

. . . Yes, they had learned cabinet-making in the al ae so ano 
country ... never saw an American-born cabine, P oly 
maker that was any good. Anyhow, everything wa Jen st signe 
machinery in this country. “al hare? | 


We stopped to sympathize with one elderly Chap tert ç overheat“ an 
the while he tinkered with the broken splat of one jon oui he d ab 
of those exquisite combinations of Colonial engineer- puted and , 
ing and craftsmanship — a high comb-back Windsor That nay be the vital e¢ 
chair. “Too much machinery these days,” we ob- a craftsman’s methods of 
served, trying to lure him into some revealing declara- ihn "i 
tion. “Take this chair now” — couldn’t he make one 
as good, or better? And get fifteen or twenty dollas 
for it? Folk had to have chairs. And if they wet 


repair work now . . . hadn 
chair for sale in all his life! 
so cheaply anyway —he oft 
poor workmanship too . . . 
machine made! 

Well, the sons and I 
three hundred that first 
made some: strong, 


thought. We showed 1 


~~. 


ly 

Y» th 

ing, Be. CALLING ALL CRAFTSMEN [39] 
ig: but on trial at a sensible price. Again the going was aw- 
F Tha fully hard at first yet eventually they sold — and 


stayed sold. And sold others by example. We discov- 


Urnityre 4 ered we could even hope to make a modest living, 
Ow _ producing nothing but chairs, had we been compelled 

n th Nin) to. But we didn’t fancy such limitations. Besides, that 
€ busin) was a job for Grand Rapids. They could do it as well 


king in the, and a whole lot cheaper than we. Of course Grand 
hie Rapids would make them in such quantities they'd 
-veryth ol soon flood the country and become commonplace and 
© *) cheap, most likely. And in six months a new style 
e elderh would have to be designed and introduced, all at such 
Me terrific overhead expense that only by mass produc- 


bi pi ion could the design and advertising costs be dis- 
ona and reasonably absorbed. 
-back \V e the vital economic difference between 


H thods of working and the methods 
vealing ¢ of big We will make and sell hundreds of 
wai sales will be spread over a generation 
l likely not live long enough to 
changing basic patterns. So with the 
designed and produced. That 1s 
d that the thoroughly trained 
s his greatest opportunity. The 
g ployment of machinery frees his hand for 
zer maa“ an increasin he fine thoughtful touches 
oL nde which endow most of our 

aeir charm and value. 


J 
i 


loom came into 
desi be | ftsman is con- 
`O r. ed ess our work has 
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enjoyed during the past two years demonstrate, th 
among other things. at 
Mass production in this day can create wealth 
than we know how to distribute it. More me 
have more things than ever before. And the More | 
things a man can possess, the more wealth he has, i r: 
more he cherishes and values and desires work of fine | y 
craftsmanship — the personalized output of the cren PM 
tive artisan. One does not need any special training | V4 
to appreciate fine craftsmanship. Nearly everyone rec. "i 
ognizes the real thing almost by natural instinct, whi 1 
is often the surest guide. But one does need special 
training to produce fine works of craftsmanship. Per- 
haps a good m: ıs are soaring too far above ou 
capacities. Pert ead of aspiring to an exe 
] overlordship in some pha 
uld profitably return to th 
ur own hands fashion some 0 


faster | 


the more simple 
from our fertile ° 

At least it is : 
man honestly 
lems he so pe 
care and plac 


The Value of the 
Creative Faculty in Man 


Eric GILL 


| _. . Constituisti eum super omnia opera 
manuum tuarum.” In what is this superiority? “I 
have said you are gods.” In what way are men as 
sods? What do we know of God? Credo in Deum 
| creatorem coeli et terrae. Creatorem — what 
oes create mean? The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
ays: to bring into being; to cause to exist; to form 


Cy es is the nature of Man — “Quid est homo? 


ut of nothing; to originate. 

Now the existence of anything is dependent upon 

Take for example this table. 

omething that makes tables tables and 

ot candlesticks; this kind of thing, not another kind. 

ut, further, as an individual thing: this particular 
that; a table like this one and not like 

ces tables tables, and this particu- 

hape is the formal cause and 

ble would not exist. 

If there were not this 
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(4) Why did they make this table? This 
does something — it supports things. They hadi My 
purpose in view when they made it (if only to mar, 
money by selling it). Whatever purpose it wag “a if j 
caused them to make it, that is the final cause. "| 

So the created thing has four causes of existença | 
and there is first of all the creative imagination, T, j 
create: primarily, to “imagine”, as we say, what doa ¢ 
not otherwise exist. For to take material and manipu H i 
late it to a certain end, to take wood and saw itn 
order to make a table, results in nothing unless th 
image of the table to be made exists first in th 
creative imagination. This image is the formal caus 
(as existing in the maker’s imagination, the extrins 
formal cause; as existing in the thing once made, 1 
intrinsic formal cause) .* J 


| 


4 
* The reader must be careful to distinguish what is | 
called the imagination from the imagination or phantasia of 
scholastics, the “sort of storehouse of sense-impressions” as 
Thomas calls it (I, 78, 4). This latter is a sensory facul 
images are material images; its function is to take part as is 
ment of the mind, in the process of acquiring knowledge A 
the human mind can do more than acquire knowledg 
manner of speaking it chews up and digests its sense-im 
and a new, hitherto non-existent “image” is created 
when we say a man has “imagination” we mean 
that he registers his ser 
and when a child draws or 
appearance is the least impo: 
character of their productio 
purely sensory; on th 
not a purely int 
intellect but the i 
for this reason 
tique, p. 278). 
senses, then, is F 
usage, “imaginat 
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Man is like God in respect of this creative imagina- 
fina] : Wag. tion. For the creative imagination does not merely 


1Se€g e |discover what already exists; its creates what does 
Mac: f € ot already exist. Not to use the imagination is to 
| ginati Mpe less than human. If the images it creates do not 
e say, “Potherwise exist, then the agent or cause of their exist- 
rial and Mence is responsible for their existence. And as the 
'd and « ifactivity which produces them is an intellectual activ- 
thin Say , to deprive people of it is to reduce them toa sub- 
as 5 uman condition of intellectual irresponsibility”. 


That is the condition of men in our Industrialism. 
he fo tmal gj he factory “hand” as such is less than a man — he 
he ‘simply a sentient part of the machinery. He is 

ly a man when he is not working. 
But you can begin a different way. Quid est 
y gin, like an experimental scientist, 
ad the microscope and the weigh- 
By an act of faith you can affirm 
what you call “matter”, and the 
ur experiments. You can be a 
ship power or energy instead of 
y the formal and final causes, 
cient and material causes. You 
e no forms — only matter... 
only effects. This requires 
any made by Hindus or 
said: “By faith we dis- 
dificult in our Industrial 
itself one in which 
ed. To the bee, 
e, the question: 
has no meaning 


ST 1u n ike that 


-= e 
zl 
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of Russia (i.e., unlike that envisaged by th 
munist Party) has not made the necessa daa 
faith”. It is hampered, marred, by the straggling 0 
nourished, but by no means dead remains oi ih 
civilization which preceded it. When Mr. Self {| 
and Messrs. Vickers proclaim that England is a che 
tian country, their proclamation has the dre a 
truth in it; for neither they nor their dchumaniil , 
employees have actually made the act of faith vill fy ie ot 
true materialism demands. Pye ’ 
The creative faculty is that one which is the mar, Po va À 

of man — it is the one which makes him like God. n is 
God created man “in His own image”. And the | 
dynamic centre or core of the faculty of creation į 
the imagination. If you cannot imagine, then, what-| ii 
ever else you can do, you cannot create. But the! Yy 
word “imagination’ d the adjective “imagin-| gin 
tive”) necessitates a certain apology today. Just | dy 
the words “father” and “mother” become obscene t umei 
words in the “Brave New World” — so the worl} ji. 
“imagination” is, if not obscene, at least ridiculow)) 
today. And it carries with it a suggestion of vaguene |; 
and lack of disciplin f self-indulgence and soft 
ness. It suggests th 


of “hard-boiled”. "ja" 

Tom Briggs the na ill Bones the 365th maiia 

chine-minder in a bo w signs of imag" 

tion, they are mor “the boot” t 
promotion. j 4 
“Where there is 


pit 
ff 


a 


D 


they are neither working nor sleeping (for human 
beings cannot sleep more than about eight hours a 

day or work more than ten or twelve, and so there are 
i about four hours of what we call “leisure” to be 
Upprovided for) so we have to cater for those hours 
Ld uring which, while neither working nor sleeping, 
Mf they tend to break away from the automatic and let 
Wetheir imaginations “rip”, imaginations entirely un- 
disciplined and untrained because entirely unused. 


ch is enp then we talk about the arts and crafts. And the 

him Jike (arts and crafts have become a sort of dope — the 

re lope required to keep men and women entertained 

of @ id quiet during their leisure hours. There are other 

e o pes — the arts and crafts are only one kind — hik- 
7 x, athletics, the cinema are other kinds. 


ow one of the main springs of energy among 
als and among human beings (for human beings 

imals) is the sexual appetite. A conse- 
1e sexual appetite is the increase and multi- 


i cation of species. There is no escape from this at 
ail j ent. Males and females we are, and we have an 
“as f af r one another. But this appetite 
n ong a be discip id the dammed up energy can be 
nce < owed to ¢ into other spheres. Normally it 

bo! j re of necessary work. There 
he 3 rcumstances be full sexual 
ns 0 ment of society could you 
on seems to be the clear 


If does not act mate- 
The energy is 
exual appetite. 
e “Nature” 
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is full of such contrivances. For example, the do 
tic hen’s ability to lay many more eggs than con 
possibly survive as birds provides innumerable tat | bath 
with one of the most perfect foods. There is no ral | a if 
for all the oaks which could be grown from al] the , «ot | 
acorns, but acorns make an admirable poache 
for pigs. ihe 
The human face has an apparatus called the yg MA 
for grasping things at a distance. It has a thin f g pit € $ 
called the nose for taking in air and grasping things no OM af 
by scent. It has a hole in the middle for taking g” ole ” 
in food. By combining all these and othe- con. a ut 
trivances we are able to put them to uses oth |) bin ~ 7™ 
their immediate physical uses. We smile w 250) E. 
lips. We forget that we are smiling with tl -i a a | 
of a food hole — using its subtle and delicate c! 9 4 
branes for a purpose foreign to their primary p- -sii «tela 
purpose — it is as though we did actually cont: | ma 
shoot the square root of 2 witha gun! Not only 0i 
man “not live by bread alone” but he is not sa. salafiy 
by bread which is merely nourishing according -4f 
chemical analysis. And, on the other hand, he © 
support his earthly life simply by nourishing his. — 
so paintings and sculptures, music and poetry! © 
have a kind of usefulness. They 
attached to earthly li 
to retain their vigo 
generate into pure abst 
is as unhealthy as breac 
“The value of the 
the fact that that fact 
To deprive man of 
subhumanity. — 


a 
ma gh fh 


ne 
fh 
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B88 tha, W sie 
Merabje Af als, the thing we call “humanitarianism”,* it is not 
ere jg, i at all from motives of benevolence that we demand 
zn f qf scope for man’s creative faculty. It is first of all from 
Tom a} 


e [motives of rebellion against an irrational and de- 
P °acheq | moniac society — a society diabolical in its direction 
“and destructive of the very nature of man. The value 


Called the „fof the creative faculty is that its use enables man to 
It has 4 ave his soul — for without that faculty he has no soul 
graspin to save. You cannot save the soul of an automaton; 
Idle or an automaton has no saveable soul. When they 


nd oth . .psay, when the Catholic priest says: “A man can be a 
i. ery mod Catholic in a factory”, he is of course 


u 7 s . . 
ee otl poi tor the exact truth... . But it remains true 
STHUE » in is as out of place in a factory as in a lightless 


&. o a and that as continual darkness atrophies the 
u ellectual irresponsibility atrophies 
and makes men less than men. If 
eS a r factory towns were not con- 
Not onl os | 1 from the country they would wither 


; K Certainly as they wither morally and 
cordi in Can be a very good Catholic in a 
ac 71 he nly so long as he remains a man. 
land, ne curious society will say: What? 
shing hit eople can’t be saved without 
d poe n u don’t surely mean that the 
de in son ry to salvation? In reply, 


F it if th 
egrate @ 
for Art 


phely 


hat do you suppose the 


erson who accepts the 
m involves, but wishes 


ta s by factory legisla- 
| Cc. a ety regulations 
> deriv 7 | clinics and 
7 mark ¢ tive instruc- 
reduce ~ 


* we 
cindness > 


4 
sf 

‘a 

a 
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arts and crafts are for? There is an old sayin | 
cc s š ”9 8 th 
women are saved by child-bearing”. And wemi 
say that all men are saved by labour, for to laboy 7 
to pray. But the saying has no meaning if the labou 
not the labour of men but of automatons. And it ; 
not the labour of men when the men who do it anl 
deprived of intellectual responsibility for it, Th 
labour of bees is neither prayer nor praise, EXC 
that by their labour God praises Himself. In so E 
then as the works of men are not the product of the 
creative imagination, they are not properly the work. 
of men, and the labour that goes to their making jy M 
destructive of humanity and therefore destructive of. 
their souls and inimical to salvation. a: 
Obviously, we have not yet achieved such a con gwy DN 
summation. We have n yet reduced industrial) W 
workers to a complete intellectual irresponsibility. |) i 
imagine that it would be impossible to do so. Mel Si 
will certainly rebel before it could be done. Ou) t 
masters, the financiers and usurers, will all be bankrup! 4 
before their system can be perfected. A civilizatiot| üti 
founded upon avarice and the worship of powe| tly; 
has in it the poison whick destroy it. “Men att) My 
not united except in : the spirit” and they fyi 
have denied the spirit. ve denied the formil | 
and final causes. , ; 
But the destruction 
Industrialism. It is a oc 
is the goal at which it. 
be shown that no sov 
have been maimed b 
You must note » 
a member of tha 


ty is the goal d 4 
never reach, bur j 
n if it cov 


riad s0 n 


R 


an 
Ig” ol Say. i , 
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ling -< toy. “artists” — people who hanker after aesthetic satis- 
8 if th bh, ' factions and who only value things on account of the 
Maton. “A WF aesthetic satisfactions they provoke. I do not decry 


Nen Ri Any aesthetic satisfaction, but I do not believe in arguing 
ility f F from it. If you said: “There’s something wrong with 
nor it F Leicester; it’s got a putrid smell?” — I should say: 
Į; “That’s pretty good evidence.” If you said: “There’s 
j something wrong with Leicester; it’s so ugly” — I 
he p should say that too was good evidence. But the 
TOpe trouble then would be that, whereas nearly everyone 
to the agrees about bad smells, no two people will agree 

about ugliness. In fact, you will find that most people 


who live in Leicester either don’t notice its ugliness 
r else they deny it. From my point of view Leicester 
ugly. But from my point of view the whole civiliza- 
on of Leicester is wicked and foolish, and its ugli- 


a natural and proper consequence. 


Ne 


ut that beauty is simply the mani- 
ce of truth and goodness com- 
ook after goodness and truth, 


an artist. I am not arguing 
no use at all for “art” as 


(Art with a large “A” 
in museums and quite 
Fine Arts altogether. 
at work, and at 
s, and all such 


the concert 
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hall. Painting and Sculpture — let us paint ang 
our houses, and churches, and town halls, and p 
of business. . . . But let us abolish art galleries ac 
Royal Academies and picture dealers. Architecp 
— let us employ builders and engineers, and let mi 
be imbued with human enthusiasms and not be move 
merely by the desire for money or by merely w 
rian standards. Poetry — let those who can, write F 
hymns and songs and prayers. Let them write dirgg 
for funerals and songs for weddings, and let them 0 
about and sing to us or read to us in our houses, , | 
But let us abolish all this high nonsense about poe 
who are “not as other men”. And let us abolish al 
the art schools and museums and picture galleries. 
“The artist is not a special kind of man — but every 
man is a special kind of artist” — because every man, 
because he is a man, has the creative faculty, 1s: 
creature with imagination. And a civilization which tiny 
denies it, which thinks art is something special, that | dts g 
be an artist requires special gifts — a civilization which f thy as 
condemns the majority of those engaged in the necesi y 
ie world to “a sub-human condition d 
intellectual irresp ity”, a civilization, therefor) 
d often the sole object * gg 
ts and dividends are the SOF y ea 
id all things are made 10 A, S Ma 
and damned, and se PO he 


working is wagi 
object of our em 
sale — such a civi 
a civilization 1 

And becaus 
to deny “th 


we must 


a special 


t : 
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Balley MF and teach him to thank God he is “not as other men 


À : reha Bre’, We make him into a hot-house flower and 

TS, an d Y, Hf place his works in sort of temples called museums and 
| a ° Py . 

id not bei art galleries. We even make some artists into Lords 


4 Mere}, Moy and Knights... . 


oc _ And worst of all, we think that the creative faculty 
ié an, tef is a special faculty, only possessed by special people, 
m Write am the special people called “artists”. Those who paint 


pictures and make sculptures, those who write music 


n, the artists. You must imagine 
t to perform; you must see it as a 
z with “form” and “end”. If you 
not a human act. It is only to 
ied, that free will applies. And 
uch acts that can merit praise 


ulty is not a special and peculiar 
n faculty of men — their dis- 
good politics are those which 
develop human responsibil- 

f the creative imagination. 
which discourage and 


“we cannot see good 
the value of the 
aman. And 


Many Adventures lJ 


if op” gi? 
A Second Chapter from an Autobiography / p i ns 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM | of gl 


I HAVE already referred to my experience on th jet 0 
Transcript as art critic; in spite of the good thy pi! jess hh 
came from a broadened outlook on art and |i 
through the personal associations and practical expe. gih 
rience in forming judgements and in literary Compos miy É bei 
tion, it was not altogether a happy period, particularly {ie each section 

in the circumstances of its termination. After hurlin recognized specialist, 
Quixotic defiance at the ever courteous and reasonable butthe idea must havi 
editor, I descended the long stairs to Washington’ adrocate for all the p 
Street literally without a job. I had forsaken arch- proposed staff consi 
tecture, journalism had cast me out, and there was m: WẸ g 


place for me to go. Still, one must live. Was it Osci! 
replied, “I am not prepared to admit the necessity’ 
various odd jo : g wall papers for th 
— most awful th e; wall paper, furniti” 
they might ne 


Wilde or another who, when the same plea was ne } 
to him by a necessitous but inopportune individu 
In any case a necessity it seemed to me, so for a ya i 
or two I eked on precarious existence by dow g 
friendly George |] f Buffalo, writing ane” p; 
lustrating articl ecorator and Furns 
o: ‘og wit! 
designs, and g kind ladies Ke 
other designs { and furnishing 
All the 
conviction 
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and poetry and beauty were coming back to a drab 
f century and that in some way I was to find my place 
"amongst the bearers of glad tidings. The time-hon- 
‘oured organ of such an Evangel always has been, I 
t suppose always will be, some sort of magazine. I have 
been implicated in several such ventures, all of them, 
| except The Commonweal, short-lived, and the first of 
T these, which indeed never came to birth, was gestated 
F as the result of an idea which was, I still think, a good 
F one. It was no less than a monthly publication dealing 
F with all the arts, including letters, postulating the 
unity of art and its basic importance in the scheme of 
life; each section being under the control of some 
recognized specialist. I cannot imagine how I did it, 
yut the idea must have been more convincing than its 
dvocate for all the people I wanted came in and the 
1 staff consisted of Henry Clapp for drama, 
rp for music, Louise Guiney for poetry, 
Elliot for other literature, William 
dge for sculpture, H. B. Warren (I 
inting, while I was to do architecture 
of managing editor. Barrett Wendell 
on were also drawn into the web. 
mber the chosen title but Partridge 
le the cover design. All was in 
iching — except the mere formal- 
> venture — when the blow fell. 
revealed that the contracts be- 
and their respective critics pro- 

o other regular work for 
Apthorp and Clapp 
1 the house of cards 
in sequence on the 


pa- 
Bes i 
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loss of the Rotch Scholarship and the Transen, | 
fiasco, this was too much; my one wish was ia di 


away from it all. So at forty-eight hours’ notice | add 


cepted a sudden offer of a friend to go to Europe with 


him and his new wife as tutor to the step-son he had 


acquired by this same marriage. 

We found ourselves in Rome late in the autumn 
none of us, by that time, in very good spirits. Romę 
received us in most surly fashion: it rained all the 
time, was bitterly cold, the pension on the Pincio was 
dreary, human relationships were being strained to the 


utmost, and incidentally I was, I suppose, the mos | # 
ineffectual tutor at large. On the other hand I wa 


Se, 
—s 


SS |- 
E 


= 
“S 


= e 
-a 


pes 


== 
ARS 


seeing Rome (I had stopped short of this universal wot 


bourne when in Ital 
finding out a lot abc 


was to play a vital 
life. This was one 


personal contacts th: 
read incessantly and, + 
world so widely tt 
good architecture 

ern Europe, ne 
lasting value by 
while I had se 
turn, to teach 


sixty years I have 
travelled over t 
r much all t 


earn that it is thes? 


and a half before) and | 
uitecture I had never sus- | ut 
e was gained in the midst | mila 
n This was much, but the fitt 
I made a new friend who 
ough only too brief, in my tpi 
Randall, a young arch fiti, 
d. I do not remember fiii 
persuaded it could have 
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Urs’ n as ty | ‘the results of contact with the great art of the past, 
> to È tce f or of such as has been mercifully preserved to us out 
"Ope, | of the wreckage of war and fanaticism and com- 

D he i | placent ignorance; none to discount the subconscious 

he. W esults of book-reading. Both have their place and do 
1M the aun | their work, but I am firmly persuaded that for the 
od Spirits, p| stimulating of inner potential, for the building up of 
Ml ny sort of personal entity, it is the association with 
U dynamic personalities, the interplay of minds and 
We characters that bring concrete results. There are men 

‘and there are women who for a time enter one’s life 
fand, so to speak, become the “enacting clause” that 
makes operative the latent power that otherwise 


Ppose, the 
ther har 


of this un 


u would remain without effect or realization. 
aalf befor I could name four or five people who have done 
I had nev this for me, and I imagine anyone else could do the 
‘ned inm ame. If not I am sorry for him; he has missed one of 
s muchii he essential elements in life. Amongst these person- 

pi lities that have been an evocative and formative influ- 
new fr y nce in my life I must place Henry Randall high in 
too briet | the list. Representing the best social tradition of the 
, 2 YOu Dld South, he had a personality of singular charm 
o not Te nd a passio good architecture that did much to 


y vision and set me on the way 
Also, though unconsciously, he 
finite religion for myself — 


, chat in my indebtedness to him. 
ey. m Rome, I was of the ordinary 
avell elf-satisfied youth who, in 
try M all religions other than 
her #* A | deism of the “lib- 
ght an? eer : idall was an Epis- 


vitalized by 
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Catholic tendencies, and when the matter Of cast? 
came up, as of course it was sure to do Phi) 
later, I found my rationalistic self-sufficiency a O hay 
rather thin in the light of his definiteness ond A ff 
tainty. Cer, 

By this time I discovered I could not argue y 
any deep confidence because all the art of a thous 
years, in which I was fast becoming immersed a 
getting in its deadly work and I was beginning b 
realize that if it had validity, if it related itself to lik 
it was not the life of rationalism and physical science 
and liberal Unitarianism, but very specifically the life 
of the Catholic Church. Furthermore, what I had see 
of desecration and destruction in England and France jyight™ 
during the era of the Protestant Revolution, not to iewlillh” 
speak of the sort of “art” that had followed after thi! v 
upheaval, had demonstrated rather clearly that ths « 
sort of thing, from Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Crom- h 
well to the latest phases of so-called religious thought, f% 
had produced nothing whatever with which I could {Mt 
have anything to do. It was all to lead one to think i 
furiously, and when I tried to meet Randall on hs a8 
own ground it was with no firm basis on which t{ is, 
stand and even, increasingly, without conviction. PA 

Two years before, when I was wandering ae ; 
North Italy, I had come to Assisi and there, in" fy 
Lower Church, before ) 
some unaccountable imp 
my knees and trying to 
prayers. I did not 1 
tually the first time 
sort had happene 
a father and a mo 


ER 
—) 
= 


ANY ADV 
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Ifficieng Soone i beit a poet), prayer, or indeed anything approach- 
initene Shop! (a formal religious action, was out of the question, 
SS ang À 4 J had been allowed to go my own way. The sud- 


h ‘npulse there before the tomb of the Saint was, 

| not Piiinke genuine, but for the time without lasting re- 
Tt of a I cuits, and it soon passed out of mind. 

8 imme q Now it happened (is that the word, I wonder?) 

as be {chat Randall had obtained two tickets for the Mid- 


lated itsel I nicht Mass on Christmas Eve in the Church of San 
to uf uigi dei Francesi and he asked me, casually enough, 

fif I would like to go. Quite willing to try anything 
once, I assented. Architecturally the church is not 


= 
ait I ha one that appealed to me then or appeals to me now, 
igland and F faitybeing Rococo of a most elaborate sort, but that night 
evolutio w was blazing with hundreds of candles, crowded with 
ollowed ji orshippers, and instinct with a certain atmosphere 
clearly th | devotion and of ardent waiting. For the half-hour 
Knox, and iter we arrived it was quite still except for the sub- 
lisiou aed rustle of men and women on their knees and the 
religious t a . = eee 
+h whi elicate click of rosaries. Then, in their white and 
J nel ld vestments, the sacred ministers came silently to 
lead O tar attended by crucifers, thurifers, and 
at Ranc 


d silently waiting. Suddenly came 
Mra Stril hour of midnight and with the 
it convic Pp cang organs and the choir burst into a 
ing of sound, the incense rose in 

ch with a veil of pale smoke, 
led to its climax with the offer- 
ice of the Body and Blood of 
ind all of this with my mind, 
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an early service of Holy Communion at the | 
Church. I told him, somewhat to my own sl 
and to his, that I would go with him, which Pe f 
though only of course to “assist” at the Mass nae 
receive. As soon as I got back to Boston I Went il : 
to the Church of St. John the Evangelist anq sl W 
myself in the hands of Father Hall for instruct! 
and shortly after was baptized — young Mr, Bee 
later Bishop of the Philippines, being my sponsor. 
and in due course I received the Sacrament of Confr. | 
mation in the Anglican Communion of the Catho 4 
Church. : | 
By New Year’s, conditions had just about becom 
intolerable, but a way out was revealed. Randall ai “i 
I had been working in the older churches, partio 
ularly those in the Trastevere, making very carel} 
drawings of the Cosmati and Opus Alexandrinum ir i 
lays and mosaics, when in one of these churches w i 
picked up two young naval officers who were ia 
think, cruising perilously on the ancient US‘), 
Quinebaug. We became rather friends and later oy, 
of them said to us, “You fellows seem to be sharks oiy 
mosaics, why don’t you go to Sicily? We have post 
been there and the whole town of Palermo is rot 
with that sort of thin: 
and warm there and ~ 
awful climate.” | 
It is shameful to h 
neither of us hada 
Monreale, the Cap 
then, we were onl 
ily was as unknow 
Incontinently 


J 


= 
— = 
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Which and his family, to our mutual relief and gratification, 
| Mas, and, after the worst sea-voyage Randall or I had ever 
pie Noy nade, even though it lasted only fourteen hours, 
St ang tof found ourselves established in the ancient Hotel 
r insp My Marina in the altogether delectable city of Palermo. 
t Chl For three months we revelled in a new world of in- 
tf spiring art. Daily we drew and sketched in the 
Ponsi churches of Palermo or up at Monreale, going by 
oni tram to the latter shrine, sketching inordinately, eat- 
our luncheons by the fountain in the corner of 
~ Pihe cloister, then back at night to our quarters. 

Here was indeed a new thing in architecture! 
Roman columns, pointed arches, Byzantine mosaics, 
ab inlays of marble and coloured glass, Renaissance 
tars and tombs all knit together in a perfectly 

ious and > synthesis. After this showing 
either of us to become a purist 
regain our theoretical confi- 
training then current at the 
nd at the schools in America 


nd lat following its lead. It was a great 
be shi e I never forgot. 

Je ha perience in Rome, a return 
no is ndicated, and was accom- 
ither | Roman vestiges of Sicily 
7 fro those of Paestum. This 


hich I had come in 


n to mean 


t h er stimulating nor 
! j- . ty years later that a 
b A islands of the 

p n Athens and 
my 


PR 
=. 
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f I ' 

Rome had a new quality at Faster. It Was not | ry ig ie oe W 
the loveliness of an Italian spring, blotting ot Oty P f m f i 
memory of the winter’s wretchedness; for HoN th Wy "40 t, 
churches with their ceremonies and solemnities fh: fr ee p , 
with a new significance. St. John Lateran, Sta Mae if Wgt he ot 
Maggiore, even St. Peter’s took on a new light st) ail an fl 
what, before, had been no more than interesi "D di le 
archaeology and abstract architecture (some of i è W ja i 
me, most offensive) now related itself to life A i yo"! sis H 
splendid continuity and significance. Thereafter mi 4 of 
lasting all the Ceo all Europe, with da i veil grtstie 
pictures and sculpture and all their other arts beca gall! 4 
instinct with life, even when, as in France and Ge. fi „nan dona ¢t 
many and England, they had been despoiled mi Ri 1l 
shattered and reduced, sometimes, to no more tha sift — 
crags of blasted masonry by the hand of ignominiw = 
savagery. All these became living things, deaths Vent uly settled the my 
records of a glorious idea, more significant in a wi loner was concerned, 
than the men who had created them or, in tut “al Borath had been 
brought them to ruin and desolation. l Plite in? t 

Working slowly northward through Orvieto Ff To Roney 86, and = 
Assisi, Perugia, Siena, and Florence, we headed 1 x Tno ting 
Venice with the spring in the lead. I had seen | ay, Worked 
this shortly before, but then I was alone, so seet 4 iey V | 
scant half of what these cities could offer, ane My. o dita 
similating only a moiety of that. 
in alliance, there were r 
under the stimulus of o 


s at every We 
| cre ‘ 
id the in bi 


brought it into being, th 
ing daily that after 
fession that had cl 
had a large part in 


r. It wal MANY ADVENTURES [61] 


al, come my cropper in journalism and fled to 
fnot e in discouragement and desperation; had I not 
fewo by accident in the cold gloom and the mental 
Whoo ression of that Roman winter, I might perfectly 
i well have drifted off into some other undesignated 
Ty activity — the theatre, perhaps, or writing or teaching 
Tey and so missed the chance of participation in what 
elf to a it js, I honestly believe, one of the noblest professions 
Theresia open to man. I am grateful to his memory for more 
things than this. Inexplicably, unhappiness pursued 

him after a few years and he died before he could 
work out all the real artistic possibilities that were in 


France and ( 


n despoil Requiem aeternam dona ei Domine, et lux perpe- 


O no 10: 1am luceat Lisi ; fi pe 


sttled the matter so far as an archi- 


ificant ir C ; er vas concerned. As I have already said, 
em or, i id Bayr uth had been the twin Meccas of my 
id im 86, and now in the light of the 
| h Orvi E man happenings, both personal and eccle- 
Pai hea i rorked dts will with redoubled 
M an ry definite conclusion. The Stones 
I hadi it all, of course, as far back, perhaps, 
one, Si e was also a most engaging 
1 offer, : wells in, I think, Harper’s Maga- 
v, Witte Wie acentive. It began, if I remem- 
every Si Me are ready to leave Venice, 
d the g ; and tay.” In so far as 
Jture i ree | this advice since. 
stion W4 pe duenth architectural stu- 
‘cture 4 ey ch. an Id go and what 
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travelled widely, saw the old work clearly , | ig 
sketched incessantly, it did not much matter so l Ure 
as they ended up with a long stay in Venice. This J y Hi 
not because they would find there what they con if 
use in a “practical” way in future but because eye i W 
architect must, and as early in life as possible, a Id 
merse himself in beauty. Without this quality then f 
can be no valid art of any kind. I think perhaps thy f fy 
if every. protagonist of modernistic art, from the de 4 
votees of Bantu and Congo carving to the kindern a? 
garten scribblings of “surréaliste” painting and the : 
prodigies of “architecture vivante”, could have bee / ei 
exiled (or rather repatriated) in Venice for cx "IL 
months, society would have been spared much bk 
though something would have been lost to its sensi yt | f 
of humour. po thee el 
In those far-away days of the middle eighties, Venice) sj 
was pure beauty. True, the railway trains did smokt\j)) \ 
hideously in to the islands from Mestre, there was ajay, 
scandalous iron bridge at or nt the Gi 
Canal, while the public “ a 
ply their trade along th 
having known the place i 
these things did not matt 
escaped, for the moment, 
America. Now it is measurab! 
can come in across the grand 
the outer edge of the city. 
God! A few more calle ha 
into streets while, worst « 
infested with multitudinou: 
lashing the once placid 7 
steadily undermining the 


W 
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| ir with in and the stink 
matter so fand offending the air with raucous din and 
enice, Thid of petrol. 


hat they M ` The question has A pR as to which A Lp 
because Wf; reatest calamity that has afflicted the world of man: 
s possib] Mhe printing press or gunpowder. Without in the least 
saui S, af rejudicing the case against either of these era- 
ik perhapen} making discoveries, I should unhesitatingly postulate 

Pe S th a third as superior in devastating quality, and that is 
E the the 4 the internal combustion engine. Think it out in all its 


Ng accomplishments, potentialities, and implications, and 


wld a the idea ve not seem so preposterous after all. 
ie In spite of everything the old Venice still lasts, the 
enice tor ¥ most consistent and concentrated synthesis of beauty 
spar ed 3 the world. Moreover it intensified for me, and 
ISt CO its Stilishould for any architect, the fact, just revealed in 
n [Sicily that there really is, at least for us today, no 
sighties, Vetilisuch thing as a definitely walled-in style or what the 
ains did smiffschools call “pure architecture”. Here are “styles” 
'e, there wafinnumerable and none of them that could be called 
-oss the pure” — at least until you come down to the Renais- 
d on occaigsance decadence. St. Mark’s, thanks be to God, is all 
1terways ings assembled and crystallized into a sort 
uskinian versity. The same is true of 


teenth Sree: and thes the Byzantine and Gothic 
nt, Motel &. rand Canal, the exquisite and purely 
eway ee and a score of other 
p USS; oner even mind the Vitruvian 
as Va y oT Ae 
f n an oe : ind the Baroque of 
hole Pedy. nin 2 as from Venice that 
who d an edict 
$ e to be 
iotous i good to 
of the 
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the Salute. They all fit in somehow and to j 
afford an ocular and intellectual demonstration er 
eternal and God-given fact of Beauty. th } , 
So Venice consolidated the gains won thro | Pur 
Palermo. It was to be architecture for the futur i ry ws 
place could somehow be found for a temporary wall Hf i a 
gade, and it was now just a matter of getting baka) l Vt. 
Boston and first principles, and making that place My Sa 
one way or another. Funds for maintenance va Oa 
entirely gone and the sources hitherto relied Upon 
for loans had ruthlessly shut down. I tried to thin 
they were in league with destiny. p 
By way of Verona and the Brenner Pass to Inn 
bruck with its valley castles, in one of which, Schlo 
Matzen, there w ide and genial hosp 
tality of the ho and so to Swit 
land and the th Calais-Dover | 
This was the enc eship; in some 
architecture as a d have to be acc 
plished. 


oh. 


Irving Babbitt, Undergraduate 
W. F. GIESE 


M + was at the end of our freshman year at Harvard 
E | that I first met Irving Babbitt. I had seen him dur- 
aF ing the preceding months from time to time in a class 
) fin Greek, but only at a distance, as he boldly exposed 
imself in the front-row outposts, while I prudently 
dug in in the more populous rear rows where there 
was a supposed safety in numbers. Seated in solitary 
prominence, bent over his desk and book, he would 
every now and then look up suddenly to propound 
ome recondite question to the new-fledged doctor 
ho presided, and who was not yet sufficiently pano- 
lied in philologic ommiscience to answer as many 
uestions as an ingenious undergraduate, bent on mis- 
hief, could ask and, to the tutor’s manifest discom- 
ture, could even contrive by subtle indirection to 
nswer for him. I was more favourably impressed by 
abbitt’s learning than by the use he made of it. Out 

yaited pedagogue, I had dubbed 


n “Assistant Professor Bab- 


nexpectedly, he dropped in 

me, athletic in build, but 

of bookish pursuits, 
on that a girl (in 
Was an arresting 
1C eal est ex- 
ertain non- 


p x ; e 
1y dandia- 


ao 
~lawt 
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cal pretensions. A foe to Bohemianism even at 
date, he nevertheless half-unconscious| steal 
pretty close to the coast of Bohemia. A defen de Ay 
form and convention in the name of decorum, hé W y! | 
apt to be a bit elastic in his observance of them ý p 
his innate love of independence always Wroy w gf 
mightily in him. This was an unacknowledged cif fi 
cession to temperament, for in theory he alway, ie 
maintained that it was only by observing the pet 
conventions that one could earn, and that hardly 
the right to reconsider the great ones. He was | W. 
original figure, even at first sight a little outside any | | 
current category of undergraduate individualism, vis, 
bly intent on an inner life of his own and undistracted 
by the merely temporal and local. pe 
He came upon a little group of us chatting about| @ 
the usual nothings of the hour. The conversation 
however, soon lost all trace of conventional tamenes. 
Propositions such as usually go unquestioned, or mett) 
with mild assent or short-lived scrutiny, were stared 
into with startling penetration and decisiveness, 35” 
the essential nature of things were a matter of vit 
importance even to freshmen. It was evident that ! 
lover of truth—and of ana ysis — had descent? 
upon us. Superficial remarks were convicted of ” 
tility; more serious ventures. ' : 
usual with Babbitt, the lo 
discourse were inexorably 
verge on problems of lif 


as for Matthew Arnold 


(or 


ee 
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against his ideas as against a seriousness that 
“concedes so little margin for the unrenounced frivol- 
‘ity of human nature. [he conversation ranged over a 
Qf wi de field of thought, ancient and modern, and 
Wof shunned neither the heights nor the depths — I re- 


Ñ much 


theo Wieda F member translating for the benefit of my guest one or 
bse 7 he "i two poems of Leopardi and exciting his admiration 
‘ ia Mg the F for the poet’s dream of immersion in the infinite, 
j Í 
ones, Mè dolce naufragar in questo mare. 


Ma On this occasion, as always, he was quick to exhibit 
the irrepressible militancy which a callow sentimen- 
talist, steeped in Rousseau, was bound to provoke in 
my encounter with such a hard-headed apostle of the 
ational and the superrational. I was in the period of 
cuberant immaturity when one is waiting to be tried 
at for a part in the human drama, while he had been 
st for his and was already playing it with a power 
e hard to distinguish the débutant 

e was to become. 
eft me vaguely overwhelmed, 
and at the same time a bit dis- 
d unfledged ephebe might have 
e painful pleasure of having his 
ional ideas subjected to analysis 
, that merciless dialectician 
| market-place and amused 
noving the underpinning 
by which insufficiently 
d die. The ex- 
r, except that 
ng as well as 


rO foundly 


lieted, as 
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This first experience was to be almost daily a 
newed during the two years that we spent ‘ue Ie, | l 
as sophomores and seniors. What he said W 
except in the most general outlines, obliterate wy 
nearly half a century of time, but how vividly I rę wl ie te 
his downrightness of manner, the UNCOMpromisin f Fi d 
directness of his ever-recurrent argumentum WY a 
hominem, the destructiveness of his polemic, an Í 
staunch refusal to make any charitable concessions 
that weakness of human nature which makes us q 
to even our most demonstrably false or fragile r 
as infinitely precious simply because they 
own. For Babbitt opinions were no more 
goods and chattels than light or air. This 
tive fervour did not make for diplo 
heard him, when an instructor in Fren 
chairman of his departir 


nent that Frenc 
cheap and nasty substitute for Latin. Su 
ness often obfuscated interlocutors a 
“I am not thin-skinned,” he used to 
not readily adjust myself to people 
It has always remained a riddl 
unshorn individualism should — 
anybody after the fi 
souled innocence be 
tions was so obviou 


the animating p 
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Peo l is has not been 
a ty, ‘spirit was a constant moderation. This has no 


commonly noted even by his avowed disciples, yet 
imp one can over ptals> this quality which gives to all 
Tb his writing, in spite of its practical and almost horta- 
One tor trend, such a stamp of authority and dignity. 
i Tt is noteworthy that even the most exasperating mis- 
“ff interpretations of unsympathetic reviewers never 
‘elicited personal retort from him — his concern was 
CN mal D solely with ideas and their application. He was from 
the start essentially a philosopher, I am tempted to 
ay a born philosopher — if I dared use so determinis- 
ic an expression to characterize one so hostile to 
eterministic formulas. 
Such was the impression he made in those early 
s í ays, quite as distinctly as later. He seemed to have 
‘rench, shieved maturity at a bound, without needing to go 
his rough a maturing process. Some of the great intel- 
~ Such: ctualists that he studied, such as Taine and Renan, 
a ere apt at the same age to reveal their immaturity 
y an unreasonable idolatry of reason and a canoniza- 


to Say ion of mere learning under the name of a “sacred 
who at uriosity”. One y most distinct recollections is 
, to ms his reiterated attacks on the omnivorous reading 
or havi : contact with the things of 
iock am L ould emit startling maxims such as 


is to teach us to despise 
st ring, but the maxim 
dly conservative 
empt for books 


nent p nents as 
yeh a y of 
lace 4 
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what he mockingly called the attempt to boty 
infinite. This indictment he brought particu l 
against ontologic and cosmologic theories; they Wi f 
only illicit pryings of the inquisitive ming ites i i, 
unknowable, intellectually pompous rather tt ip 


edifying. He would fortify his argument b diac 


T 


Hatin PI 
on Buddha’s proscription of the “unthinkables” ab P i A he 
which mere speculation was bound to prove eternal! i! iS sa 


sterile. He was already deeply immersed ; if 
Buddhism, and its influence in shaping his thou hei a 

so plain from the start that other influences (barri ” 
Aristotle) need hardly be invoked except as enriching : | 
tributaries. The ultimate convictions behind his mi 

humanism (which seemed then only an emerging as- | 
pect of his philosophy) are to be fully understood. 
only in this Oriental light, I 
analytic method. Bud 


preaches the extinction Bn 
lly anti-romantic. When) |” 

ubt on the moral efficacy o 
ctrines, he humorously ex 
claimed: “What! You don’t think Buddhism a goo! 


as teacher (under a 
consulted me as to t h 
down as a Unitarian or 
He had already | 
thought, and with such 
call its orthodox car 
earliest formulations. 
of finding any re 
of opinion on < 
were, however, s 


. Fell!) he jesting) ay 
of setting hms fya 


el 
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Neon. e jater days into a discreet background, which, possibly 
Ve minty P ecause of my stubborn recalcitrance, seemed then to 


20s d ine be emphasized overmuch, Though my scepticism 
ry tath A ‘could win no recognition except that of confutation, 
Mens 1 IN] offered a convenient compendium of what he then 
ti, and always set down as the two main fallacies of the 

eypical modern. I had, like most aspiring freshmen, 
What is flatteringly called an open mind — what more 


| truthfully should be called an empty mind, one that 


Pexchanges salutation and converse with any ideas that 
move up and down the main-travelled road. In those 
late Victorian days there were, especially prominent, 
wo such wayfarers, the naturalism that leaned on 
arwin, and the sentimentalism that derived from 
ousseau. I thus furnished the perfect strawman for 
adiatorial practice. Naturalism and supernatural- 
n, free-will and determinism, innovation and tradi- 
n, romanticism and good sense, these formed the 
current matter of argument. During these two years 
unbroken intercourse, our serious conversation 
rcled a hundred times about these themes. We 
ould set out in the early evening for a long walk, as 
ten as not three hours in duration, the stretch be- 
zeen Harvard Square and Arlington being all too 

the between premise and con- 
gi 


osophy would usually 
hour at my door- 
1 in from all my 
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next evening the old argument, emerging from so it 
new angle, would start all over again. The naturalis i 
Will to Sleep imposed by healthy adolescence a i se 
the fatigue of a prolonged walk, must account 7 Wie ee © 
my failure to jot down 1n their freshness these ear] ; | j 
expositions of Babbitt’s philosophy. So far as I know 
he never met with a Boswell, and all one can do jg t 
extol, without reproducing it, that golden flow Pi 
talk which, with all the variety and substance of hiş 
writing, had a lightness of touch and an effervescent 
play of wit that might well incline one to prefer these |, 
spontaneous outpourings to their more formal em. |) 
bodiment. p’ 
It must not be inferred, however, that he had 
need of the spur of opposition to draw out his pow 
They were always at his command and did not w 
on occasion. He created his own occasions. 
stream of his talk was borne in easeful and : 
volume down from its high mountain-cr 
Pamere (I mean from the soaring heights o 
minic or Buddhistic speculation), to circle 
any casual theme, and the majestic river fl 
through unobstructing areas of tributa: 
winding its way through th ari 
lectual landscape till it imm 
far-seen and all-embracinę 
This Oriental strain in him s 
nounced than later when 


lest 


=g 
ee 


ized exterior. In this m 
some freshly read volum 
Davids or Oldenburg, 
ethical absolutism and t 
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Seen A vast. Whole evenings would go to Apollonius 

hae’ 2c | 4 5 te to Plotinus, or i Porphyry, whom he was 
ANegg the a) Be d ing in the huge and forbidding octavos of the 
© fa i ag MA edition. Or deserting his specially favoured 
M one gi hy feds he would discourse with equal zest and readi- 
at gol can d; ks on Japanese art, or Greek tragedy, or Goethe’s 
Faust, or Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, or, digress- 
ing yet farther, he would hold forth for an hour or 


Effen, two on a volume of Eliphas Lévi (of all men!) and 
NE to Preferi move on from this to a disquisition on the precarious 
More formy, basis of our modern scientific orthodoxy, or from the 


analysis of such a book as Walt Whitman’s Demo- 
cratic Vistas to an excursus on the psychology of the 
atter-day American — without prejudice to a tribute 
| passing to the real talent of Whitman for prose - 
though he found this talent even more unmis- 
ed in his verse than in his prose). 
of dilating too much on Bab- 
onversations, though I am con- 
es a high rank among the great 
art. An enthusiastic eulogy of 
to him, elicited the dry com- 
lakes me out a sort of talking- 
return to the substance of his talk. 
l he defended to the last ditch. 
erruled even more peremp- 
verruled the sceptical lady 
ideration of ghosts: 
h, after five thousand 
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immersed in childhood in an atmosphere of Spirity 
ism, and had absolutely none of the common inhi 
tions as to belief in what transcends op din. 
experience. He would talk in the most matter-of.g) 
manner of having seen tables, nay, even pianos, fh i! 
in the air, and used to laugh away my doubts i ) J, 
Madam Blavatsky’s power of levitating herself Piano, 
fashion into space. He professed himself so inured d 
the idea of supernatural apparitions as to be quie A 
prepared to see, any night, without the slightest treme | As is 
of surprise, a ghost standing at his bedside. In order | Ql a 
to give me a “healthy shock”, he even took me ong], fy") 
personally conducted tour to a celebrated medium | jy 9! 
who had favoured the New York preacher, Dr. Park yh” 
hurst, with spectral manifestations. Unfortunately l 
her husband was unwilling to have her subject he 
self to the strain of evoking spirits from the va 
deep for the edification vo such obscure pilg 
through eternity, an remained without 
shock. Babbitt was q 
cating the possibility of 
empirical the argument 
(or rather, non-experier 
This startingly crud 
pected, in great part a 


ences, rather than t 
vestige of theology wa 
ing. In the later for 

to the supernatural 
in fact most, of his 
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Sc : , 
the “nd, 4 uded Ultima Thule on the far 
No ts Or Eses as a mist-enshro 


f his humanism. ‘There remained always his 


S 
na Mat, : 
y, “Ven p typedse ° higher will, his mystic concept of an inner 


“Oh 5 


h awa Plang faith in a 


' i j data of 
levitas: À hich was for him one of the primary < 
“vitating Y Ug aie But beyond this, in the direction of 

s himself a Yi a om he refused to go. Emerson’s dictum that the 
Titlons | : a wke makes immortality a dogma is already fallen 


n was one of Babbitt’s commonest quotations in those 
s s. 

Bete hist was the kindred heresy which drew 
C med his nightly fires. It spurred him into making the most 
d mu compromising assertions of the freedom of the will. 
ÞK preacher, Dp He was undeniably given to pushing this to its last 
ations. Unfom Teaches. He even seemed to believe in an absolute 


have her s ssemony of the soul over the body: if the coursers 
spirits he n away with the rider, the fault was never to be 

P h pr. puted to equine perversity. There was lack not of 
» Sucn OD: i beoeo 


ll. Again and again he repeated the un- 


remained 


: n seinem dunkeln Drange 
echten Weges wohl bewusst. 


es of what might seem the ineluc- 
e were propounded, they were 
aside as unprofitable mysteries 
d still less to be dwelt on. The 
ide is notable: in all his work 
to take cognizance of nature’s 
a spoke into the psychic 
10 physiological explana- 
€ inclined to sym- 
who held that a 
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to disarm it of its pain. He would even, wh 
thought it was time for another healthy shock Wl 
strange and bewildering examples from his bel cite | fy 
Indian saints, Brahminic and Buddhistic, who took A L 
their residence between bonfires, or held their 4 up | f 
horizontally outstretched for a twelvemonth ; 
time, or had themselves buried alive only to re 
from the earth a week later as much alive as befor 
and holier than ever. The unquestioned free will th 
the most sacred tenet of his ethical creed. The de. 
terminist was for him a lost soul. The invoking of 
hereditary limitations as a brake on aspiration and e 
terprise, and the “indolent inbreeding of temperamen. | gst” 
tal bias” he roundly denounced. “We never knoy | 
what we can do till we try,” he used to repeat. iam 
His creed was nothing if not strenuous. He wa! df 
always pleading a cause, and all his excursions led 
back to a definite point of view. He deprecated that 
intellectual ardour which bristles into activity at any) jy. 
random challenge. He had in this respect little Pq 
semblance to his lifelon ‘ite, Dr. Johnson, who} Di 
was “equally able and willing to maintain the system fiy 
of Newton or Descartes, and who sometimes exalted ln 
vegetables to sense and T 
to mechanism” in ord an 
to rally him on his adm his burly Tory, * 
full of intemperate and doxical sallies, W 
scorn of logic demol 
stone, who professed 
government he livec 
Lycidas! Babbitt’s de 
such irrelevancies anc 
sense which steere 


Y i 
at 4 | | 
WSsue f I, 
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Tom pog ‘lusion, 0n the firm and reverent grasp of first princi- 
Tic, wh, by les which routed all the fallacies of self-love. Bab- 


ton) t. ays measured men by character more than b 
cia hein siete prowess and brilliancy; and in respect 7 
Ont |) pill and character he claimed for the American, at 
F jeast for the New Englander, a certain superiority to 
the more intellectual European. He seemed vaguely 
will, to feel that there was something wrong about me, 
mY and at last hit upon the cause: I was fundamentally 
F European —a pure intellectualist, he added damn- 
ingly. Being only a sophomore, I found this somehow 
‘soothing. Originality for originality’s sake he looked 


askance at, and virtuosity was with him almost a term 


thinkers of the past were those who 
e commonplaces by which men live 
ese a patent of nobility. 
eans oblivious of the fact that this 
be operated even by the greatest 
ugh the magic of style; but in his 
emed to suspect in this, as Renan 
frivolity. He scented a questionable 
rtist’s love of expression for ex- 
ds for their music or their re- 
enjoyed these fine flavours 
rally and in eschewing the 
epicure. He was little 
, technique, and the 
he was from the first 
vat he gave short 
w or decorative 
is capacious 
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memory, many examples of curious felicity in 
but more commonly it was substance, not „Yh 
that interested him. The variety and the 4 ; ne 
his quotations are, I think, without parallel, Theat 
so inevitably into the structure of his thoy ht 
they seem to have been originally conceived to 
his purposes. The art of quotation — if it be , 
quired art — might be learned from him. His aim We 
to put the universal experience of mankind, its col 
lective wisdom, behind his ideas, and to make jj 
ideas formulations and summaries of it. His use of 
other men’s thoughts thus represents a research y 
strenuous as thinking itself. ees 
His own manner of speech was of the substantia | Wio 
order, straightforward, unadorned, unimaged, owing) í 
its flashes of colour either to quotations artfully in 
woven or to the antics o ayful humour, which in £ op ntellec 
lighter vein regaled itself by caricaturing and distott-| ti ad iny 
ing any illogical statement or any lapse from good Rt termi 
sense in one’s hurried interjections. He had, in de Mj 
loguing, a mischievous fondness for playing out tH 
game of argument to a finish and inflicting a sudd 
and disastrous checkmate on any unwary advan 
of his opponent — a process not always relished h 
those whose sense of was less active that h Min, 
p je dis d aint!) 


own. A 
llege th 


t 
at 
Sery 
N a. 


This scorn of orna 
called fioritura, was 
writing: it carried no 
epithet or wordy 1 
work, in which - 
some readers seem 
cult of the strenui 


vy. 
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t wi involved undoubted] certai - 
e k to play, involvi Ndoubtedly a certain unac 
E wledged feud with the graces. It has even led 
hy some, who read Shelley and Blake with more discern- 
Conce, Yh ling eyes than they turn on Babbitt, to assume that he 
Fead the poets only professionally and in a harshly 

n him, He Puritanic spirit. The frequency and the aptness of his 


=% 
f= a 
ER 
EF 

A 


f masid Ig 9 yerse quotations are enough to prove that he read the 

nking iy) poets much more sympathetically than any unimagina- 
» and to tive person would consent to do. One might more 
' of it u plausibly assume that it was the prose writers that he 


read professionally. The truth is that he read verse 
Pwith delight as well as edification. A specialist in the 
goetry of solitude, I found myself much put to it to 
old my own when we drifted one evening into the 
ivolous sport of capping verses on this theme. Bab- 
tt was in those days rapturously (though with a de- 
rously intellectual rapture) reading Faust for the 
st time, and innumerable bits of Goethean flotsam 
i ingle in his talk with bits of Lucretius, 

hom he greatly affected — far more 
f the age, Tennyson and Browning. 
, Byron’s superb power then and al- 
m more than such a strenuously anti- 
st should, in good logic, have allowed. 
, the morbid melancholy, and 
t, in these poets, he seemed to 
apathetic or significant than 
nore completely a stranger 
tions of such dangerous 


Ga ko 


rtinent passages or 
s from some well- 
ne on his shelves, 


- = a 
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and when the arena of conversation had p 
ferred from the outdoor world to the stud een tran 
step was to turn to the source and drink “Eee A 
fountain-head. In this way he was foresaw the | 
down the wit and wisdom of the ages from his Pn liy 

He was not so ready to put it back again; e. og 

chairs, and floor were thickly littered with vol A 
not a few of them eloquently open. This reat fal 
of order was catholic enough to love disorder as an 
He was fond of quoting the subtle saying of Cha 
Eliot Norton, that selfishness, driven out from h 
central stronghold, is apt to take refuge on the gy, 
face. With Babbitt, order, on the contrary, remaing 
confined to the central stronghold. His “goody”, in. 4 


ee ear 


Very much alive to expe 


on research and their neglect of hi 
ideas that made him rebel a: 
schaftliche Methode. At 
savants with whom he 
Langues Orientales by 

. speed page after page | 
` of blasting his way i 
mining and sapping. 


2 hag 
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] driny > the d ments, however, for he formed life-long friendships 


a Fforeye tty, with several of the most distinguished among them, 


sf ta as even urged, before his year of study was 
: again ti * l eto devote himself to Oriental languages is the 
ed a and.) expectation of finding a place in the school. But his 
That vola “allegiance to the Greeks and Greek humanism pre- 
b 1S MW ` 
e disortat bi aa most original minds he did not consent to owe 
Saying of | any major debts to minds that were not original, and 
en out fed he consequently did not so much pass through the 


‘hands of his professors at Harvard as slip through 
them. Norton, whom he knew only later, was of 
course the exception. Harvard had at that time a 
hining galaxy of classical scholars, but they were in 
eneral specialists of that straiter sect which the pres- 
ige of Germany had set in the high places. Babbitt 
yas em and their colleagues in the 
‘the Philological Syndicate. While 
to pay high tribute to their scholar- 
‘standards of which he emulated, 
gogy half humorously and half satiri- 
lly rallied the professional tone of 


ed narrowness of vision which 
ic grooves is so apt to generate. 
ding at their pedantry — though 
it as little as was humanly 
viewed him with sus- 
to extol his Latinity 
, I was silenced by the © 
of it —he elected 
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mathematically exact, and not many of M 
fessor’s colleagues could have boasted ‘of bai € pn, | Hy 
treated. Babbitt was warned by the registra, t jy) 
had more cuts than any man in Harvard. Lis nt J pf 
this certification of non-attendance with a visibi ih pi 


faction that hardly suggested the future advocate | | 
att ply 


convention and discipline. It was the one hoton j 
distinction of his college career th i. 
wear without due humility. 
To us tame villatic fowl who religiously Conforme 
with prescription he used to say: “We receive tw 
educations, the one that is given us and the One that | o suas Om 
we give ourselves.” He did not propose to let thf gill’ she te. 
former unduly crowd the latter. He thus had the} gia 
appearance of being indolent. It was only an appear | jill 
ance. More than once, on dropping into his room, || gi 
found him lying on the floor, flat on his stomach ani 
kicking up his heels in the air, his head propped on 
alternating hands, poring over Plato in the G ch 
without notes. On a later occasion, during a hur e 
business trip across the continent he read eight hur 
dred pages of Plato in transit. The prescribed tas 
of the college routine he executed perfunctol! 
though well. Sophomore English themes were 
a fixed hour. Babbitt usually made a 
his lucubration into the box (t 
during the last five minutes. O 
end of our senior year — he asked 
my moral support” by accomy 
fessor Goodwin’s house. It w: 
urgency —a “forensic” on 
great Hellenist calmly re 
ciple: “My vacation bega 
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“But my graduation depends on this!” “I can’t help 


rd. Ha tha, i that, Mr. Babbitt — your paper should have been 


h a vi M nded in on time.” Alas! the convinced apostle of 
are ad discipline had encountered that not always agreeable 
ew 0 thing — 2 convinced disciplinarian. The faculty, hap- 
hel ily, was less convinced, and Babbitt was graduated, 
- HE See over Aristotle’s dead body, with high honours. 


© Hisattitude toward the hierarchy of professors was 
‘on the whole one of aloofness — his interests were 
different from theirs. How did he regard his fellow- 
students? He was not a recluse. Very human (as be- 
f comes a humanist) and intensely alive (as becomes 
everybody), he always exalted the active and stirring 
qualities that go to make the accomplished citizen of 
the world. L’honnéte homme qui ne se pique de rien 
was his ideal. Yet, though he picked up a fair number 
ual acquaintances at college, he formed few 

y impressed with the sense of man’s 
ess in the universe. The phrase of 
quoted most frequently was “the 
inking power”. He put the social 
lane than the virtues of the inner 
1e common inversion of this scale 
rce of the growing superficiality 
r. Graces and charm, chivalry 
ould be taken for granted 
welling on them, lest the 
what they pretend to 
ot for him a wholly 
mere gregariousness 
felt no need of rub- 
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out of humour, never bored, never crayin chanos A / PP 

diversion, or company except on his OWN term, BE oy i a 
of intellectual companionship. His high spiria Og | | | f 
bined with his philosophic imperturbability, absol ù | / / 


excluded those ups and downs of mood aka i 


i í ; W 
moping melancholies by which youth CONtTives toe | Y 


! f 


off a too insistent enjoyment of its own riches, H. j Ae 


“a 
a 
LS 


needed no such cordials or contrasts. He foun ita / 
as he led it, calmly and contemplatively, a sufficient p” fh 
varied adventure, and could see a windfall in ds ip é 
random experience. He was far too active inward 1 i, 
to need outside activities. He joined no clubs or sock! gP ah 
eties; and he took no part in any sport, though here w {lh 
I suspected him of repressed inclinations. He was M Aaa 
theatre-goer. Above all he was intensely averse ti 
sentimental fervours. When he found a score o 
George Sand’s novels lined up on my shelves, 
hinted grave doubts as to my future, and, as regar 
the novels, he was ready to echo George Ill: 
Shakespeare: “Sad stuff, eh! sad stuff!” So, a doz 
years later, when he found among his wedding pr 
ents a set of the Browning Letters, he excla me 
“Good God! how can anybody think I am going 
wade through all that slu: oy ie 
He saw in our nove 


sili 


e; ft 


E a: 
i ‘al 
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Ead 
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a cheap device for the v 
“erotic, neurotic, a 


tramping for a m 
added to the me 
carried in our | 
Pendennis, whi 
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Af preak new ground. Elis references to the novel are 
F? and far between, and his taste was decidedly for 
aby E nasculine kind. In his work Jane Austen, Char- 
k. Brontë, George Eliot, are not once mentioned. 
E: true Dickens is mentioned but once, and Mere- 
ith and Trollope and Conrad and Turgenieff not at 
of all. If he made a place for the literature of recreation, 


Ste a e *Sufiel he made none for the literature of relaxation. Wh 
ar las ‘relax, for example, by reading detective stories? Why 
too a Pia Bot meditate — like Buddha under the bo-tree? Yet 


he too would relax, perhaps once in a twelvemonth, 
and then his meditation insensibly turned to revery: 
he heard the temple-bells of Mandalay and actually 
dreamed of an Arcadia, a hermitage in Buddhistic 
urma, on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Alas! though 
urged me month after month to join him in a 
amp through Europe, and accused me of “quiet 
stinacy” because I perforce refused, he never in- 
ed me to share his hut in Burma. Was this because 
had confessed that Buddhism, for all its fourteen 
eo 
oman, the 


3 ine of fiction and the not un- 
lergraduate hearts (as Pendennis 


any unguarded dis- 
ould quote a sloka 
ncing woman as a 
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chanced in our peregrinations to run acros 


extra-studious looking girl, let loose from the 80 


-=; 
Z J 


t 
cliffe Annex, he would indulge in unflattering t ! 
madversions, which were easily stretched tonii h f 
the New England woman and even woman in send j 
He did not foresee that he was destined tä teach | j| 
Radcliffe girls for forty years (with emphatic 4 te | j! 
ciation of their studious turn), or that a kindly fe i) 
should lead him to select from among them the a f 
voted helpmate and companion of his after life He 
justified these ungallant attacks on the fair sex on |? 
the principle of the “healthy shock”, and held that | ? 
long exposure to the infectious atmosphere of Georg |? 
Sand’s romances demanded allopathic treatment, ~ 

In short, though not unsociable, he was, as regarc 
sentiment, himself very much New England 
Kindly, courteous, and prac í 
but reserved to a degree that s 
initiated to think him shy. 


and after an inexcusably prolong 
gising for not writing with r 
after which perilous approxim 
ism, he recoiled into objectivi 
of local colour and customs 
— to be followed by another 
be six. “A frightful amount 
“is wasted in frivolous letter 
pushed his concessions to se 
me a copy of Espronce 
mantic poets. 4s 
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riendship was exalted to the level 


His notion of f 


att nanimity, as one learned on putting it 
et e „tique magi e : 
Miri to 8 i te ne but it was severe rather than indulgent. 
“OMan ; Ugh} He eschewed flattery, even eulogy (save of the ab- 
tined t Rene) ait) and maintained a sometimes tantalizing detach- 
S ’ 


1 empha teagh en. He would point out one’s faults and blunders 
that a ki C M with a fine acumen; but one’s virtues, he felt, would 


O H ‘ently mirror themselves in consciousness with- 
hic F je de, | ke aeaeo help. He would shake hands with 
pr ter life} athletic emphasis; but he never slapped you on the 

h e fair back or called you old man — which is perhaps a 
k”, and F defect in a sophomore. But in so sage a sophomore, 


this was, when properly comprehended, a kind of 
virtue: you could take all his tenders for true pay. 
The offices of friendship consituted for him the es- 
ip, and if he so rarely translated his 
s, this was because he took it so 
- granted. He was to his intimates, 
of the old dictum, a guide and phi- 
riend; and a friend, he was fond 
be a thorn in the side of his 
‘this part with more vigour than 
a little provocation he could even 
‘sides. His critical faculty made it 
sharp-edged wit and aptness 

ry anything but easy. 
he treasured up really 
ce consideration. They 
some gallantry, past 
always in good order. 
his carriage was 1n- 
pe yo interrupted, “but 


rr Pe: 
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and his seventy-odd inches rose like a tower abo Vay 
my sixty-seven. Again when I diplomatical] lie 
marked that our handwriting fell a little short of a |; ifs 
Spencerian standard, he epigrammatically remjp ie vy . 
me that modesty, like charity, begins at home. He did 1 ve 
not by any means belong to the race of those who if i yy 
are, in Sainte-Beuve’s words, nés disciples: he Was 4 [ip F. 
born leader. You speedily felt that you were in twa vf IPs 
hands — he never consciously delivered himself into 
yours. Nature —and a very efficacious grace super |p 
vening upon nature — had decreed that he should be 
_ Kung-fu-tze and you only Hui or Yu; you night 
even be Yuan Zang; whom the master once kicke 
in the shins for a breach of decorum. soe 
The temptation to turn the studious life into 
sedentary life did not exist for him. I doubt 
one that knew Babbitt ever thought of him 
down: he seemed to be always sta: 
For a half-dozen hours indoors he 
amends by an hour or two out of doc 
an indefatigable walker, as Cambri 
virons could attest. He even, to e 
came a runner, and for years took | 
strenuous form of super-pedestriar 
the midnight hour, the police abo 
Gardens mistook for a robber p 
what proved to be Babbitt and h 


A devotee of the outdo 
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t | . . . s 
naj $ WA er of nature — and of the primitive! He might 
Is Cally N E the primitivism of the sophisticated modern, 
at ho, ty decty "ys in urbe who fabricates it calmly seated 
Fac, Ome Prhe msticus y 
Phir of N i his desk; he cherished a more genuine and rugged 
SCip), tho. Eimitivism of his own. He might in the winter season 
t Yoy i: he, Ee lectures and conferences fulminate against Rous- 
| U è r 
Vered ye W seau’s return to nature, but when summer with its 


Moer liberty came again, he invariably returned to 
nature himself, and made the New England lakes and 
sountains his fair-weather friends. He loved nature, 
‘ot in the naturalist’s minutely observant fashion, for 
“hich he had little gift, but in a large, acceptant, and 
vous manner, that had in it a touch of the Homeric. 
fe had a relish for spirited contact with primeval 
ountain and forest and sea. A hint of danger too 
] not come amiss. When I took him to task for 
imming straight seaward in defiance of currents 
leaded guilty to one form— 
of romanticism, the romanticism 
is, no doubt, along with the 
now at first hand the cities 
led him to spend his junior 
aate from Havre to Gibral- 
obrero francés) and from 


re potent 
d minds of 


Babbitt tempered with 
a philosophy that 
vard indulgence of 
sense of humour 
lis most intellectual 
es in the busi- 
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remained intact to the end. Under the learned ne Uh 
fessor the eternal adolescent with his keen relish fy W) 
the comic was perpetually reappearing, as lively j H 
he had been even in that remoter past than the ia i 
known to me, when he wrote a funny column fo; 7 
Texas Siftings, or when he mingled on termg d Hi j 
equality, fraternity, and brutality with New Yoi 

street-arabs and gave with zest and received wit | 
sage unconcern the inevitable black eyes and bloo ty | 
noses, or when, turned cowboy on his uncle’s ranch | 
he amused himself by pulling a retiring rattlesnake oy |) 
of its hole by the tail and whirling it around his head, P 


Evidently the romanticism of adventure is not witho 
dangers, almost as great as falling in love or plung 
into revery. To be complete, let me add that 
_ learned professor pre-existed in the adolescen 
still in the High School, Babbitt was reac 


the Horatian maxim Sapere auc 
audacity so far as to plan 4 
His lively humour was 
impress of wry and risible con 
actively open to their appeal, ; 
perforce from the most unpr 
inject them into what seen 
ones. This was one of his - 
imagination which he ma 
human nature. I reme 
qualms how he one evenine 
hear a certain Hiram Erast 
know not what subvarie 
The sage failed to turn up, 
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ge such exotic groups always are, grew vocal on its 
pf 4 n account, and the air was soon thick with theos- 
nny Col A M One troubled soul, baffled by this display of 
led k ol i HRA dve familiarity with the arcana of deity, blankly 

- i fke d: “How do you people define God, anyway?” 
WE Such a lapse into the merely elementary instantly 
brought to their feet half a score of God-intoxicated 
W depts, open-mouthed and vociferous. Babbitt, with 
aughter shaking both his sides, nudged me in the 
ibs, and whispered (audibly, I fear): “Ten people 
F who can define God!” His recurrent and violent re- 
P lapses into laughter punctuated all the rest of the 
programme. Luckily the defining of God proved so 
bsorbing that our indecorous behaviour did not en- 
ul expulsion from this paradise of mystics. The epi- 
de had a sequel. I can still recall Babbitt’s ironic 
| when next day he brought me a clipping 
Herald, which explained the ab- 
is from the theosophic concili- 
ped with the cash-box! I hope 
bitt of his oft-repeated doctrine 
have a keen sense of the prac- 


mi i 


—_— 


itself a few years later when 
and visited the oral exam- 
agrégé. His well-nigh 
is few lapses only the 
he pronounced all as ole. 
three genders: mascu- 
emale beings, 
nte’s precept, 

e convulsed 
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with ill-suffocated laug 


and regained his com osur . i e) | 
withal SO unsuccessfully that umana a i i 
ton can only be ascribed to French seni Cleo. | 
frowning examiners (Beljame was nite of ‘hae The 
view of Babbitt’s blond floridity, probabl em), in 
down, in this atmosphere of Anglo-Saxéaiaie u 
atavistic Anglo-Saxons, void of decorum sind a 
amenable to discipline. | | Not 
Babbitt was even capable (though not without 
fair measure of provocation) of laughing at hiatal 
as well as at others. At one time he became interested | 
in the genealogy of his family — the Earl of Shaftes | i 
bury was reputed to be in the ancestral line, Babbir 
related with much hilarity how instead of such eg- 
cutcheoned progenitors, he had traced a prosaic li 
of respectable burgesses, varied only by the 
pected apparition of the tragedienne Charlo 
man, of an early settler who had been killed 
Indians while hiding up a tree with his dog ba 
at the foot of it, and of yet another ancestor v 
held up in his epitaph as a warning example 
ish muserliness. The genealogical researche 
dropped at this point. But in general he 
most of us, more ready to laugh at others 
casion even at his own father, though thi 
prevent him from endorsing Confucius on f 
When I mischievously contrasted his real S! 
ments of human nature with his socialisti 
amiable omnium gatherum expansiveness, N 
fully remarked: “You can’t size up thes 
lovers of mankind in this off-hand f 
should see my father working his way th 


hter (not incommunicah 


DItt 
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crowd to get a seat in the Elevated!” I never did; 
but I remember vividly how one evening Doctor 
“Babbitt reported that he had just met a very re- 
markable man, a man with a very remarkable scheme 
_ for doing away with money! “Bah! I’ve met a lot 
© of men who know how to do away with money,” 
PE rejoined his son dryly — and the conversation dried | 
Fup too. If Babbitt ever dreamed of Utopias, it must 
“F have been in his cradle. He was, at the age of twenty, 
MS a realist of long standing. 

This realism is the core of his thinking. Its whole 
aim is to lay bare the residue of truth essential to wise 
living from the parasitic growths under which the 
st of knowledge, of power, and of sensation have 
idden it. Only a deep and earnest nature with a 
xed ethical centre illumined by the insight of genius 
‘ould disengage and embody it in such monumental 
orm. It is thus that he conceived life, and it is thus 
hat he lived. His whole career is unified by this 
gleness of purpose. Despite his clear understand- 

ature and its always half-hearted 

h summons, he fought off disil- 
lent and strove to the very end 
ry to. impress his strenuous ideals 
ation-hunting age. He was 

e point of self-forgetful- 

> last time, only a few 

| lar ily been together 
lling, with serene 
e, the luminous 
by the most 
) his heart 
And all 


We 
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around him on his bed lay the scattered bine tJ | 
and reports of his graduate students, which he m K 
a matter of professional honour to read, thoy a 
could do so only in broken snatches. To my a h 
strances he characteristically replied: “When a 1 
has been hired to do a job, it’s only decent to k 
it to the end.” m 7 | 


x 


“My Public” 


AUSTIN WARREN 


ne young writer, like the young mechanic or the 
f | young banker, is likely to have been born in a 
“Frillage, or in suburbia. His first effusion, whether 
[novel or epic, appears to him sui generis, and his 
Poenius” marks him as apart from his fellows. He feels 
lone, “different”, not understood, a freak and a sport 
mongst his relatives and his schoolmates. That he is 
may be the voice of Gleasondale does not occur to 
; he wants, so far as he is conscious of his en- 
toning society, to satirize or to censure it. The 
ject of his desire for expression is himself, appre- 
nded as the part of him which lies alien to the 

erests of other men, the part he does not share. 
He writes for himself, condescending to read his 
oduct to a few syr ipathetic, middle-aged women 
10, themselves, have written verses, and who offer 
his youth and te rament the homage he accepts 
Us _ Surreptitiously he sends his 


(pourings to or some equally impres- 
~ repository teacher of English at 
high schoo the world not yet be- 
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the Village, he finds other young men wh A 
larly, thought of themselves as unique; who ne sim; |/ 
instead of resorting to the novels and “snap, arly | 
zines at the local drugstore, had purchase W Maga, |/ 
cated volumes from the Modern Library p 


| 
amongst them, more fortunate than the rest by ith: 


of a plutocratic uncle, there is a youth who é 
“little magazine”, of which Vol. I No. 
last) has just been inaugurated. Our young revol 
from suburbia experiences a change of heart. He i | 
lost his lofty isolation, the badge of his genius; by |! 
then he scarcely misses it, for he has found his Kini |/ 
— others, a group even, who feel, as he does thy |i” 
nothing else can possibly be so important < 
and that, in consequence, the real hero 
are not Babe Ruth, Dr. Fosdick, Sen: 
fessor Einstein but Pound, Eliot, Joyce, : 
pontiffs of letters may be. 1 ada 


His new friends discuss, read, and e 
publish in magazines of which he ha 
as heard, but in which, so their editors 
“vital”, creative”, “experimental” worl 
young man quickly apprehends 
“vital’’, discovering, to his secret shame. 
nal, self-expressive verses, penned at th 
in Gleasondale, had followed some 
out-moded style — that of Swinbur 
St. Vincent Millay. He learns to coi 
tic revelations. He begins to publis 
his works to a public, that inner 
young editors and poorer young 
other writers, Probably there exist 
do not view themselves as potent 
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Sar W e not thought occasionally — in this respect, at 
tn Chas bp * like Fenimore Cooper when he set about pen- 
iby ed. A ; Precaution — that they could compose a novel 


lan th ary Ed as what they held in their hands: some of us 
ter e a never “painted in oils”, but we have all written. 
* ‘inner circle”, however, professional in its aims 
not in its attainment of recognition, comprises a 
Pastiy narrower group than that of the “general”, “un- 
anointed” perusers. Some of its members will later 
*Y relinquish their ambitions and subside into salesmen 
pr, with less violence, professors; but some, also, will 
persist; and, having won the “private public”, they 
vill, while still asserting that only the opinion of the 
ite can possibly matter, extend hands, and manu- 
ipts, to the publishers and editors who purvey to 
real public, the public which buys autographed 
oks and tickets to Hugh Walpole’s lectures and 
hich writes fan mail to Branch Cabell. 
Ihe young writer — let us spare him embittering 
lay in recognition — wins for his poems, or his 
vel, the imprint of a New York publisher. A 
cktail party celebrates his début. The New York 
mes awards him space and a photograph; the 
eeklies assign to the appropriate literary 
chool” or econ “class”; Brentano’s allots him 
window; the 7 printing an interview with 
n, acquaints 1 his rise from Gleason- 
€, his way « chair and flicking 
Teports his views 


-Igarette, des 
Willa Cat ne 
‘1eartened, 
uch his 

Venture 


uscript, for 
would like 
But is 
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that safe? I go into the bookshop five da 
Christmas to buy a present for Uncle Seth, befon 
I ask for Joseph C. Lincoln’s latest novel PY Yearly 
that he has written another, and, without ey ht 
It, that its setting remains Cape Cod, that iter 
ents persist the familiar ones. How tricked "Bred 
feel if Mr. Lincoln had suddenly turned g 
analytic or Marxian, served up not Yankees od cho, Vi 
ers or neurotics. Is the case, really, so different a 
authors more palpably literary? The sense of v 
“my public” expects is as strong with most mef of 
letters as with John McCormack or Roland Hayes, |, 
Here, having “safely” conducted our young write | 
through his first success and having forecast his proh |. 
able future, we may leave him; but the implic 
commonplace moral of the fable reads: 
emerge from a family and a fortuitous fam 
they proceed to other social con 
temperaments and tastes; 
whether orthodox or individ 
erence (the man who hates 
from concern with “society”, 
hatred); they write for a public 
lic, actual or envisaged as a mot 
once they have found readers, Lerni 
heartens and hampers them. ma 
Doubtless some men there 
sharpen their thoughts, discl 
acceptable moods, or fasten, 
needs, the fugitive recollectic 
are, assuredly, few, and wh 
indites merely to express hin 


to be read by others we may 


Be, da “MY PUBLIC” [o9] 
Cle S y 99 
í Dove W iher an hypocrite or the dupe of his own pride. 
thoy; A rr o primary and well-nigh universal motive of litera- 

s tha, = Wp The p s of speech, is communication. 
f at Ite: lh, ture, d if et vip 
trick ts j Even, however, 1t we add: “Yes, but it is a com- 
ty ed y ynication of the self”, we are still undelivered from 
4 Teg N 4 ciety, for only in the abstract are these two per- 
Nkee i Qf 4 ctly discrete. In practice, the particular self mirrors, 
SO diffe, exemplifies, corresponds to a smaller or a larger group; 


© sens of E and the value of the author, as criticism appraises it, 


ith ‘resides, eminently, in this typicality. In articulating 
R himself, the author articulates an inarticulate group. 
UL yo Have we not all known those who, though them- 
Orecas selves voiceless, had the temperament and the temper 


of Fielding, of Jane Austen, of Meredith, of Johnson, 
of Pater, of Proust? Some writers bespeak a social 
lass, some a generation, some a recurrent life-atti- 
tude. The greatest transcend these particularities of 


e representation; we can say only that they are men, 
hi and that nothing human seems alien to natures so 
a] comprehensive. ez 
is d _ The phoenix, were it a poet, could rhapsodize con- 
-he oi ident that the self it had to express would be not only 


“original” but literally unique; but then the boon 
were a dubious one, for, as the experience of what it 
like to be a phoenix would be unintelligible to all 
Other creatures, its o¢ d want for an audience. 
P Shakespeare we | posite of the fabled 
rd: the universal sp ere are times when 
“e cannot distend ample dimensions 
relief, to the 


ricted 0 
rning } 
adien 


ij 
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reader reaches for his Amiel. At such times 
“Culture” which most sharply rebukes Us; r 
is our consciousness that our restricted, our 
self has conquered, that our ease is being tak 
parochial Zion. © Ae 
Ultimately our judgement of a book is a judgeme 
of the self we apprehend through it, and the ‘all 
and scope of that self. The more horizontally and 
vertically representative that self is, the larger a 
deeper and greater the book. 
Neither in fable nor in homily have I wandered 
beyond reach of my text. Albert Guérard has just | 4 
published a volume* on the mutual relations of litera. | 
ture and society: literature in its exclusive sense ic 
belles lettres, society in the amplest of connotations, Lagi 
French by birth and education, Guérard has lived ; 
these States, of which he is now a hopeful citizen, f 
more than twenty-five years. By trade a profess 
he is obviously, in addition, a mai | of the world: 


has read widely and remembers what he has read; 
has also known and relished n en. An earlier book 


his, The Life and Death of an Idec p3 


It js toy Hy 
ather, if 
Privat 


civilization in the classical age. 
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À ° FS è 
i of our native academics, can write; he has a 
watt : k: for phrase-making, and obviously relishes taking 


gy his pen in hand. But, if I may “explain” him in terms 
| of his environment, his sojourn in California has been 

Bal somewhat deleterious. Though he seems unconverted 
I to its climate — “I would not”, he says, “endorse the 
F claims of San Diego, where they play the organ out- 
f doors every day in the year, or those of Yuma, Ari- 
7B zona, where they offer you a free lunch every day 
Fhe sun does not shine” — he has acquired a certain 
P forced and over-persistent sprightliness which capti- 
vates for a dozen pages at a time but irks upon pro- 
tracted acquaintance. He has become too eager not 
o bore his audience of co-eds, too conscious that his 
cture must deftly mix its ingredients of humour, 
itticism, anecdote, local allusion, patriotic attesta- 
on, personal whimsy, information, generalization. 
he resultant cocktail proves a shade too smooth in 


e. 


view Guérard has the combined de- 
ofessor and of a man of the world, 
at old-fashioned vintage. His favour- 
14 or thereabouts — Mencken, 
Nathan; amongst the French, 
atole France; amongst the Eng- 
e philosophers, Bergson. With 

t up”: he has read Babbitt 
dicks, and genially bears 
asm or Humanism. Of 
writes: “Any new 
t goes through our 
tating housemaid, 
| a purpose in- 


i, 
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” ) | Pe ar 
scrutable to man”; and of 1930’s controversy; « fe wo nu | 
ica would never have listened to the muffled echt A bye. of 
very ancient discussions, if these had not been “fl of if Pi h . 
as ‘the New Humanism’, with a first-class sta ii if yo r 
sounding TERS ER o and against, i 7 py i ot G 
we must surmise that it 1s Dette Ng 
ter for a few thousay j 0 f. J 


Americans to talk about Humanism than about the | ¢ j i atl 
antics of some picturesque Mayor, Governor > |¥ w ca 
Evangelist.” In other words, Guérard finds mild d if i el 
tellectual titillation in critical theories as he finds; ve 
heartier kind of amusement in the home-brewed re- ie Whate 
ligions of Southern California; but it has never ji 
occurred to him to take them, or any critico-philo- w a rell US} 
sophical theory, in “real” earnest. He is palpably and 
astoundingly not crisis-conscious, seems emotionally | 
unaware of collapsing and ascending polities in Eu i 
rope, and of American upheavals seems even 1 
The American mentality still, for him, “kee 
with Coolidge”; of newer, “puzzled Am 
knows nothing. ii 
The defects and the merits of Guérard’ 
ceed from this detachment, this scepticism 
attitudes and philosophies. The author su 
terrain: the influence on literature of ra 
economic and social class, nationality, af 
ural history, physiological, sociological, ps 
of writers, the “enigma of genius”; the 1 
universities, academies, courts, salons, “ ‘S¢ 
business of publishing; the place and the 
of magazines. He ends with three chapt 
good-humoured, sanguine prophecy. Oi 
between literature and society, he hol 
theory. After surveying other men’s doct 


the gy D a ae 
E € Sy. CMY PUBLIC” i 
| ad nated : TE 


g first te cludes: petion may be true in the abstract: 
is, Chae. Mf ¢hat is no concern Of ours... . The scientific defi- 


T fo ang 4 Ki ‘niteness of Taine and his successors is a delusion. We 
anis Cai AA felt from the beginning that there was ‘something’ to 
la m yp race, environment, and time. After this survey, we 

Yor ) ctill feel that there is ‘something’ to them: how much, 
Uérarg wwe do not know.” A sensible deduction. Indeed, 
heo / “common sense” is Guérard’s instrument and badge. 
the Ties In expository method French, in turn of mind he is 


i English or American: no Procrustean bed his. There 
“something” to everything — except metaphysics 
and dogma. Whatever can be discerned without la- 
borious research or deep and persistent intellection 
sucrard can tell us; his eyes are natively keen: he 
neither pedant nor fool. 
His virtues show at their best in Part II, Homo 
ptor: the Author as a Social Type. On particular 
is sometimes definite, as in his refutation of 
hereditary genius” or his remarks on infant 
\lways he is shrewd and “sensible”. Of 
aintenance, for example, he writes: 
of genius who can not sell their wares, 
o so, or who have none to sell: 
would be, not to seek a patron, 
le mode of life, work for it, and 
time. . . . An outdoor occupa- 
, would be ideal. The pastoral 
ived. A forest ranger, a rural 
Opportunities for poetry. 
” The ablest think- 
ter 21, Influence 


conjures up the 


ag 
a 
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writer's Utopia — which appears to be also his 
far as he feels any slight desire to remould Di 
to him, after all, a pretty comfortable old w 
which bears some small resemblance to that re 
world” anticipated by the essayists of Tur A 
Review. “Grapholis is not a vast empire. A huge con || 
try is slow-witted. . .. How much more favourable 
the city-state, Athens, or Florence, or the tiny oid i iF 
pality, like Weimar! . . . Culturally, vast entities i AA y 
barren. Fhe formula of the future is communalisn 4 
as in 1871 — a world federation of independent cit- j É 


Dg | 
“Tee 


ies.” The postulated country “is not predominanti 
industrial”, Its citizens ply the arts and the cr 
they are leisurely in their movements, conversa 
ally gifted, fond of sidewalk cafés. The “eno 
majority” of them “belong, broadly, to the 
and that race, needless to say, is our ow 
Africa each have their Grapholis, friendly 
pendent”. These happy people are not p 

business, science, and international relations 
ploy a simple, artificial language, but their 
“sonorous, highly inflected, strongly accen 
guage, full of idioms, allusive phrases, veil 
phors. . . . They rejoice in the possession 
dialects and forms of slang, closely related : 
remain mutually intelligible, but different « 
give a racier tang to any man’s speech.” | 
classes are “definite enough: a man knows 
doubt whether he belongs to the upper m 
or the lower nobility; but interpenetratiot 
solutely barred”. A significant differentie 
exists between the Guérardian-Cabellian 
such as more earnest men would post 
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kin Grapholis have no philosophical point de repère, 
o “first principles”; they are romantics for whom a 
® yfficient criterion of polities and faiths is picturesque- 


f short, this is scarcely a book for the “thinker”. 
Tr neither tells us what we did not know nor intro- 
duces a new method of socio-literary analysis nor 
q plies, with superior consistency and penetration, 
one already familiar. Rather, it is, in the best sense, 
nddressed ad populum. Easily, genially, cleverly, it 
atroduces, to what should be a large and gratified 
blic, a range of important problems and offers, to- 
yard their solution, whatever “common sense” can 
ctate; and for the young writer, at Gleasondale or 
Columbia, it should prove a painless initiation. 


REVIEWS i 
A Witness for the Government* f 


HAT a relief to read a really good book On ne f 
WV tics! Even to disagree with Mr. Nock. P% yr 


small extent that is necessary, is a pleasure. His sll 9 fh 
is lucid with the lucidity of thought long ripened is 
rich and powerful intellect. One knows where P 
stands with him, and where he stands; one feels an 
pression of difference would be understood. There i 
freedom from the maddening sensation of bat lin 
through clouds of solid smoke experienced when 
ing to make contact with the minds that p a 
current political fare: the Marxian far 
and New Deal sentimentalists, the m 
economists who babble of plenty-leisur 
Liberty Leaguers, guardians of the Cor 
old-fashioned Jeffersonian Republicans 
But it is frivolous to compare Albert 
writers who have nothing in comm 
subject-matter. And equally frivol 
matters of style and tone when the s 
portant. In Our Enemy, the State N 
written one of the most penetrating 
treatises on public affairs ever produce 
try. Its sustained, undeviating, unc 
slaught on the main drift of our til 


* OUR ENEMY, THE STATE by Albert 


209 pp. $2.25). 
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han a feat of intellectual heroism, which may have 
. 3 wait years or generations to be appreciated. 

lent: ft for Mr. Nock 1s, with Ralph Adams Cram and 
WE Bouck White, one of the few rebels of the older gen- 
a sion who long ago found the right enemy: who 
Fere not deceived by the surface dissimilarity of plu- 
SOME rocracy and collectivism: who have hated and fought 
ub che Monster State, under whatever name: and have 
dreamt of the Human State, if it might be achieved— 
or restored, as Mr. Cram would say. It is of inestimable 
.Pyalue that the meagre literature of this up-hill battle 
has been enriched by Mr. Nock’s rounded statement 
sf the political philosophy which illumined his Free- 
yan, and which has hitherto found its fullest expres- 
yn in certain chapters of his book Jefferson (1926). 
In a footnote Mr. Nock remarks: 


discreditable thing that this century 
duced in America an intellectually re- 
tion of the complete case against the 

onfiscations of social power; a pres- 
h bears the mark of having sound 
osophy behind it. Mere interested 
ividualism” and agonized fustian 
are so specious, so frankly un- 
e become contemptible. Con- 


‘reject any suggestion 
sed he names. But pend- 
sleter document Our 
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is a sharp distinction which—preferring Siran 
Gumplowicz and Oppenheimer (whom he cath Rh fi 
leos” of political thought) to Aristotle and kink ali 
‘Mr. Jefferson”—he makes between the Ry cloy 
government. “Ihe State invariably had its oti 
conquest and confiscation. . . . The sole inv 
characteristic of the State is the economic ex eh : 
tion of one class by another.” Government aa 
other hand, “contemplates no positive interven 
upon the individual, but only a negative interventio, 
. . . Government implements the common desire of 
society, first, for freedom, and second, for security.” | i 
This formulation apparently aided Mr. Nock in } gt! 
crystallizing his political philosophy, and in tum i} 
serves him very well in conveying it. Bu 
arguable whether this terminology—l 
the dichotomies one meets in disputati 
a rhetorical device than a piece of 
In any case the point is not vital. If on 
ditional usage—and is willing to b 
insistence that the difference he points « 
of degree, but of kind”, and “4s now 
most important duty that civilizatiot 
safety” —it is perfectly easy to read h 
government” and “bad governmen 
State” and “the bad State”. i 
It does injustice to Mr. Nock’s b ( 
state its thesis or criticize its termin 
great merit lies primarily in the pr 
author brings to the discussion of c 
situations, periods, events, pron 
by detestation of what has been 
and is now happening at vastly 


cc 
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ety, leg Gy 


; en “Ad ad ck and forth over modern history showin 
c ‘ably a the Ùh! ranges Pac and aggression have operated drodh the 
T Th ad : ihe of governmental powers, pointing out the 
the < So] * oy Bs the blunders, the blind impulses whereby men 
s eCo On - tO be expropriated and exploited by other men 

oY 


0 ry instrument th 
O Dos: tt y through the ue y at should keep them 
itive 5 Mapree and secure. 


f 


a Negat; ltt, There is a valuable chapter on the European back- 
the Ve tet, sround of the Colonists and the colonial period in this 
d second 13 country, coming to the conclusion, extreme-sounding 


on da 
for } 


IY aided’ y 


t UDNnY 7 $ 


T 


but well supported, “The Colonists regarded the State 
s primarily an instrument whereby one might help 
neself and hurt others. . . . No other view of the 
ate was ever held in colonial America”. Incidentally, 
r. Nock’s State is not usually an “instrument”, but 
re li independent entity engaged in destroy- 
ar-personification is so frequent as to 
nce to blame evil on evil men. 
ter deals with the pervasive “‘land- 
our early history. Mr. Nock here 
obable influence of the itch for land- 
y the Revolution of 1776; in reaction 
on taking up the western lands. 
uich Mr. Nock discusses the fram- 
tion and the rise of the “party sys- 
s best opportunity for explaining, 
ncies of today in terms of our 
ndant footnotes throughout the 
events in a most devastating 
e book is largely historical 
eKS point of view, our 
and the early period 
1e whole picture. 
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Properly to criticize Oy 
require a book of similar size. There seemed Wouly 
present reviewer, for one thin an i i to th 
By an insufficient „U 
ness, in Mr. Nock’s analysis, of the econo Wate 
political doctrines of the Middle Ages, ‘shia 
sketch he jumps from feudalism and se 
chant-State and proletarians. This is o 


a crucial period of some two centuries, when 
feudal state was everywhere giving way to the the 
of independent owners which Mr. Belloc has nail 
the Proprietary State. In one place Mr. Nock ctl 
uses “serf” and “peasant” as synonyms, q f 
In the field of politics, Mr. Nock expresses a strong | 
aversion to “personal government”, suggesting the 
question what theories of monarchy he has given ser 
ous attention to. He seems to associate pers 
ernment with absolutism and tyranny. From 
erences to the “divine right of kings” one w 
be sure he knew this was a post-Reformati 
tion quite alien to the mediaeval conception 
It is possibly the absence of these fact 
Nock’s field of interest that accounts fol 
pessimism about the future. In his search for 
of good government according to his definit 
Nock is able to name only some Indian hunt 
the Hottentots and other African natives, 
_unlocated “primitive peasants’. Even passat 
|- government is indeed rare; but this extreme ™ 
doubtless suggest to not a few readers tha 
be something incomplete about Mr. Noc 
Part of the total effect left by the book 1 
"peramental leaning toward anarchism; ei 
greater satisfaction with the negative t 


r Enemy, the Stare 


St al 
Orie 
rfs to the M l 
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‘ye contribution made. But it is a great deal, in 


t it : 

the d Ns day, to have written a book worthy to stand 

SS. Th hist fesi de Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories, and Workshops. 
Serf ; hi These books will be foundation-stones in the edifice of 

S of c 0 NEW che future. 

Urge N S. C 
Nturieş Ligh 
3 Way 

Belloc A Contrast in Novels* 


WITHIN the past weeks two books have been issued 
by American publishers which, in respect to each 
other, are at the antipodes. Each is slightly longer than 
hree hundred pages, each is published to sell for $2.50, 
ach would necessarily be classified as light fiction, and 
ach will surprise the average American reader, at 
omentarily, by showing him men and women 
which are not his. Here the simi- 
aose who read Margery Sharp’s third 
dens, will find that behind her Eng- 
| class-distinctions which we com- 
telling a story which is uni- 
‘warm, generous, tender, and 


tse of this experience: behind 
s and dialogue which Mr. 

a savage reportorial exact- 
yutright offensive, will 
ie “joy of recogni- 
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viciously filthy, and witty — with the k 


ad of al h R aA 
which the late mayor of New York had in suchar iy f ie iv 
dance, little more than putting the common jit" sf i e ; 
i Dag the ft Pe M 
somewhat unexpectedly, and with a rhythm still poe ji g. i 
serving a trace of the amusing inversións of bro g 
There is no universal truth in Mr. O’Ha 


ra’s tale, H Hig 


! d DT 
has, thank God, told as untypical a story of 4 irl of f? j we | 
twenty-two as he could have hit on. But that it hi f i i got 
many points of identity with the sordid story of , i) get © j dos 
young girl who was found in the water near Ney ye Ks sot 
York some years ago, and whose “murder” was 4 nine. ge i a of hem 
days’ sensation for the tabloid press, undoubtedly ; got ) 
leads Mr. O’Hara and his admiring public into th ‘i = A 
mistake of thinking his story is typical, and so fulfils nb something 
one of the primary demands of art. : li una 

This journal is intended to go into homes and nt sen ele i 
schools, so it is not desirable to give too detailed a vt 5 ay, 
sketch of the story Mr. O’Hara has thought worti | ple q i 
his time, energy, and reputation. But in short it is the |* ter 
recounting of the last few days in the life o 


girl who “became one of the world’s hea os 
in the years between 1927 and 1930", 
rupted in her late childhood and was 
promiscuous, who was a thief and re 
end she dies in an accident as pointless 
life or this story of it, with Mr. O’Har 
with the nauseating report of it to its 
It is depressing to think that this 
received enough acclaim from the i 
penetrating every nook and corner of th 
one can come from its reading with 
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ty . k 5 
J the 7 Í pook would simply disappear, but even an attempt to 
, <h Í suppress it by censorship, as things stand today, would 
Dveri? Ui lay into the hands of the enemy. A hundred liberal 
Lr. Q Ons Of) lawyers would leap to defend it, its oppressors would 
le Hary, Af pe excoriated as prudes, shrieks about the freedom of 
' Story of Ue the press would rend the firmament, and the book 
On, But i Te would sail into its tenth large printing on the blast of 
le Sordid [ invective. A church might once have helped Mr. 
he Water Story | O'Hara past his period of obscenity; today presum- 
‘mur dep” 4t\ ably the only restraint upon him is that the young 


reviewers of the “Left” do not see any unmistakable 
social purpose in his sordid document. Even this is 
faint comfort, for many of them hold that he has un- 
atentionally provided the Party with a precious case 
cord, a proof that something is exceedingly rotten — 
ot in the unregenerated human heart, of course, but 
| New York as it is today. 
Since it is impossible to quote ten consecutive lines 
om Butterfield 8 without radical deleting of ob- 
enity or insane cruelty, the case will have to go by 
ult. Perhaps it is enough to point out that Mr. 
come so far from the standards of the Isle 
ts and of this less saintly country, has so 
ial tradition, and has gone out for 
f established words to such an extent 
irl who has had only one lover, and 
1g NO more, as a virgin. 


le story of a happy mar- 
vhen we first meet her, 
1. © nce she had a few 
t and glamorous, with 
T station”. But then 
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he meets his lovely girl’s coarse and helg p 
and the tenuous affair is over. Without ha Cousin i 
repining, she marries a kind young man of h Ng o ve 
station. She is affectionate, loyal, gentle on | 
has the greatest of all rewards. Her makta she j 
comes a true marriage, although Henry never © be f 
articulate or demonstrative. He loves her and Bro | 
her, she is the core of his life and knows it j; ' 
is of hers. They live happily and contentedly ¢ 
gether, and as her husband’s genius for making ma 
grows, they move up in their little world without 
ever losing their integrity or self-respect. In each! ad 
phase of her life, this heroine tends a garden; fig} a" 
a romantic garden around a ruinous manor which} 
is not truly her own, then a tiny suburban 
then the formal garden in which V 
how, a stranger, and finally, when 
healthily expanded business has co. 
left a widow with a very small incon 
man to whom she was casually kind 
making her garden, this time on th 
flat. Her children, who for a time : 
are returned to her in their maturit 
too long with kindness and responsi 
ever to be satisfied in any other atm 
Once again Miss Sharp has w 
main character is truly entitled t 
ine”. In many ways the book > 
younger readers quite so directly 
Thorn, but I cannot imagine a wom: 
twenty-five who would not like : 
or this book. The humour is pa 
without malice, emerging even 
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Of het = Miss Sharp inscribes a motto in her book, immedi- 

| Her “Sam ately following the title page, a motto from Jane Aus- 

Hen Ma Wf en which inspires so much hope, which so nearly 

te K romises more books of this same standard, that this 

ind k €r an M reviewer very FER went out and cabled the author 
ow, - WW in fervent gratitude: 


MIRIAM COLGATE 


Conduct and the Law* 


> Manor y THE problem of the ethical valuation of civil law is 
É perennial in the philosophies of the West. The Greeks 
nalyzed the concept of justice. Roman and mediaeval 
Ir ed natural law and equity. Moderns are 
th what they variously call natural rights 
erests. But beneath all the changing ter- 
problem remains the same: what are 
valid norms of legal criticism and what 
ermination of the general end of civil 


t he is confronted by the fact that 
phers of ethics “have abandoned 
Greek and mediaeval moralists 
really important realms of 

of art, thought, industry, 
- and political power, 
ence of this surren- 
over the domain 
b IDE. ALS by Felix S. 
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ae ae 
of law’s activities. The law today owns alleg: 
to itself, he says, and there is no authorit glance 
own hallowed past to which it wil] look hid: it 
charges it with the task of revising an ind in SOcigg 
tem or of solving new problems in social vata SVs, 
other words, the modern jurist takes law as a : 
ard for evaluating law, and logical harmonies Stand. 
the legal system become the norms of criticism Witty 
were once provided by a universal moral scienca 
Believing that there is no way of avoiding the Ik. | 
mate responsibility of law to ethics, our author a 
with the principle: the law ought to bring abot 
much good as it can. From this he proceeds to foil 
late his set of definitions. He defines Jaw as “a body of 
rules according to which the courts, that is the judicial i 
organs of a political body, decide cases”. B m 
ethics he means “the science of the sig 
application of judgments of good, bad rig 
better, worse, best, worst, ought, and their 
in so far as these terms are applied cate 
the postulate that law has instrumental 
as it promotes the good life, he tells u: 
life is simply a concept common, thou 
various degrees, to all lives worth livin 
But the definition of the good e 
lengthy chapter which begins on the 
that “in the end our ethical judgmer 
infallible, [for] human certainty in ma 
never perfect”, he devotes a very | 
_ discover some satisfactory evaluation 
| of intrinsic goodness. He takes 4 
_ “the non-verbal agreement of men a 
the good life”, and seeks to refine 


On 
Yond J 
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w Wh Sot nion in the direction of an ultimate criterion of 

Ng a... aj Pics, Devoting his attention mainly to hedonism and 

Ocia] “Stig : Lhical relativism, the two systems with which he 
telat, | seems t0 be most familiar, he comes to the conclusion 
) ikaran ; 

“al harm S the | shat, despite the fallacies inherent in each system, 


y 
Of aaoi A ther of them must be accepted. 
C . J ° 
Re riticig We have come upon two theories of ethics which 
f al Scien. 4 appear equally valid. On the one hand, there is the 
AVoid; g e theory that intrinsic goodness is relative, definable, and 


CS, our autho AF identical with a relation to an approving individual. On 
‘the other hand, there is the theory that intrinsic goodness 

> Wif js absolute, indefinable, and equivalent in application to 
eds to f positive pleasantness. Between these incompatible alter- 
natives we have discovered no rational basis of choice. It 
in the shadow of these doubts that our legal philosophy 

me ke its very beginning. The conclusion is not a 


es law 


e end he decides that the standard of the good 
‘Most adequately formulated by the theory of 
n. As for ethical relativism, he finds that there 
: for a hedonistic ethics, at least in so far 
indard is concerned. The political task 
lite plain to him: in thought, it must 
of the law into the universal lan- 
ys and sufferings, and in practice 
attainment of ideals thus dis- 
cs culminates, he says, and the 
ience begins. 

t to link the ceremonial 

he joys and sufferings 
sses it from the Bentha- 
. In this chapter 
n of human life into 
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an internal domain in which Morality ; 
supreme guide, and an external Pr S to be 
proper field of law. “This division rests whic iS th 
fortunate confusion between the direct HR an ty j 
of legal rules and the ultimate human și sine Matte 
these rules.” Our author’s rejection of Ki ¥ 
dichotomy becomes intelligible when it : classic 
bered that his postulate is that happiness jg he 
object of law and that no problem of legal ie 1e 
can be carried to its conclusion without an 4 a 
tion of the topography of pleasures and salads B 

Criticism of the book must come from two an k 
In the first place, the volume is a triumph of de 
tive analysis of the current standards of legal criticism. 
and the author does a clean, neat dissection of man | 
abstractions in legal philosophy. The i| 
uations of civil law in terms of ae 
juris), of the immediate content of . 
the law’s immediate purpose, of pea 
interests, and natural law are all. 
the concept of the good life, whi 
necessary as well as a sufficient 
valuation of law”. ae 

But the constructive side of the bo 


ciple of legal criticism which wi 
philosophical analysis. He is quit 
failure and accepts it as one of t 
human search for ultimates. Ce 
tween law and ethics must be fot 
elements than those indicated by 
as that “the law ought to bri 

as it can”. f 


uaj g “aj ERA 
visi Omay ù tf 
the dig? a haa [119] 
hy “et suit ) pr. Cohen's use of this principle seems to manifest 
jec Man k dt a confusion between the essence of law and the effects 
le tion en; Woof law. Law in its essence is a rule or measure of acts, 


Whe Of th i) whereby man 1s induced to act or restrained from 
It ha Digs A acting; it 1s therefore, in all its forms, a dictate of the 
ble Pines p practical reason. What law actually does, or rather 
1 OF Jon, A hart it should do, 1s something quite distinct. Every 
g Mf Jaw aims at being obeyed by those to whom it is given, 
lam) and consequently the proper effect of law is to make 
Come fre : those who are subject to it good and virtuous, either 
M simply or in some special respect. It is with this 
MN Of je thought in mind that Aristotle writes in the second 
: ook of the Politics that lawgivers make men good by 
abituating them to good deeds. 
Our author is in good company when he discusses 
of the good life. Two thousand years 
S were discussing it. Pythagoras gave 
1g which range from an insistence on 
to a command not to sit with the legs 
es discoursed on justice, and Plato 
1e nature of the Good. Aristotle, start- 
yurpose or function of man, developed a 
m in his effort to answer the ques- 
of life is the best for man to live? 
tion of the problem is based upon an 
ature; he is concerned primarily 
t with what man does. He finds 
stincts, faculties, urges, long- 
herewith he builds up his 
> good life. Dr. Cohen, on 
s the problem from the 
to refine a vague 
a solid ethical prin- 


ba 
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f, 
H 
O a 


` } l 
. p iN i p 
of his power, that the subjugation of nature h oy j D ivy" 


ciple. In this he is typically modern, for it jg th 
ern claim that the nature or essence o 


f thi, 
unknowable, that man needs no knowled hi 


: § 
8€ In k; 


utilization, and not its contemplation for the cay, A 
tion of our desire to know, is the ultimate atisfag, 
human life. am | 
A final criticism may be made as to the Uther. 
view of the relation of ethics to law. Ethics, the a 
ence of human conduct, is divided, in the philosoph, 
perennis, into general ethics, which is concerned wit 
the principles that affect man in his individual life, ay 
special ethics, which is the application of these prin. 
ciples and their extension to the various social rel. | 
tionships in which the individual man has to live. Lay 
is one of the subjects with which special ethics deak| | 
for it is one part of the mecha vhich man t 
devised to ensure peace and ha 
purpose is the security, peac | 
citizens in their relations wit 
cerned with the externals of 
immediate interest in the thoug 
jects. De internis non judicat le 
thoughts or ideals are manifestec 
or act that the civil law may c 
them. It seems, therefore, that — 
issue somewhat when he dis 
thought and human desires in hi 
chapter on the human value o: 
The main value of the book 
need of a reasoned philosophi 
cism. Whatever hostages it 1 
cism, it has the merit o 
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f -ating jurisprudence to ethics and of attempt- 
| nly cole theory of the good as the touch- 
f all legal relations. 


CHAS. F. RONAYNE 


Plays by Eliot and Auden* 
ag, T. S. Eliot, Wyndham Lewis has some- 
he HE poetly of i Y, 


where said, has been like a small particle of musk 
vhich scents an entire room; small in bulk, it has given 
stone to the verse of a whole generation. Mr. Eliot’s 
riticism has elucidated his poetry and made for its 
eptance; it has laid down principles or pointed out 
racteristics in works of the past which might be 
emed in his own work, and while there are those 
d Mr. Eliot’s verse and condemn his criti- 

ler number who do the converse, in 
e said that once Mr. Eliots critical 
ibed to his verse is found to be rich 
at have marked the great poetry of 
t only is there homogeneity in Mr. 
t he is also conscious of the impulses 
tlie his work —a consciousness 
t in a great deal of modern writing, 
product of superficially conflicting 
mm unexamined and invalid as- 
emporaries and juniors 
Hhot s work is not his most 
ok on Paul Elmer More, 


T. S. Eliot (uar- 


H. Auden and 
50). 


wae 

C gf aol 
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Robert Shafer has called Mr, Eliot a o ! i Od gor 

critic. [his statement denies the best die *CSthe ys Py lo 13y : 
ti yr : 


man’s writing, but it does serve to ve dale IS ip Vitae i f ort 
Or 


nificance that he holds for a large Cag tig tH), off 

ics At 15.4 significance, one mnighe ay pe his na | W phi 

rather than implicit in his work: the t W: on fir f ; 

from his books what it has brought to them a take | jig y ip ; 

exactly, it has taken from them a technique j al ds pave b penk, j 
Ee S 


pressing the mood in which it has gone to them | if 


At the moment of Writing, rats Stirring the dug! e ngen 
. : Ust in| W sre alee 
garrets, middle-aged men with regrets for never h | ip e with | 
ing brought desire to act, and frameworks drawn P | Mou : direction fo 
the researches of anthropologists are less common i spake 1g"! for pro 
poetry than they were five years ago: the convention | wmf! s meant 

properties of today are more often aeroplanes, arden 
Communists, and plans of military campaign. But the 
cadences, the dramatic presentation, and the iror 
culiar to Mr. Eliot still remain; the change _ x 


AORA 


P 


been essential and has only been toward those 
ionable tropes by which the “living” } eth 

moment is recognized. That the change M 
self has wrought is essential holds t 

cases; a great part of the poetry w 
influence (a man’s influence and his n 
always coincide) would not be inapp 
in the language of Swinburne, if le 
could say that this limited influence 
change for the better along techr 
points to an enlightening inconsi 
thought: that Mr. Eliot engages r 
when he speaks on the narrower 
but is mocked when he speaks o 
ters all poets must still conside 
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Hitherto Mr. Eliot has used his technical resources 

f. she service of tension and compactness; The Waste 
“i fond which is ranked as a “long poem”, is about the 
9 prot of Lycidas. A loosening of technique was dis- 
ht to do Dag “cernible in his pageant play of last year, The Rock, 


a te ch em, Or.) and has been carried to further length in this year’s 

` Sone Ugue pX phy, Murder in the Cathedral. Loosening of technique 
mea to then Fi; not meant in any invidious sense; it is not discipline 

| Iring the 1.) and care that have been relaxed but lyric intensity. 
grets for ne} Mr. Eliot has, so to speak, limited his poetic vision to 
1eworkg the immediate materials of his drama, and this allows 
are lesg Whim to support it with less strain. Such a move seems 

go: the con. 0 be in the right direction, for a play, even a poetic 
drama, if it is meant for production, cannot be ac- 


orded the same attention and study as a poem, de- 
ed to be read, and the ear must be enabled to take 


ts subject is a shallow one, for true sim- 
ly attained when many complexities have 
and what is non-essential and what is 


he actual character of the historical 
litical forces that brought about his 
r. Eliots primary subject- 
h an issue of more funda- 
3 an issue intrinsically 
wis’s assertion that lit- 
ed with the rela- 
he relations be- 
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been, and always will be, concerned with the. 
ual, for the individual is the unit from which jt 
meaning: he is the centre to which relates nn tke / 
ligibility of the universe. For the purposes of, MW 
the dramatic conflict in the individual must p Ctigy | 
other individuals, but in so far as that confi; Wi 
meaning it is less a matter of the relation of Ct hah ol 
man and more a matter of man’s relation to thin aN ty 
yond him. Thus what moves us most in the de be, 
Oedipus is not his relations with Jocasta or the nih o 
of Thebes but with something less easily named. He 
let’s questions are not to be answered by Gertry fel if! 
Ophelia, since in the end they reduce to the 


" 


of “to be or not to be” and the manner of that being | eet 
And Thomas’s concern is as to what his aspiration to, p 00000 
goodness will actually be in God’s sight; he finds the, 
way to holiness no more easy in’ bei 

being traversed: dy 


The last temptation is the gre 
To do the right deed for the : 
Ambition comes when early 
And when we find no longe 
Ambition comes behind and 
Sin grows with doing good. 
Servant of God has chance o 

And sorrow, than the man whe 


This is fundamental because it asl 
for good’s sake? It is dramatic be 
conflict within the individual him: 
of his nature. ; 
Whether or not Thomas’s cl 
noble Mr. Eliot does not say. 
perhaps one that we cannot as 
he cannot speak with the 


y Ic 
x pana 
iA 
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> Dun ates lik f ., cem to have stacked the cards against his char- 
Tp the A |i tever his decision. However, a dramatist 
wha : nae ie 

Mh A Wy acter, write at his most effective if he assumes tha 
“3 thane in | worth of the actions he depicts is a small 
relati Cong; Wy the erat the moral worth of action is its human 
"lot | CARIN and without recognition of this a drama is 
to thi t ki 4 spectacle of variously amusing puppets. Mr. 
| Ba religious sense has greatly aided him here. 
, he teaches a distinction between right and 
dip | wrong, between good and evil, and makes the knowl- 
erty, | edge of this distinction essential to salvation, so that 
a the concern with right and wrong goes beyond a mere 
interest in personal happiness. The awareness of this 
distinction, and the fact that it is a real one, illuminates 
Murder in the Cathedral and gives a Sweep and gran- 
eur to Thomas’s struggles which show them to be as 
entral in our day as they were in his own. F or 
thomas, as a person, confronts something more than 
ersonal and proves that men do not dwell forever 
rach in his prison”. This is made possible through the 
tality which evil is given in these pages; the struggle 


not with an illusion engendered in the self but with 
‘lor force: 


I have seen 

ownwards, leading 

ve I not known, not known 
here in the kitchen, in the 


n the market ee 
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Sometimes, it must be said, Tho 


f 
‘oe 


m ? 

more real than Thomas himself ai thts sad Seep, l f if js? Py r, 
surround him — the characters become ¢ A Why i! i y’ g” D” 
stractions and the play loses in dramatic tat ab, Me ge f: D i? 
story told more through the ruminations of P. it |! Me A. fof“ M 
than through the actions of its characters. This “ett f P if ge 
prising in Mr. Eliot, who has showed 4 high > SU AA F 

for dramatic presentation even in his ] ric ale j el si 


One might also complain of the low key of is va 
and its eschewal of rich metaphor. Here Mr Bis 
may be striving for an exclusive concentration 4 if 
what he sees as the main imports of his drama, but the f-t 8 
result now and again has the appearance o thinness |” 
rather than austerity. Remembering that Mr. Eliot 
has said that Shakespeare reached hi 
his most dramatic, it does not see 
to have come so close to using a 
these are not judgements on the play 
The debt of W. H. Auden to Mr 
considerable one. A learned critic h: 
out in an English review that Mr. 
certain lines of the older poet for tl 
associations, just as Mr. Eliot tra 
poets earlier still. In The Dog B 
Auden does not repay the debt ve 
play is written in collaboration with 
topher Isherwood, but it has the 
other work to which only Mr. Au 
appended.) Its scene is not the twe 
twentieth, and it is intended as a co 
century. One immediate result of 
Mr. Auden is compared with 1 
more in touch with the times; 
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dS Dey nism and Fascism and the imminence of a cap- 


UMin tir Y A na while Mr. Eliot only offers kings, barons, 
8 ch Yon, ry nd martyrs. This is not an impression that can en- 
is tract. Of tiure long; for Mr. Auden is not only less of a poet 
Shoy, Ty hiy han Mr. Eliot, he is also less alive. Awareness of the 
en in KER Facts of the moment can be accompanied by ignorance 
he loy, ly, of the more lasting facts which explain them, and the 
taph key 7) ealist with a quick eye for surface details may know 
ms Or, Han A nothing of reality. What strikes one most about The 
usiye f 


ne Dog Beneath the Skin is its shallowness. All, it says, 
rts of his “tis, not for the best in our world, and we may agree; 
7 Mut the diagnosis comes from no clear perception of 
he malady — it is based on an odd learning com- 
ounded of Laurentianism, Marxism, and sophisticated 
The wit, fortunately, leavens the customary 
the other two elements, but it does not 
natures radically; it is that form of hu- 
1 depends on the presence of obvious in- 


sf, 
p 


ind the recognition of these incongruities 
ds on all the facile dogmas of the day. 
r. Auden’s humour aids him in his destruc- 
rork supplying the corrosive of laughter 
1, to use the kind of language for which he 
istiable affection, he may soon be laughing 
side of his face), it does him a great 
e comes to be constructive and af- 
his humour just as easily applies to what 
what he attacks, and though he ridi- 
100l- and scoutmasters by using 
Jus statements, he cannot 
ien he essays to make state- 
ll seriousness. If Boy Scout 
the capitalist and the 
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Fascist camps, it is even more funn 
nist camp, where such bourgeois elements Of teu 
nature are said to be eradicated. These are lin h ay 
have toughened their sinews with Mr. Eliot’s Es whig 
exercises, and even learned from him to p het 
eighteenth-century divine: “00 ay 


y in the Cy 


Where time flows on as chalk stream clear 
And lovers by themselves forgiven 

The whole dream genuine, the charm mature 
Walk in the great and general light 

In their delight a part of heaven 

Its furniture and choir. e 
To each his need: from each his power. P n 


What is more important, however 
lectual flabbiness shows no signs of 
in contact with Mr. Eliot’s stren 

The contrast between the two 
is of course very conspicuous. | 
species of bright journalism: the 
timated by the thought of the da 
language. Mr. Eliot turns back eight 
tells us of nothing that can be claimed < 
property of our time. In ra c 
contrast is the opposite of the re 
plays. Mr. Auden’s timeliness is 
fashions that change with the s 
headlines that are dead when the 
old; whereas the insight that pr 
of man’s spirit throws a light on 
that no record of surface app 
eternal is forever timely. 
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HorrmMan NICKERSON 


h his Dower 
er, is | 1. E AMONG the many questions suggested by The 
| of evi a WSeven Pillars of Wisdom is one about the theory of 


ar: how far will Lawrence’s example affect the gen- 
hip of the future? 
the great war of 1914-18 was an irrational act. Its 
crifices were rewarded by no corresponding gains. 
the language of the street, “nobody got anything 
t of it”, Economically it left even the victors poorer 
: before; and if the spiritual state of the world has 
"n Improved over that of 1914, so far that improve- 
‘nt has successfully concealed itself. 
Put not all wars exten irrational. On the con- 
conspicuously benefited their vic- 
own unpleasantness of 1848 
le Indian fights, the Prus- 
ustria and of 1871 over 


Ms 
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of the conflict are closely connected wi 
contradictory mass passions of our aa © terie | 
enormous power of present-da aang It i } 
money, though 7 governments oye, tty 
y, gats, and lives of their subia.. Vertelt 
our time does not understand the nature nis wi 
the Treaty of Versailles is no true ea for J) 
neither reconciled the combatants ee ion "avg | 
destroyed the power of the vanquished fo Wa j 
victors. But when all these things have bee aa te 
remains still another important reason: 
irrational cost of 1914-18 was due to a 
of war. 
On both sides the generals had been trained n 
principles of Napoleon, Clausewitz, and Foch, 0 


tf 
i 
J 


j 


Bain, 7) 


P 


” 


those who analyzed Napoleon’s campaigns, 
sian Clausewitz was the most influ 
most systematic and philosophical; 
down to Ludendorff and the la 
Foch at their head all accepted hi 
principal object of war as the 
enemy’s army. Of course destru 
that all or most of the opponen 
killed, what was actually to be desti 
ganization and cohesion which gav 
fighting power. Nevertheless, so mi 
impressed with the bloody Napo! 
a certain confusion between mil 
and the actual, incidental destru 
terial arose in his mind and was e3 
followers. For them the invariat 

ing” the hostile forces was batt 
victor could pursue the oth 
he could seize the enemy‘ 
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, in opinion everywhere. In order to win his 
Cir. eny K) could P aa make vary effort. His attack must be 
ature Jee, "yy pe latively violent and must be delivered by the 

of De ty ae possible concentration of force, Everything 
S nor “ace Ny k go forward rapidly, and success must be thrust 


: en N ye uttermost. Clausewitz wrote: 
Wisheg p Tha home to tl 
| 3 


“ti That state which will not leave a stone unturned con- 
ason: A Said, 4 Bony to renew its mass of troops, which neglects no 
F possible means of preparation . . . holds its forces con- 
Mf centrated at the principal point, — and adds to these prep- 
_ J arations a decision and energy necessary to pursue a great 
j “object, — that state, I am firmly convinced, has done all 
ithat is possible . . . for the . . . war. If not absolutel 
unfortunate on the field of battle, it will invariably be 
victorious in the same degree as its adversary shall show 
tself inferior in sacrifice, in efforts, and in energy. 


Educated soldiers indeed saw a certain contradic- 
non between the principles of concentration and rapid- 
ty; other things being equal, a few men will be able 
~ move more quickly from one place to another than 
77.2 men. But in practice every army command did 

ombine numbers and speed of move- 
to Clausewitz the nations of con- 
t for gigantic efforts and cor- 


st each other 


ES Sr 
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with their foreheads, slowly wear; 
a tense immobility. The bd came a ou: ( 
and the cost of exhausting Prussia and the ex Uti, 
tral Powers has resulted in the bankruptc Other Ca 
planet and in disturbance of the social Hh half th 
where. Its enormous sacrifices have purchased Very, 
responding benefits. NO Cop 
Such is the background to all present-da thin: 
about war. On the other hand, for good or il] r | 
constantly changing. In 1914-18 it was not whati f 
been in Manchuria ten years before. Still less ot 
I 


Ps 
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like the American Civil War or the wars of Napoleoy 
or the French Revolution. Every new Weapon , 
means of transport or communication alters į 
ward form, every political and social change 
its objects and its emotional driving p 
military theory: the principles and 
statesmen, generals, and admirals as 
struggle for victory are never quite tł 
During the war against Germany, 
stalemate in France dragged along, in 
theatres a very different drama was 
British army, small in numbers comp 
shaking hordes fighting in France, \ 
vance north-eastward from Egypt 
smaller force of Turks. Smallest of al 
was a handful of Arabs allied to the | 
an Englishman of personality and m 
Arab handful, never more than a few 
was able to paralyze some fifteen tim 
of Turks — nearly half of the Tur 
of Damascus. The man who with 
able to contribute so much to the final, 
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nen’ the wha key was Lawrence. Upon his striking achieve- 
Pty, th.) of abet e have thought to build a new theory of 
sochi of ment ace 
i Purg gA A e of Arabia, as he afterwards came to be 
hase y nae as a strange and many-sided man. Lawrence 
Tesen M ae his real name, and neither was Shaw which 
t go t~ k the name he afterwards took. An artist in words 
W. od Kre Seven Pillars of Wisdom and his translation of 
4S not Phe Odyssey prove, he was one of those eccentric 
ae Still J lishmen whose writings have so diversified their 
' Wars of N, ‘country’s literature. His own character is something 
new we lf of a riddle; for instance there is a sharp contrast be- 


tween his asceticism and his sympathy with certain 
di gusting practices common in the Arab army. 


As a schoolboy he had digested such 
sys Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
“Ss Peninsula War, Coxe’s Marlborough, 
e of Sea Power Upon History, and 
ewall Jackson, besides various an- 
aters and a number of works on 
ral fortification and siege-craft. He 
written: 


was tolerably well read, my Ox- 
me past Napoleon to Clause- 
mmerer and Moltke and the 
med to be one-sided; and 
isen, I had found broader 


ind fascinating, that 
y, until a compari- 
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son of Kuhne and Foch disgusted i 
wearied me with their officious glory ialen Soldin 
of all their light. . . . ole o 


Returning to this passage after readin 
Lhe Seven Pillars and noting its author’ 
the field, one finds the reason for Law 
with the Clausewitz-Foch school in their exa | 
insistence upon battle with its consequent offal 
blood. Perhaps he also saw in advance the lesson whi 
1914-18 was to emphasize so bitterly: efforts and a i 
rifices carried beyond a certain Point must resyl | 
even for the victor, in a worse peace instead of a be 

He himself says of his military studies: “, , , 
interest had been abstract, concerned with the th 
and philosophy of warfare, especial] Y 
physical side.” After graduating fron 
also had some five years of Near Eas 
and travel — travel of an unusual 30. 
had compelled him to mix intimatel 
so that he had learned their opini 
dialects well. Thus he prepared | 
success in understanding and man 

In December, 1916, when Law: 
years old and a second lieutenant, fit 
the situation was as follows: In June 
Arab revolt against Turkey had bro 
province of Hejaz — a coastal s 
two hundred miles inland from thi 
Red Sea and including the Mi 
Mecca and Medina. The rebe 
had been beaten off from Med: 
came the reinforced Turks 


Te of 
S Conduc i 
Tence’s dis 


HEJAZ| 
SCALE oF MILES 
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100 
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southward from Medina towards M 
Sea ports which served it. “cca and the } 
It is worth noting that Tur i 


kish barban . [Ppp 6 
fighting around Medina had inflamed Aca I th dil Ww 41 
toward them. The Arabs, a poor people h ostili yy f io 
amusement was inter-triba] war, had i SE chi 


i ib 
. ad ironc © chig righ 
govern that favourite Sport: women and rere lsat f if 


not to be killed, raped, or otherwise harmed and net f 
erty which could not be carried awa must bai y 
undamaged. Had the Turks observed these eai j 
their Medina victory might have brought down 
entire Hejaz revolt; as it was, they had infuriated th 
Arabs by bestial outrages on a large scale — thereby 


illustrating yet once again the age-old truth that 
“trightfulness” practically never pays. , 


railway system. About two hundred n 
Medina was Mecca. The rebels held the R 
adjacent to the two Holy Cities a 
ports they drew their scanty supp. 


basıs with a small nucleus of newly 
but composed throughout of extr 
mobile individuals in good spirits 
unfit for serious offensive fightin 
could hold the difficult gorges o 
furnished machine-guns and 
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d, severely checked th 
J resently advance verely checked t e rebels, 
k mice them back, threatening to take the Red Sea 
i ports on which the revolt depended, 

A 


) t this point the British Military Mission to the 
ty) Arabs, Lawrence concurring and perhaps already 
counting for more than his junior rank through his 


War “quickly acquired influence with the Arab Chiefs, took 
ed 7 f a bold decision. The rebels wished to retreat south-east 
ie Ur ¥ down the coastline in order to concentrate defensively 


around the ports nearest to Mecca, but the Mission 
advised them instead to move about two hundred miles 
‘north-west up the coast against Wejh, another Red Sea 
port still in Turkish hands. Like many if not most 
moves in war, the attack upon Wejh was a gamble 
which depended for success on estimating what the 
nemy might do. If, while the Arab striking force 
yas moving on Wejh, the Turks carried Rabegh and 
dda, the harbour-towns through which Mecca was 
upplied, then that Holy City would fall, carrying 
Own with it the prestige of the Arab rebels. The 
evolt might then collapse. On the other hand, the 
ritish ships could do something toward covering 
Sabegh, could carry fresh water for the Arabs on their 
i 1, and could support the attack upon that 
ire and seaplanes. Local success was 
because of the small size of the Turkish 
of the town would increase the 
by stirring up new tribes 
inally this new advance 

would permit the 

iter section of the 

thus compelled 

us their vital line 


Boy 
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NR ov | 
of communication open, would no | i yh! 
attack with the ene vigour. Lee Wi ( i Ae oi 

In the event, it was decided to attack Weih ly) e’ aY ' 
the Turks occupied by suitable diversions neat i “Ping f o p pf? ed ie 
and the stroke was completely successful]. Du ding (? 6 go T” 
critical phase the Turks did nothing; away Pak: the PP gin gs 
railroad, their communications were difficult, te Wah qu” No 
were inferior to the Arabs in handling camel : high pa A 
were never free of anxiety as to the attitude of i y W oft ste 


0 ra 4 
always fickle Arab tribes in rear of their own a Zp ; itd i one) 
vanced positions. Wejh was easily taken, indeed i fe les the 5 
to an Arab party landed from the British ships before ø the DOOM? y of 
Lawrence with the main force arrived. Its capture La Hep 
proved a turning point in the Hejaz war; thencefg. |i! aXe the Arabs bad 
ward the Turks were too busy defending their railway | F 
and holding Medina to attack. i 

It was typical of Lawrence that he bitterly resent 
even the small casualties — not twenty ki 
the Arab landing party in their succe 
the town. He writes: a. 


To me an unnecessary action, or shc 
not only waste but sin. I was unab 
sional view that all successful actio 
rebels were not materials, like sold 
ours, trusting our leadership. We w 
nationally, but by invitation; and ot 
teers, individuals, local men, relatives. 
a personal sorrow to many in th 
purely military point of view thi 
blunder. 

The two hundred Turks in ` 
no food, and if left alone a fe 
dered. Had they escaped, it wi 


} ‘ 
long Cr t 
ek Ww AN 


$ Q \ U Tas k 
‘ssf TÈ 4 i in it had been wanton. 
Wa 


Mi) rilling i 
&; Way “tp Wejh fell late in January, 1917, and about two 
Te di bron" later a temporary illness gave Lawrence some 
dl; ey), Ml months a ; ) $ : 
In "Af ten days of unaccustomed leisure in which to estimate 
attityg, Sy 4 whole Arab situation. There would be little use in 
“Ude 4 W taking Medina; its Turkish garrison, now immobilized, 
WM could do no more harm. Nor could the Clausewitz- 
Foch theory with its insistence on the destruction of 
he armed forces of the enemy in battle be made to fit 
he case. Let the books say as much as they liked, that 
victory could be purchased only by blood. Lawrence 
easoned: “As the Arabs had no organized forces, a 
Turkish Foch would have no aim. The Arabs would 
lot endure casualties. How would our Clausewitz bu 
is victory?” Yet since the taking of Wejh, the Arabs 
yere indubitably winning, for nine hundred and 
inety-nine of every thousand square miles of Hejaz 
erritory were free of the Turks, 
ce this was so, Lawrence “. . . was left still to 
, id and means of war. Ours seemed 
uich Foch was priest. . . . In his 
ite war he called it — two nations 
hilosophies put them to the 
struggle could end only 
one immaterial principle 
1 ainst the supporters 
tieth-century re- 
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¿Arab life. We wanted Wejh as a base against 
ay and to extend our front; the smashing and 


> 
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Obviously this so-called absolute 

the Arab Revolt nor many other ye i 
“, . . Indeed Foch had knocked but his Config | 
ment by saying that such war depended own arp ty 
mass, and was impossible with professional ad ley 
to me the Foch war seemed only an etak a 
variety, no more absolute than another, One et 
explicably call it ‘murder war’.” The Arabs vito a|; 
Turks, but only “as a pure luxury”. Their Par “al 
killing but only the driving of the Turks fet ald 
Arab-speaking lands with the least possible effusion ii 

Arab blood. "ye 


If the Arab Revolt were considered not in Foch. É. for out U 
Clausewitz terms but primarily as an idea, the idea off™ + sce mui 
freedom, drifting about like a vapour, a gas, or an infec 
tion, then the mathematics of the situation — s 
square miles of Arab land and so many 
available to hold it — made it ph 
the Turks to find enough soldiers 
the Arab peoples combined with 
a few zealous rebels. On the oth 
found materials — bridges, rails m 
high explosives — harder to repl 
quently it was better to economi: 
rebels, to kill Turks only incic 
the Arab attacks chiefly agains 
quote Lawrence again: 1 


ji 
i 


' 
{ 


Most wars were wars of cont 
into touch to avoid tactical sur 
war of detachment. We- 
the silent threat of a vast 
ourselves until we attack 
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y dq not against ka but neait his stuff; . $ n 
e À i aterial. In ralway-cutting it wou e 
f Pend. Q WF most access! Die m y 5 


. i empty stretch of rail; and the more empty, the 

J Siong] ° | i usually Te al success. We might turn our average 

y n e The | eee yl NEVEL engaging the enemy. ... Many 

‘Othe; Nae : ae on our front had no chance all the war to fire on 

Che Arpt O ù Bii we were never on the defensive except by acci- 
f Their bhi dent and in error. 

'he Tur, Ja Propaganda, 7.e., the gaining of opinion both among 

possibi fron; friends and enemies, was the decisive factor. “Battles 

© eff, E, Arabia were a mistake, since we profited in them 

only by the ammunition the enemy fired off... . A 


province would be won when we had taught the 
civilians in it to die for our ideal of freedom.” 
 Lawrence’s next major decision was to attack 
ikaba, a port over two hundred miles north-west of 
Vejh. The new objective was at the head of the Gulf 
t Akaba which separated the Hejaz from the Sinai 
eninsula where the Israelites of the Exodus had wan- 
ered. Its capture would link up the Arab rebels 
losely with the British, making the former a mobile 
ght wing of the British army based on Egypt and 
berating against Palestine. The idea was highly indi- 
cual; all the | her British officers with the Arabs 
he railway beyond repair, isolate 
urkish garrison. Consequently 
n from Wejh only a few im- 
hirty-five men, and twenty 
ay the new recruits to be 
touched by the re- 
original as in 
sunshot of deep 
be from the 
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sea with naval support, and al] 
fenses had been AEN to = Nei ae potting dll uf 
ing Wejh early in May, he made H P. w LE 
some six hundred miles inland, recruited h; a V 
irregulars, damaged the railway, and ee i Peta iP 
early in July from the land side, takin it vi hh 
of only two killed. The Turkish killed and 1 a ag f 
numbered twelve hundred. Meanwhile the beets ii 
their unsuccessful attempts in March and Apri mi in] jg 
Gaza had put only seventeen hundred Turks ; 
nently out of action at an expense of three thousand (J 
permanent losses to themselves. j j 
During the Akaba operation Lawrences extreme [luo 
desire to avoid casualties was again in evidence, With i i 
about a hundred irregular Arab camelry he discovered |i”. yy 
a detachment of some two hundred Turkish infantry 
mounted on mules. The Arabs wanted a 
ing him that a camel charge again 
mules always won easily, even a; 
and would probably cost only fiv 
lives. Lawrence refused; Akaba wa 
and to take it he might need his last 
lest his Arabs, if they captured 
might be content with so fine a b 
the campaign, and go home. 
After the capture of Akaba, which 
Arab base, Lawrence and his rebels. 
closely with the British Egypti 
correspondingly greater measure 
This he used on the same lines as 
acter our operations . . . should 
mobility, ubiquity, independe 
munications. . . .” Recalling 
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j 
a Ste : “Je who commands the sea is at great liberty, and can 
f an Pi. A rake as much or as little of the war as he will”, he con- 
B ucd: “. . - we commanded the desert. Camel raid- 
Sh ki] R it ui ing parties, self-contained like ships, might cruise con- 
‘any, leg ah t, fdently along the enemy’s cultivation-frontier, sure of 
th D Én unhindered retreat into their desert-element which 


reh h Prhe Turks could not explore.” 
Und; ed Any | Everything turned on the desert men’s mastery of 
of y W ' the camel, together with their frugality and endurance 


cep of hardship. Strangely enough, since artillery would 
} have weighted his lightly armed raiders, Lawrence ar- 
dently desired guns, saying: “In manoeuvre war one 
long-range gun outweighed ninety-nine short.” But 
none were forthcoming until just before the end. On 
t least one occasion Stokes mortars proved effective. 
xplosives for railway demolitions and light machine- 
ins for tip-and-run skirmishes were now plentiful. 
rery stroke must be rapid, depending on surprise; no 
vantage could be followed up. 
The concluding phase of the Arab revolt, during 
hich the rebels cooperated closely with the British, 
is marked by the one occasion on which Lawrence 
iberately chose to fight with little other object than 
e destruction of the hostile force immediately in his 
nt. This skirmish — one can hardly dignify by the 
t of six hundred Arabs against 
ought at the town of Tafileh 
from the southern end of 
crushing success by a 
ping around both hos- 
rely unlike a minia- 
re characteristic. 
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round of bad temper and vainglory for accepting it. 

L Summing up the affair, he writes: 
E Ppa By my decision to fight I had killed twenty or thirty 
of our six hundred men, and the wounded would be per- 
haps three times as many. It was one-sixth of our force 
Ba gone on a verbal triumph, for the destruction of this 
} thousand poor Turks would not affect the issue of the war. 
_,. Nothing came of all the loss and effort ex 


| f where they with Foch, bandmaster, at their head went 
T drumming down the road of effusion of blood into the 
house of Clausewitz. Like the battle it wasa... parody 


‘regulation use. . . . Only three days later our honour 
as partially redeemed by a good and serious thing. . . . 
By this he means the stoppage of the Turkish boat 
fiic on the Dead Sea which had carried grain to the 
ain Turkish army opposing the British. By a sudden 
arge just at daylight an Arab detachment surprised 
e crews of the hostile flotilla asleep on shore, cap- 
red them, and destroyed the shipping without losing 
man. ie í 
to understand Lawrence’s part in the final British 
etory in Palestine the reader must know something 
the loca ays. Those of Asiatic Turkey have 
e a huge T, with the intersection 
the down-stroke at the North 
. Allowing for certain gaps, the 
westward from Aleppo 
yr to the Bosphorus oppo- 
right half — again with 
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gaps — stretched eastward into Mes 


lower half of the down-stroke was TA i, he 
ending as we have seen at Medina, Chase railway | 


system formed a second, smaller T whose cr ‘estinig ) 
the Aleppo-Medina line at Deraa, about «SSbat lef ) 
south of Damascus, and ran westward to shes i Miles | 
ranean which it reached at Haifa, The down-st vite 
this second T left the Deraa-Haifa line at Afters of 
Nazareth, and ultimately connected acro on 


of Suez with the Egyptian lines, 55 the isthmy | | 
Obviously the sensitive point of the Palestinian syg |. 


Í ; ; 1 
would strike, cutting the railways and hindering the | | 


Turks’ road communications as best he could, when it | 

last the British were ready to attempt decisive attack | /| fi 
upon the enemy’s front. In June, 19 
British Headquarters that in Septe 
would be made with unlimited objectiv 
the destruction of the Turkish armies in 
the capture of Damascus and Aleppo. H 
himself that the British Staff were V 
gently, and was glad to find them d 
preliminary deceptions to mislead 1 
simplifying their transport system to 
elastic. Reassured, he prepared to put 
weight into the blow. At the critic: 
raise the rebel sympathizers among 
the villages around Deraa, a step at 


erto hesitated because of the horri le vengi 


Arab attack left them the power to 
The position and proposed 
lows: the British stood facin 
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i 
ie? 
| iI 
ront, their centre covering Jerusale ay VM of nay at 
the Jordan near Jericho, their left oe By “ight fhe a go 
ranean in front of Jaffa. They would feint witli hy OS ae gor 
right and strike with their left. In the final form ther | hy one 


p 

lan, as soon as the Turkish front h S blo ty hé 
the British cavalry would go forward Sa if y p ereit 
miles in a single bound against Afuleh, the nid ffy f he w 
point of the smaller Turkish railroad T Wi 
against the nearby Turkish General Headquarte y 
Nazareth. At Afuleh they would be about fifty E 
west of Deraa. i 

Meanwhile Lawrence planned to strike the enem 
in the back. Some time before, he had established an 
advanced base in the Oasis of Azrak, some seventy 
miles southeast of Deraa and therefore far enous) 
from the railway to be out of Turkish 
range”. Since he wished to strike Deraa just t 
British attack which had been timed 
roth, the Arab striking force was to le 


Azrak towards the end of August. - 


planned to deceive the enemy. A small 
would make a feint, which the mobility 
main body might turn into a real attac 
stances demanded, against the Hejaz ra 
miles south of Deraa. As this area was not 
Jordan mouth, the Arab feint from the 
look like cooperation with the feint w 
were about to make from the west a 
reaches of that river. To help keep the 
tion turned to the country south of the 
Deraa, and to prevent their reinfo 
along the southern railway, a detachm« 
by cutting this line at some point 


na 
abt 
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ul d On, Sgt Amman mi 9 ate town some forty-five miles 
5 ins, On, MOGN e E moment, when the rebel striking force 
ET Afy dt] N „s about to leave Akaba, the ‘Turks were found to 
bight Rey, thy: \ preparing an offensive against an important post 
Genet ` covering that place on the north. If successful, they 

Cy Ww al ty. P would be able to hinder the proposed Arab advance 
Ould be “ty, and might penetrate the secrecy essential to its success. 

doy 1 On the other hand, Lawrence was unwilling to detach 
7}, man from his scanty numbers available for the all- 
A mportant blow in aid of the British. An instrument 
for distracting the Turks, immobilizing them, and 
freeing the Arabs was found by temporarily borrow- 
g from Egypt two companies of the British camel 
rps. From Akaba these companies raided south- 
miles to the Hejaz railway, took and de- 
| important watering station and its wells. 
transport lightened and rearranged irregu- 
it efficiently, they marched two hundred miles 
zrak. Thence they approached the great 
dge near Amman, only to find that bad 
Mt imto the district some forty mule- 
tkish soldiers. To engage would have 
ties, so Lawrence was content to with- 
‘great rumours of a coming Anglo- 
ich kept the enemy quietly on the 
k. He had estimated that the de- 
e would close the line for only a 
le the British camel men returned 


days before the British 
force of some twelve 
tian and Indian con- 
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tingents and two armoured Cars with Brit s” é zP id g 
was at Azrak. Could the Brit i 


è l ] 
7 ; Ish air Craft > Crey ( {9 ge’. W wD 
Deraa station heavily enough, then Lente bomby, g! ale P 


pared to send his Arabs dire 
point. When informed by ai Centyyj Vg y 
were not available, he asked that Deraa tonit lang | f | 
tion should at least be harassed by such bani Sty M Te aire 


f ns o hos 
: i 4 - St out of easy aa f r shout 
distance of its garrison, which could be done by b ett g , ist f 
, the southern railway sf the rest a 
cutting that, then cutting the western line, and ending gi" ; constantly | 
with the third hitherto untouched railroad. Since th gol some seve 
northern line was the one railroad link of both Pales jg A sation 9E 
tine and the Hejaz with Damascus and the rear Turk | 100e 
ish bases, Lawrence decided to begin there. T , 


in the event no harm was done. 
On September 12th a detachment 
Egyptians left Azrak and moved westw 
liminary cutting of the Amman-Dera: 
man. On the 14th the main body also m 
Azrak heading north-westward towards 
an unlucky chance of war foiled the atte 
lition by the Indians and Egyptians, Li 
son took on the job with the two ar 
some automobiles, taking a redoubt 
ing up a four-arched bridge about t 
the junction which he estimated woul 


Pis Tae, T TT sry OOO 
sh Wig 


Ig Y of only one man, and began a s stematic demoli- 

thas D. ty. thy 4 a of three and a half miles of fark north of that 
Staa, My point. This again would give the Turks repair work 

| alt y Such Wy sf or a week. Eight hostile planes made the Arabs scatter 
oo tiya hf but caused only two casualties. Nor did they interfere 
* Just Ou € Wags) with the demolition parties whom they did not even 
Could h of a Heem to see. Later in the day, profiting by a temporary 
or don, ‘Y absence of the hostile aircraft, Lawrence divided his 
| the sour force, leaving about two-thirds to cover the demoli- 
Western ine, | tion parties against possible ground attack while he 
lêd pail. himself with the rest made for the western railway, 

a lil reinforced by a constantly increasing stream of village 

lrabs. A station some seven miles west of Deraa was 
en, the telegraph wires were cut, and a little demo- 
me on the line. After dark he moved three 
est, intending to destroy an important 
Ited on learning that the garrison of 
en rushed up by train. Although the 
have been carried by surprise attack, he 
zed the probable cost in casualties too 
himself with two small cuttings of 
at deserted spots in the rear of the 


ce temporarily dismissed his peasant 
a es, so that hostile fliers re- 


Ear inexplicable. The Arab 
rs with him he sent south- 


ight another action 
a Turkish redoubt, 
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and blew up another bridge, his sye 
coming to the Hejaz. After this the my 
tired a few miles eastward into the fea ole TART 
Here on the zoth came news by nie fi te} 
British victory. Several more railway de the Comp) j 
made. Then, a few days later, Lawrenca pate ‘% te i 
ol | te | / 

forward the Arab force, now about foi Y Pusha |, 
strong in regulars and desert men Hid thousany N f 
counting the rising tide of peasant volunteers Withoy Vy 
a position fifteen miles north-west of Derag Tli $ 
the enemy’s road communications, he oHa of Mp 
harass the retreat of the now spiritless Tutus to fi 4 
British cavalry finally reached Deraa on the 28 i fs 
find the place already in Arab hands. ‘a pe 
The capture of Damascus was almost bloodless. an 
shortly afterwards Lawrence at his own request wis 
allowed to return to England. Mae si 


Such; in bare outline, is the milita 
has been praised as foreshadowing th 
the future. Lawrence’s biographer | 
him a 

more than a guerrilla genius . . . a st 
who had the vision to anticipate the 
civilized warfare that arises from the g 
of nations on industrial resources. . - - ! 
tion can maintain itself long withot 
maintain war without munitions. Wha 
yesterday the Air Forces may do tomor 
obil 


Moreover, this new exploitation 
logical” conditions of war may be 
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4 1i ated exploitation of the psychological conditions — 
ait aee N ich Lawrence also showed the way. To disarm is 
ly 2 oe he ve potent than to kill. And in this process of disarm- 

: . | mo 


‘Ue? naterially and mentally, the old concentration of 
UN a «is likely to be replaced by an intangibly ubiquitous 
Np fore of force — pressing everywhere yet assailable 


fon af diserbocion 
len ae On nowhere. 
Voluntee "8 ' The different steps in the argument may be sum- 
of Dery À marized as follows: in the eighteenth century generals 
he Ati were free of the nineteenth-century obsession with 
ities Contini hattle, effusion of blood, sacrifices, etc. At the same 


‘time the eighteenth-century unwillingness to let armies 
# straggle in order to live on the country made them 
Pdependent upon magazines of supplies assembled at 
advanced bases. Consequently the attack upon com- 
munications was profitable. Today the fierce hatreds, 
vast conscript armies, and lust for slaughter of 1914-18 
appear as mutually destructive follies — exactly as the 
atreds and the savage looting of the religious wars 
peared to the eighteenth century. Meanwhile the 
ew mobile arms — planes, tanks, and automobiles — 
c instruments for reviving the attack upon 

is as Lawrence revived it with his 


ids half of this claim true and 
he absurd idea of banishing 
world, sooner or later we 
vith rational war, and the 
ly eighteenth-century con- 
an the subsequent mass- 
s of war indeed favour 
ys fighting front by 
forces to guard his 
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communications and bases. For instance fi 
air raids on England, ludicrous failures i Gem 
results, nevertheless persuaded the Be a ety ww R 
defensive effort. In other words, those raid ri S Dy fi 
diversionary effect. S aad tay 

But beyond this point the ar 
Through the constant changes in 
other circumstances which make e 
from the last, it seems unlikely that the conditions, 


essential to the success of the British army in I 
still more was that army essential to them. 

excessive the Napoleon-Clausewitz-Foch — 
battle and acceptance of sacrifices, h 
diversionary effect of raiding, and 
minimizing losses, still the comman 
or land who avoids combat with his 
forces can seldom if ever expect vic 


Tradition Plus Modernism 


The Relation of Architecture to S ociety 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


(A third chapter from an autobiography.) 


a LL life, whether of a man, a culture, perhaps even 

of the world itself, falls into three clear-cut di- 
sions: a beginning, a middle, and an end. So far as 
ingle life is concerned the first period is that of edu- 
ion, the second of work, the third of philosophical 
templation — the survey of all that has gone before 
the building up of a working theory of life, when 
approaches m and the acquired wisdom, if 
, comes too o be of practical service. The 
les hold of the mediaeval guild: apprentice, jour- 
! e aphorisms are not wholly ex- 
f education, by the grace of God, 


vhere to set down some of the 


Ap 


worked for education, some of the 


nvictions, tentative or defi- 
renticeship and work, have 
yt form? — 
1 of what fallible man 
| consecutive effort 
yiction was cumu- 
ion than that 
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of architecture. Its service went dee down : its 
social foundation, for it meant isolating the me the j A 
the general ruck, giving it form and presence th Om g 
three-dimensional symbols; creating, if it mi heh fi 
some new element of beauty in visible form, o v A 
a world where ugliness had become dominan Ñ te 
where the instinctive hunger for beauty was ins ve 
but unappeased. And it meant, again, “knitting ae 
the ravelled sleeve” of vitalizing tradition and bring. 
ing into play the subtle stimulus that would ov a 
those spiritual and emotional reactions which might ” ai Od 
produce that “best”, the expression of which was one 
of the basic motives of architecture. 1 
The greater part of the supreme works of man a 
have been either ruined or made sterile by desecration, “~~ 
The efforts at actual creation proved always imper 
fect, inadequate, in large measure disappointing, but iy 
in both cases there was enough, in the one to stimu, ~ 
late the ardour of emulation, in the other to urge t N 
further effort. The civic and political structures K 
Pericles had vanished but the Parthenon still \ 
though hardly. The Code of Justinian had 
with the widened frontiers of the Empire 
Sophia remained when lands and ch 
into alien and infidel hands. 
France, the domain of Charle: 
Jeanne d’Arc had become t 
sters, profiteers, and atheist 
and Albi remained intact to p 
spired them and that some 
in England, where the w 
eighth Henry and Cromwe 
the nineteenth century had b 
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Wt she abbey ruins sent forth their hortatory voice, while 
\ 3 score cathedrals and a thousand parish churches, 
Oth colleges and castles and manors beyond count 
if endured, indelible marks of century upon century 
‘a y a dead culture and a great civilization. Yes: the 
ty ingenious devices of statesmen and warriors, philoso- 
N phers and pedagogues might pass away, but their 
architectural works should not pass away, and their 
 restimony was faithful and true. 
i) And if it was, if I could read in the architecture left 
| from the Middle Ages the real quality, high and vital, 
Wig) of that time; if I could, through the insolent and self- 
conscious and pretentious building of the High Ren- 
ussance, get an inkling of the very different nature 
that time, what about the sterile and vapid produc- 
$ of my country during those barren fifty years 
le election of General Jackson to the Presi- 
ne total and lasting eclipse of the old aris- 
public? The unavoidable conclusion was 
hardly generative of confidence or sat- 
was probably these deductions — I did 
ther the premises were well or ill 
sh started those persistent speculations 
vith cumulative conviction through 
periods of optimistic illusion, the War 
the witches’ Sabbath of “Prosperity”, 
reling depression, only to receive the 
tion during the last five years. 
theory of the expository nature 
other arts, I had to find an 
iden and comprehensive re- 
ween the years 1880 and 
consequent on any ante- 
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. i , 4 i à 
cedent cultural transformation, or even mea is f, Y Pi r. 
advance. Instead of this there was a stead dei f vr 


FA i 
by and large, though popular opinion held othe Ma Aa 
i f i 


Why then should there have been a real renaj I, Me rs 

when there was nothing behind to engender thi, Neg We i fl ‘al 
birth? I already have suggested the explanation. Hh i Ti i 
simply that two powerfully generative pers stay i pt g" 

mpy i personaliti Fi ) je f 

Richardson and McKim, suddenly appeared out of ely D is sell 
aching void, while by a similar accentuation of f fs . | dl y 
élan vital, the American Institute of Architects be i t's io att y 


dynamically to function, and the new schools of arch |” set a 

FARER ee In other words, this new and vil hoe ont 
architecture was generated wholly apart from any f’ je sel 4 
popular clamour or as the unconscious expression of gi aon” rect 
a burgeoning new life. It was created outside the tl ci : 


orbit of current living and was deliberately imposed | gs 0uiittll) u UIMH 
ly rit he be 


across by the power of fashion. 

Yes, good art became fashionable, and not 
tecture alone but all the arts. The idea of culture w 
in the air but as an amenity of life, not as a necesi 
as the cachet of progress and superiority : 
expression of the good life and a 
Opera and symphony concerts 
developed apace; art museums ex 
ually and geographically, with 
studios, and lectureships for all. / 
societies grew luxuriantl 


ent 
on basic indifference and incomprehension, and put rk gs 
tnd 


a i 


final accolade of social achieveme! 
was the possession of an art ¢ 
tic or ersatz masterpieces oft 
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n languages 
ae Oriental jade 
0 qd 1 ulture, or plausible 
Pare Play, Sip proof of its acquisition, became a prime object of life, 
ive f the dictates of fash- 
ion? That it was is, I think, proved by the fact that 
yf when that nervous fad for abnormality, called, and 
latin | quite accurately, modernism”, came over from an 
sf exhausted and disillusioned Europe, it received a read 
welcome. Acceptance was not as widespread as that 
accorded to the regenerated elder art of a generation 
efore, but where it occurred it was quite as ardent. 
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to be even better than a Sargent 
John; Brancusi and Epstein superseded 
id Daniel French and Paul Manship; 
re and the Century of Progress out- 
the Nebraska Capitol and the thousand 
of American twentieth-century 


enhagen cast Sir Giles Scott’s 
the shade of ineptitude; 
the acclaimed protagonists 
hat was to do away with 

g from Michelangelo to 

agwyn; what was 
te in A minor 
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compared with Le Sacre du Printem s) 

it was a matter of fashion, and of one 

is passing as “functional” architecture jg Dassin UP 
Passing 2 |i 


Yes, 
that 


Europe. This is the saving clause in fa 

lightly come and lightly go, whereas those movem. TPK 
that are based on inspiration (whether of God ih 
devil) or on deep convictions are of lo 
I think there was no such conviction ei 
ceptance of the good art of the ninetie 
art of the post-War period. The questi 
whether or no conviction may com 
order that architecture and the other arts may once eT 
more become vital, instinctive, and an integral part ip « yer 
of a sane and wholesome and enjoyable life, {a0 
If I remember aright, the first phrase I ever coined (at 
for my own self-satisfaction was this: “Art is a result 
not a product”; and fifty years of ce 
given no cause for me to question its 
for an end, come back to this prop 
varied events I have thus far recorded, 
way of education rather than acco 
issue simply in this. First, however, I 
and if possible set myself right, in this n 
ernistic” and “functional” architecture 
“surréaliste” art of which, as above, I 
a measure of disapproval. There ar 
for this sort of thing and an entireh 
has been invented to describe i 
scheme of ratiocination devised to 
sible, give it justification. Incidenta 
the form of propaganda are ever 
incomprehensible than the thing 
is both logical and natural since t 
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tert of By 
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Use -te i o possible relationshi i 

vh in 8 reted bears no p e re ationship to anything 

(yas. fy E. i gone before. Numerous and novel as are the 
heth hoy, Ai les applied to this new work it all does actually hang 

‘are N Of iP ether, and so, for the Purpose of discussion, I shall 

Vice: of lon yi in one and call it Modernism, 

le 10n cig d be childish to deny that at this moment of 

Ue 


eti es cam | riting Modernism in art has a wide (though I think 
West t 1 e equally child- 
ay Come i}, fish to deny that it has its place. Art, as I so wearisomely 
le Other’ aj, Minsist, is, in one of its aspects, expression, and Mod- 
“atts, Pernistic art does express very exactly this modern age 
Vin hich already has reached its high point of develop- 
nent. It is well to remember, however, that while the 
ower foundation-courses were laid as much as four 
indred years ago, they were only completely fin- 
ed in comparatively recent times, while the super- 
icture was Only begun about the year 1780. Even 
there was little to see until about 1880, therefore 
i quite true to say that the Modern Age, in its full- 
s and with all it implies, is hardly more than fifty 
rs old. Behind it lies a space of unified human cul- 
e (unified though of infinite variety of form) that 
€rs a period of nearly five thousand years. 
‘ow Modernist art is the creation and the mani- 
ation of this ha tury; no more. As Modernism 
o valid line of descent con- 
y beyond the seventeenth 
gal, spiritual, and character 
play no part in its 
e it only achieved 
years, it nat- 
f man up to 
id therefore 


i 
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logically forbidden. This fact is Clearly re 
or at least instinctively acted upon; Mo do atin 
made its own bed and in it it must, and 4.2 
Its art is exact, significant, and ade uat 
moral of this is that for all those phenomena h 
the consequence of the mental, moral, and "ha iq 
development of the last fifty years this mo ii of ct hg” 
tic expression it has fashioned for it 
reasonably be used. 
For a stock exchange or a department Store; a mop | yl 
ing picture palace, a garage, or a hangar; a skyserg ia als 
a cocktail bar, or for the conventicle of any p fis a 
the newer forms of religious emotion and experience |) 
it would be as irrational, perverse, and misleading t| 
revive the motives and the forms of the past ages 
it would be to design a Greek railroad train, a Byza 
tine motor-car, a Gothic battleship, or a Renaissar 
aeroplane. pa 26 geil er 
On the other hand, granting t 
follow that this new art, cr 
thing, should be ugly? To a 
the new thing is ugly in its spirit a 
ought, I suppose, to look ugly. Cer 
ern civilization are ugly; nothing 


Shoulg 4 
e. "A 
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f 
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ip 


a 
self can id ) 


by land and sea and sky is ne 
well-designed motor car, a 
a beautiful thing. Much of 1 
is now driving Modernism i 
be the case, this is riding 
of fineness and courage at 

Now I see no reason w 
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should be ee in horri 
seems to be a matter of principle amongst a large 
Eie of the exponents of this new type of A 
‘hat such should be the case. There was ground enough 
for a revolt against the arid academicism that thir 
UP years ago formed the stock-in-trade of art exhibitions 
euch as the French Salon, the English Royal Academy 
"Wand most of the American picture shows. This sort 
e fof thing had no relation to life — except perhaps that 
of the time in which it was produced — and if it was 
this then it should have been discreetly hidden away. 
The rebels of that day were great people, and so they 
emain; but, as 1s always the case with camp followers, 
hese were generally something terrible. All they 
aarned from their supposed leaders was the impulse 
revolt. Whatever was potentially bad in the origi- 
insurge took over and developed to a high 
| , but the good they could neither 
oduce. 
tural for, not having been gifted 
bility to draw or paint or model 
ed to draw, paint, and model less 
ed them to do, and in the belief 
to speak, get away with it, so 
c was concerned — which they 
saw that the great men like 
estrovic, sometimes amused 
of generation, in pro- 
berately ugly or per- 
nite purpose. That by- 
followers could easily 
lo so, with added 
1-power sales- 
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nism d forms, but it 
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manship of dealers together with the úd i 
and esoteric expositions of critics and ately j! 
for them the day. teurs Wo H 
In any consideration of modernistic art i 
sary to draw this dividing line between the yg), “8 
the beautiful, the good and the bad. Unfortug yY and | y 
is the product of the pathological type that He i t 
verted to the fetiches of the tribes of the Con as te A 
solely “pour épater les bourgeois”, has adopted d J 
code of Dickens’s fat boy who wanted to make fj 
auditor’s flesh creep, and so has invented meaninglg 
and even sadistic designs that have been accepted 4} yA”, ) 
typical of the movement. This is wholly unfair, fof gf git 
within certain limits Modernism has produced ralf. 
beauty. In the case of architecture this is not wholly) 
true of Europe, outside the Scandina 
While they may exist I have seen, 
print, very few examples of explici 
tecture in France, Germany, and F 
not either wrong-headed or degenera 
Thierry War Memorial is of cours 
condemnation for Mr. Cret is to all int 
poses an American and he designs in t 
Apart from architecture, painti 
larger sort, and stained glass, muc 
real beauty has been accomplished. 
rials of all sorts has been rediscover 
ties of colour and colour comb 
and window displays have been 1 
a fine art, while jewels of every 
little animal sculptures are qui 
These are the things to hold té 
good and, while quite original 


} 
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on. Generally 
hat have come 


Vconfines of art as art and not as fashi 
Tepeaking, it is these excellent qualities t 
fover to America and have bee 


) n accepte 
lea] ty Oif penefit of our local culture. Of forse hg deh ohne 
beg of thy modernist architecture of our Own, leadin th I i 
Oig” then h of which I already have referred to, while Sh I 3 id 
s has . iho be the bad type, as in the C i 
hae mk | entury of Progress 
| WeRockefeller Centre, and two Roman Catholic 


tif churches, one in Chicago, the other in Oklahoma, is 
Aethus far sporadic only. I do resent and reject man 

f the repercussions of Continental Modernism in the 
fields of painting and sculpture but these also, I am 
ersuaded, are episodical and evanescent in their na- 


i contend, then, that modernist art is neither to be 
spted nor rejected as a whole, but that the good, 
ispicuous, must be salvaged from the bad 
more conspicuous. There is no greater 
ne and true modernists can do at the 
han to make it perfectly clear that they 
ast out the silly, ugly, and diseased exem- 
of a false and poisonous type of modernism, in 
the real thing may not suffer through con- 
7 continue to hold and to re-enforce 
t now very justly has acquired. Lee 
ure, the painting of Thomas Benton 
> productions of a dozen or more 
erve better than bracketing with 


ittsburgh exhibitions. _ 

I should like to make which 
vond which strictly and 

not go. Perhaps the 
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acute reader ma | 
from what has bint? dit Bathered Va 
2Dove, but let ‘Dteny. 
re-enforce It. Just as modern things dem tief 
expression — those, that is to say, that a Mo eth 
no respect on antiquity but count their hi hol in 
seventy-five years at the most — so there aval 
that in their motivation show no break in Hd 
ever far back you may go. These 
things as compared with the ephemeral, and jn hae 
quality they may be called cultural in opposition 
those that link up only with civilization. They ¢ 
prise home life, educational life, religious life 7 
in their inner quality, do not vary at all, though | 
is, from generation to generation, mo less 
in their superficial aspects. 
Here, I conceive, the appli 
forms in all artistic fields is strictly 
mestic architecture for example. TH 


ri 


© Other 
me, ho A a 
are the etemy oa 


ion”, “functional” house is a con ra 
such, for instance as the work o 
France or the new type of apartm 
the Continent; the sort of thing th 
been the realization of the unquiet | 
chanical engineer or an overworkec 
These things seem to me to be a b 
vicious though unintentional assault 
ciples of a sane and wholesome soc 
the details of construction and ft 
walls and angle windows, lighting 
boards and columns, furniture of 
all sorts of shapes so long as the - 
and uncomfortable. True, this 
haps a natural revolt against th 
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IP of the turn of the century with its archaeological pre- 
Wrense and the period room » Just as there was a 
) similar revolt from the academic and sterile Salon and 
Royal Academy 1n painting and sculpture. True also 
Pehat it very well represents the human society of the 
Weocktail-hour, the speakeasy, the night club, jazz, and 
Mt Bsexological amusement along all imaginable lines, from 
“i Bthe emancipated drama and novel to emancipated 
Poi ptself-realization”. To this extent it was accurate and 
xcusable, but the point I wish to make is that this 
; (we are permitted to hope) no more than an evanes- 
ent episode in social procedure —I cannot say de- 
lopment. The Home, as this came to be under the 
ristian dispensation, is a very definite, concrete, 
n sacramental thing, and its habitation, from the 
inning, was, as had always been the case in ante- 
ent times of peace and culture, a direct outgrowth 
he life within. There was no self-conscious and 
cted imitation of the past and, until the Renais- 
€, no deliberate invention of a “new style” im- 
d by superiority on an unwilling and bewildered 
nC. ee | 3S 


[hat to do now when we no longer do anything 
hetively; when a life without unity or consistency 
. ive impulse; when, by and large, 
nentary and fluid ideas as to what 
we have cut ourselves off 
of living tradition; and 
etic helplessness we 
t least very badly 
the professional 

yous question. 
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thing of the lost social tradition, 
the lost architectural tradition, but in doin 
perfectly sure that there are two agencies on „ù 
we cannot in any case rely, and these are the Which 
tioner of “period” design and the protagonis. St 
crazy and fantastic Modernism. The Eastern seat 4 
and its hinterland have four or five precedent 
offer, dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth « ; 
turies; the Gulf states and the former Spanish a 
tories one or two more. We might do worse than ty hi 
use these as a basis to work on, and from, always beg. | 4’ 
ing in mind the fact that a house is made to live in, | { 
not to impress or startle the passer-by or to emulate | 
the achievements of a neighbour or social rival. I have 
of late had the opportunity to study w now bein 
done along these lines in New M 
and while there are many unhappy 
architecture and “arty” exaggeratic 
is about as sane, wholesome, essent 
livable — and beautiful as well — 
found elsewhere. a 
In the same way, while I think 
to build a school of mechanical engi 
ical laboratory after the stylistic fasl 
college, or a gymnasium like a m 
is equally absurd and perfectly p 
matical to couch a school of libe 
college chapel in the terms of a g 
store, or a skyscraper office buil i 
are egregiously done. I call this t 
Just as, to quote Mark Twai 
mals called one a hippopot 


like a hippopotamus”, so a 


somethin 


also of 


— = 


a 


= 


Se” 
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ang thes, ii A + is; express visibly the energy that informs it, 


sm the te WE declare its spiritual and intellectual lineage through 
Th Pros tgan hitectural vesture. The Liberal Arts, with The- 
EEE = are as old as man; the embod: f mech 
IN logy, are as O as man; the embodiments of mecha- 
My E œ and technocratic civilization are no older than 
y: am. I have elsewhere* tried with much vain repe- 


ety bnon to demonstrate the necessity of a large admix- 


tare of beauty in the housing of all the Liberal Arts 
OhPof a vital culture, but this beauty must be significant 
is well as pleasurable. The Liberal Arts of age-long 
uman culture have nothing to do with the current 
sventy-year-old technological civilization (except as 
corrective which thus far has failed to work) and 


down to us through Constantinople, 
e, Salerno, Bologna, Chartres, Paris, 
idge, and the colleges of William and 
vard, without a break. It is this great 
“Must be considered, preserved, and 
cholastic architecture of today. 
e holds in the case of education, it 
igion. That anyone, architect or 
that such material embodiment 
s might (paradoxically) be re- 
be couched in the terms 
eculiar qualities of 
RSIES (MARSHALL 


FA 
= 
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technocracy, is conclusive evidence of 4 
mental condition. Religion like art 7 
with the existence of man. Its ethos faut 


physical, material, or even mental activity f R 
is far other, its method of operation diametr Onten if fj 
posed. It directs, and at its high moments ‘sil o (i 
leads, it does not follow. Continuity is of ic TUA 
yet this does not prevent adaptability, rather i ih ‘ 
poses this. Times may, and indeed must, chan a i 
integrity, continuity, and fitness continue. In the ou! 4 
of historic Christianity, for a thousand years, there | 
logical and consistent procedure (not necessarily 
ther development or advance) from the Constan 
basilica, through the Byzantine centralized an 
cal forms to Romanesque, Norman, and ( 
every case it was religion that - 
secular society and made it there 
Renaissance this procedure w 
ism imposed its own style, as 
qualities of thought and action 
weakened and devitalized. The ri 
successful in point of artistic 
so far as religion itself was conc 
For something over a centu 
process towards both reversal ; 
sance ecclesiasticism and Rena 
done away with. Protestant ecc 
no art of this ilk, except in I 
same salutary process. The rar 
cord that snapped four cent 
again that it may be knit one 
end now in our hands, and reli 
tinuity restored, aa 
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\ The art of Modernism is the logical development 
Fom that of the last four hundred years — logical in 
sets very antithetical quality — just as technocratic so- 
Bcicty follows inevitably from the same conditions. 


Hee Con, Acceptance of this art would therefore be a betrayal 

Of ig of trust and fatal in its consequences. Of course this 
’, Á applies primarily to historic Christianity, that is to 
‘St, ch. say, to those entities that maintain an unbroken line 


f descent both in polity and in essential doctrine and 
ractice from the day of the Feast of Pentecost. Here, 
1 all decency and logic, the line of artistic succession 
gust sacredly be preserved. This does not necessarily 
ean the stylistic line; this could hardly be, since in 
respect there have been many variants from the 
silican of Constantine and the Byzantine of Justin- 
| to the Perpendicular of William of Wykeham, the 
ly Renaissance of Alberti, the neo-Classic of Pal- 
io, and the final Baroque of Churriguera. With the 
ible exception of Jesuit Rococo of the Counter 
formation each one of these does offer a basis on 
uch to work; each gives the connotation of con- 
uity, and each ma’ y be used because of its particular 
nificance as to i impulse (monastic, post- 
: ial or climatic (English, 

d, California, the South- 


istic style used of 
r certain Catholic 

lly in the United 
E neoretically, 
hy the Refor- 
le if they 
it, Outside 


ay. 


h 
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Germany and Holland, they do not. With it 
momentum the Protestant denominatio i 
ing off the Calvinistic and Puritan accretions thar l 
purely divisive and sectarian in quality, and ir Mo 
ering more and more of primitive Catholicity ‘4 Oy | Ty 
tice and, measurably, in doctrine; so for than Pra 
back on their present course of accepting and fokt 
ing Catholic art would be almost like apostacy, As b 
what may be called the post-Reformation religions i E 
Mormonism, Unitarianism, Christian Science ~ thule up 
is less reason still for them to refuse acceptance of the} fe 
“modernist-functional-technocratic” style, but hee)” {ill 
again the fact remains that they show no inclin; i k wW 
whatever to use it in their work. In most cases thai 
he historical Chri 
| of their o wn 
well expresses the ethos of their respective cults. | 
of the recent architecture of the Latter Day $ 


Pegg; | 
| 


very logically do not revert to the his 


styles but develop a real modernism 


PE iol F 


ae L 
and the Christian Scientists is characteristic, expre 
and noble, with no pretense at a dogmatic conti 
that does not exist. O 

It is obvious from all this that I t 


Past ages, from the Old Ki 
Renaissance monarchies, had, 
unity; social, economic, pc 
revolts, contentions, dive 
enough, disturbed the surfac 
unstirred and they remained 


can 
See 
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er unity nor consistency. Age-old powers and 
fight for their lives with those that count 
within a century’s space, and these them- 
yi Bies are split up into contentious factions. There 
i no such thing as an Americanism demanding indi- 
A idual artistic expression because there is no such 
hing as a specific and individualized America. Still 
Pess is there such a thing as a consistent, unified, and 
iE clusive modernism. What we confront today is the 
Bchaos of change when one era comes to its end and 
nother rises to take its place. This being so, the archi- 
ct or other artist can only work, so to speak, from 
ad to mouth. He is and must be an eclectic, an op- 
tunist if you like. The new must be expressed 
ough new but perfectly well-chosen words; the 
, which still providentially survives, through its 
language, adapted and made intelligible to the 
dern consciousness; the future, if by the grace of 
d some may be granted an adumbration of its 
ure, in that idiom that preserves and indicates eter- 
values supplemented and enriched by that which 
ood, and that alone, which develops from the pe- 
ar processes of the present time. 
Vhat I have said about architecture applies equally, 
r arts in their association with 
tural aberrations are more 
yeir bulk but the other arts 
ir output. The new 
7 vicious in its feu 
so ugly that even 
find it good. 
ImMunistic con- 
a William 


dp, Y i 
t iis neith 
Pp otencies 
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Blake in his less lucid moments, anq Calls į 

sentment of Quetzalcoatl, it is of course h 
but when his imitators do the same and cull 
ture of Moses, St. Joseph, or St. Benedict, then «Pie. 
outside the scope of Christian, or indeed a aly 
type of religious art. If a Semitic stone-cutter i 
fit to magnify a Congo fetish into a Paleolithic an 
twelve feet high (and incidentally do it very ball 
put on its head a rudimentary crown of thorne 2 
call it “Ecce Homo”, it is not his own affaj 
offense and an outrage, as well 
as in that of religion. For some 

which I fail to identify, scul 
the most offensive and inopp ) 


trovic, with a complete blind 
ties, they follow this line 


and the jungles of African 
here they uneasily rest. For one 
sculptor’s mystery who folloy 
or Maillol there are ten w 
excel the ineptitudes of Epst 
cutters. Crucifixes, statues « 
Stations of the Cross, couched 


and abroad, but while t 
New York Museum of 
rooms of the Carnegie 
adapt themselves with sc 
of any religion other tł 
ism, and similar psychi 
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‘It is unnecessary further to emphasize what I mean 
y the limitations set for the operation of the mod- 
‘st idea in the field of art. It has its own place and 
Bray and should go to it. Its boundaries are definite 
ad fixed, and beyond them it cannot go for the Angel 
f decency, propriety, and reason stands there with a 
ir ing swor di 


Agrarianism: 
The Basis for a Better Life 


Joun C. Rawr 


P giant corporations organized for m | 

pile up their surpluses in dividends and officii j 
aries, either in apparent compliance or open soll hy 
vention of an ill-fated “New Deal”. Business 
continue to worship the false idol of efficiency in join | 
stock enterprise. The chartered companies manipule |” 
their “gold-digging” stocks; speculate greedily \ 
their machine complex; and dehumanize large | 
of men, women, and children who work fo: 
wait for work, because they think that ther 
to do but to be the willing slaves of a co 
entire nation is beset with a strange ec 
order. Legislators are busy both in Was 
the States framing remedies, artificial, 
unconstitutional. tha 
Both legislators and social thinkers, how 
give joint stock enterprise and mechanical p 
right of way, no matter how many huma 
pay the forfeit. We are asked to sc 
true ideal of democracy: the greate 
greatest number. We are invited to su 
erties and submit to governmental co 
ference in everything. We are told to 
to the doctrine of larger dividend 
for the two hundred and more gi 
who humbly serve us at a larger 
176 
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relief, or some strange law which 
> Of restoring citizens to their just 
inoperative? 


trialists and their modern 


rations and ideals, then 
ident, the big bank 
tht be justified, to 


a es 
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policies which are always calculated to | 
business bigger, their bank more independe thei | 
usurious, and their utility company more fis ent ang | 
and avaricious. But industry and banking do nopol 
and talk in terms of the nation’s welfare, The thin 
orations do not carry social burdens, They tad Coy |p od 
high road of deified profit, and strive for the ds vel the | A 
they shall travel it alone, unmolested by me Whe Vie. 
business man. The few big fellows crowd the a j 
of little fellows off the profit road. And in the me f. i 
time these millions are detoured from the road wha 
brought them to their livelihood during these yea j 
temporal sojourn. i 
The corporations clamour on radio wave, ma 
cover, and billboard: “We provide 
vitamin, we offer you a new ct 
you with a bathtub, present yo 
everything each year, give you 
the things that you cannot bu 
offer you an installment plan whi 
We will harness science and natı 
that there will be nothing left fo 
breathe, unless you wish a pulm 
living in a very modern, a very 
will subject you to new and as y 
of education, in order that you 
yourselves and act normally. 
government for you through ¢ 
very little what views you hav 
mail to senators we have you 
on tombstones and in telepho: 
gain in the political world for 
redound to your great advan 


zil 
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te ki d l ith 
n h -ful undertakings an supply you with every 
raag dy pour ‘sei sing profit to ourselves.” 
ns fare x | OA d so even while we listen to the holding-com- 
By he “y and corporation madness we find ourselves in a 
© fo, tk | age world. We are expected to have purchasing 
Steq i € E- even though funds contract and banks offer 


Breit only on a usurious basis. Even though corpora- 
Wons offer fewer and fewer jobs, even though we find 
that it is cheaper to let crops rot in the field, we are 
xpected to relieve the corporations of their tariff- 
rotected gadgets. In the meantime big business hopes 
hat we will become thoroughly indifferent about the 
vernmental responsibilities that we always thought 
mehow rested upon our shoulders as American citi- 
as; it hopes that we will map out a course of educa- 
n for ourselves — a course without objective and 
thout incentive in such an atmosphere of rarified 
tice, artificial culture, and forced leisure. We are 
id to beware of any social security plans which are 
orked out in accordance with human nature and get 
cir drive from individual initiative, because it is more 
rs and economists to tinker 


th various schemes o. 
>ccause of the fact 
‘ntal human nat 


Tuer Philosophy 


we still have our funda- 
life always returns to 
assert their superi- 
r independence, and 
erties, it is not 
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nation’s manhood wait in vain ex ; | 
It may be that in this present etiod ad Of 4 ii r 
their way out of this false philosophy of wl AUP 
than fight their way out. We in America if 7 Tithe 
have the brain power to think our Wa k Snop hj 
really isn’t any trust in brains, although he They VA 
a trust in well nigh everything else, * May ill 
Throughout the country many small roups 
votedly fostering projects which are basedi a è] 
agrarianism, a human value philosophy. The cin 
Workers with their F arming Communes are think | 
and working vigorously along the lines Se 
losophy of individual and national life. The devote l tee 
zealous men at work in the Rural Life Bureau of ug. ts 
National Catholic Welfare Confere de 
practical projects, many of th 
ing state of existence, whick 


Í # 


Of a true ph fs 


ble book, Pll Take My Stan 
especially Tue American R 
quent expression to a ratio 
economy. These cultured 
trenchant pen, making t 
more the guide to a saner 
way of living. In additio 
many generous and se 
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in RN olistic exploitation in their communities 
| N no 
ik Amey F fcu bed TY non-profit enterprises, namely, the con- 
Sup me tog a e” and producer cooperatives. These men with 
| altho DAN Koz to build upon the loyalty of the members of 
i çoura 


community, and with faith in their broader 


ophy is industrial or agrarian. 
there are many individuals who 


diffused freehold tenure 


esides these g 
Mpion the car 


ortant possession and 
ieir lives to retain 


instead of 


Big 
TN 
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From a consideration of these Sroups ana . 
uals, we can readily see that an agrariani 
individual holdings is not dead. It has ii 
in the North and in the South, in the Fag SUP pop 
West, who take their stand on a set of tin in 
are rational, based on the constitution of ie thy 


EF ZZ T 


Ortha |. 
Eastern, or Western, does not put any trus i j 
benevolence of capitalism, the militancy of hp“ 


‘ labo 
secure its just demands, or the ability of g Uy 


neers of production and consumption to re oll ip 
prices and guarantee justice for all. He does NOt sub p 
scribe to an indefinite shortening of labour time al 
the enlargement of consuming time with its conel igh 1. 
quent aimlessness, destitution, and corrupti 
human life. He does not agree with 
recovery is simply a matter of pro 
stances for the reaping of greate 
poration. Recovery for the agrar 
change in the conception of the e 
without justice, monopoly witho 
high interest, and an utter disreg 
of the common people, cannot be. 
agrarian wants a balanced life fc 
definite social tradition, a life in 7 
arts, good manners, conversation, 
thy, family life, and all the other 
reveal and develop sensibility in h 
equitable economy founded on 


f 
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the 0 Jers them as important secondary aims in life he 
ý: Of hh Pakes provision through artificial means for the tem- 
itio à porary “ue ae of homes and families that are 
3o h P recked, and for the revival of a religion and a culture 
Uthe Gif shat is stunted. 
Ut any The agrarian on the other hand puts first objectives 


i life first, and the principles which will lead him 
Uh, f there in a position superior to all economic manipula- 
SU. f don and artificial provision. A widely diffused owner- 
ship provides the best base upon which to build a com- 
plete life structure. And with this in mind he turns to 
the land and its cultivation by many individual small 
ywners as the system to which he must give the place 
f economic preferment. He is not concerned pri- 
arily with the financial and political advantages of a 
tion, a Class, or political group. He looks to the 
the ultimate good of mankind through 
it is the class of property which is 
wide diffusion, best suited to the 
e, and the truest guarantee that life 
s fullness. To make the homestead 
ecure he would protect it from an 
comes too industrialized. There on 
Id rescue a maximum of dehu- 
workers from their economic 
ad of giving men a boss and a 
r merely keep them looking for 
ald set men free again to live, 

h family to have their 
it them in a position 
d their hearts as well 
ure, in religion. 
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factory and agriculture is not an industr I 
agrarian, the farm is the place where I live j ‘a 
and where I work on my property in an i i 
that will give my human nature the best opn ah iH | F. 
to express itself, socially, ethically, and mA “tuni Wi EF 
there will be fresh blood, a clean bod ; rally a) 


a ii ; | 2 # j 
m dh | | by? | 
environ Ù ii 


n ni 


W 
| 
f 


| 


f Y 
$ : 


j 
` Š * : Ni and J 
brain with which to meet the strains of life. an Clea, 


cal growth of my children will not be stunt Pi 
brutalized and their minds and souls will not i k 
verted. In recommending such an ownership and iy 
a natural economy for the vast majority of my ‘al Whe 
members in the social order, I do not intend to bn 

the American farmers or any other class to a mach 
economic collapse. In my practical conclusions I sig 
ply place life itself before the salvage, preservation, 
further development of any type of artificial in du 

economics and joint stock cha: ~My pri 


ee 


simple, very much in harmony wi 
and the status of land in the scheme of c 
way of life does not bolster industrial 
artificial specialties. My greediness is : 
and my reason is not overthrown by 
things in machines, publicity ¢ 
other forms of modern activit 
My agrarian philosophy bi 
that my natural abode is in a 
home surrounded by acres v 
which I can at least produce : 
natural abode because it is be 
industrial exploitation, joint 
everything including land 
excessive taxation do not 
home I can secure a tem 
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ie bet y À nd cultured Aaea discharge my duties to my fellow 
J 0 Mean, fulfill my relations to God, join in social cooper- 
In bor! UWE tive non-profit societies with my neighbours in order 


What we may protect ourselves against corporations 
MW Band have a just share in the progress of scientific 
A Bychievements, escape slum dwelling, refuse work at a 
tave wage, be saved from the agony of unemploy- 
so. Utipment, and with a righteous pride keep our names off 
Behe relief rolls. 
The premise of my philosophy and my conclusions 
lo not have to be altered because of the extent to 
hich technologists may have developed their tech- 
ique or because of the fact that our big corporations 
ay now write their capital stock in billions instead 
millions. Bigness and efficiency will never prove a 
dern capitalistic pseudo-philosophy of life to be 
€, nor will bigness and efficiency ever prove my 
arian philosophy of life, with first things first and 
resultant natural economy of security for all, false. 
ny fundamental liberties must be sacrificed for the 
€ of the efficiency of modern corporations, then 
ciency becomes a more important word than lib- 
y. If I understand my human nature, that cannot be. 
[he happy families and happy nations in history 
fen the most prosperous ones) were always built 
) ife th vas substantially agrarian and 
Tarianism stands rooted deep 
ience of mankind. It gave 
veloped it and preserved 
as there was land 
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out any concern about the liberty, hy Pi D ie an 
and happiness of the multitudes aes man Secur I : vr y 
fatten their coffers simply because tha Deen eh jj 46°, | 
perous and patient agrarianism in which if ? Pty | PP gt Cd A 
But I and my fellow agrarians cannot long en de VK se 


$ 


ther plunder; every day we are forced M Me J ys Nd 

more and more of the land upon which we build a ig oe sal p 

unless we can unite for action against the ; Ag fa! BY ag a 

5 3 € Industri Ny p” pwn 

and banking corporation we shall be able to retain h uf once jot oUF , 

little more than our philosophy. That may be nell pe si «ip 

again after the stormy days of industrialized agricul. p" i et mT s 

ture and extended industrial oppression, il en saaros of MEE 
Unless agrarianism unites for a final stand, the cor |i she 

poration will capitalize our land in the s that | : 

it has capitalized everything else. In i 

becomes a factory and the farm home 

cheap labour may rest for the night, ur 

labour is found. The corporation even as 4 

will keep its factory concepts an 

methods. Home, family life, religio 

rights and liberties — all become m 

mote secondary importance if they ret 

tance at all. The country field — th 

tion sweatshop, and perhaps the last 

to turn out high dividend and stock p 

way that any automobile factory 

culated to do. The slum and the facto! 

city and country, for the land itsel 

My life of independence, my life of 

and security and liberty along wit 

of my countrymen will become < 

a life which in modern econo 

more like the life of a slave. 
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ey i y We will be promised much in return for the free- 
Ich h hold ownership which we shall have surrendered. 
N There will be all that incorporated scientific engineers 
1 whi Ced i B.. produce while they offer human life and its values 
fia sacrifice and make the corporation their god. When 
we shall no longer have the money to purchase the 
smachine-made bric-a-brac, perhaps then it will be 
Y given to us for individual use by requisition. With 
~~) much regret on that day I shall recall that I and m 
“W fellow men were once owners, independent and able 
provide for ourselves and for our families. On that 
day when by far the greater majority of us shall have 
sen reduced to the status of mere workers and all our 
curities in life, even our jobs, shall have become con- 
gent upon the wills of a few men, and when like 
yes we shall look forward to nothing save the char- 
the mercy of men who have not manifested 
ulities in the past, then our vision will be 
ad we shall understand the great wisdom of 
history who made provision for a widely 
ownership and tried to guarantee its 
ould that men today had the philo- 
on and the moral courage to promote 
n other business activities, a whole- 


=N 


but the cloud is gathering. 
and is owned today by agri- 
porations. Usurious interest 
foreclosures, and de- 
e less and less in the 
ral of agrarian- 
the nation’s 
; place among 
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the unfortunate on relief while the industria] 
ride in the saddle at the head of the Nationa] Baay | 
The government, forgetting its agrarian a tt / ' í 

tinues to protect an all too privileged induse., mHor oS g 
and sinks its hopes deeper and dee iN cl f jg d fr 
bonds, industrial giants, falsified values, and quill and 7 7, co ® ‘siti? 
trums. Joint stock ownership and mass productii f gO nt s wh 
agriculture loom upon the horizon. It is time fot fyn ao la | 


eck t0 el P 


the landward spread of industrial methods, and gr some 
to the world that we do not live for and by the og. {it sacatt 
porations. For the individual and society there is no; | 4 d cont” hi 


” 
master, and feudal lord, but when will they 
understand that such a person is at their thr 
in the guise of holding-company magn 
stock lord? ihe 
A great array of confused judicial pre 
modern interpretation of fundamental la 
corporation statutes secured by econo 
political intrigue have given the joint 
tion a certain unwonted security with € 
leges in the legal and economic world. £ 
ing body of laws, decisions establishing 
precedent through Common Law and - 
dicial constructions of fundamental law 
to establishing social justice in a sO 
mere individuals and incorporated im 
been developed. There should be $ 


laws which would compel the 


Itg 
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nd : dy Mevery new social burden which their economic pro- 
ed Cepe 2 WEedure creates; laws which would force the corpora- 
t Vahi t Hons to develop an adequate social security programme 


P accompany their new economic programmes; laws 
Eyhich would in some measure restore the political, 
sPeconomic, and religious liberties which are modified 
hen the transition 1s made from private initiative and 
e | } ownership to corporate initiative and joint stock own- 
live 10 a Pership and control; laws which would compel the 
ma dh At orporation to sell its shares to its own workmen, 
estoring them to some degree at least to a modified 
wnership and compensating them for the loss of full- 
ess of private ownership which widespread incor- 
ation makes impossible; laws which would hold 
cutive boards of corporations publicly responsible 
their acts, restrict them to service with a limited 
just profit for shareholders, make a periodic dis- 
ition of dividend funds obligatory, and forbid any 
tary expansion of capital stock, declaration of 
is, and the payment of excessive salary; laws which 
ld restrict | advertising campaigns, determine fair 
ods of — and restrict spheres of opera- 

h a body of laws is brought into existence 
ive action and judicial decision, 
cally dangerous to allow any 
ate ownership and opera- 
ck ownership and eco- 
such laws were devel- 
social and political 
und joint stock own- 
ther such a joint 
h binding pro- 
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visions made for the sale of stocks to all | ; jó ghi 
be a better tenure of property or eve Workers y, | ig se ch jes 
substitute for the completely private N a sati Po Hs pr os w 
uted ownership and operation of oroni ai y edre fat wpe! 
corporated individuals. The percenta Api tnis "G99 ot obo. an 
it seems, would, when calculated in fin, CHicieng, f A do get ap 
rise considerably; but would the many lhe te f o i which “i 
nomic, social, political, religious, which he ai Cy nt Josey 
tion conferred on Americans when they we ase N, Eee grat x 
owners and operators be secure? If liberty DAA des) judicial a 
important than efficiency, then it would seem Fis iC a P any Jan 


unless the corporations can adjust themselves tal li vevent h 
preservation of our individual liberties, they ou ies 
be greatly restricted in their sphere of Ownership ay 
operation and the place of preferment given to: ol 
tried and proven method of distributed privat 
vidual ownership and operation of property. 
The agrarian, realizing that the corporat 
adjusted itself to social needs, social justice, and 
security; that it brings with it too great a 
and an unsatisfactory modification of privat 
ship; that the many laws needed to make the ¢ 
tion a genuine social auxiliary have not b 
and may not be enacted for many a d 


Ber 
tot owne» 
fhe agrarian deman, S 


# Bin of gricultural joint 
tte abolition of bank 
went wholesale foreclos 
E i procedure was 
asta 

a ‘or a resale to 
Í bir of all the 

sur 
tone nee COM 


firm stand for the retention of individu h fall in 
ownership, especially in the land, to serv hat voidan th 
nent base for social security, political lib g k» Bal € defa 
nomic well-being, or at least until such Ap ae 8 devet “Sition 
the law of corporations is adequately ‘ pa n Oped al 
the protection of society, a time when, F ne the to Å 
stock capitalization, greatly modified | ee agp, Sent i 
many concessions to various forms Ot P fol Mtt i Wan = 
= ship, shall have been made a safe subst K u 
a sag Ss tej 
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R re freehold distributism in the ownership and opera- 
Bion of land. pees a 
E Jn the meantime, while this joint stock economic 
if position requires much legal and philosophic develop- 
i Bent, giving the factory workers the Opportunities for 
(i gre ater degree of ownership, together with a wide- 


W read stock ownership and effective voting power (a 
ock ownership which approaches a private property 
wnership more closely than any present stock own- 
ship does), the agrarian calls for effective remedies, 
dicial and non-judicial, against the incorporation and 
pitalization of any land ownership, and additional 
edies to prevent the further extension of joint 
< ownership and control in any business field. 
le agrarian demands legislation against the forma- 
of agricultural joint stock companies, legislation 
ne abolition of bank Ownership gained through 
t wholesale foreclosure in economic conditions 
| this procedure was tantamount to confiscation, 
ation for a resale to an individual within a rea- 
dle time of all the farms to which banks, land 
s, insurance companies, and other joint stock cor- 
“ons now hold title, and legislation for the resale 
| individual > at least one year of all land 
: l ands of such companies 
pon loans. The agrarian 
be this: that until joint 
es of social justice, the 


7 agricultural 
er credit 
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terms and provision for Tefinancin 
the present at least — a procedure 4 
and justifiable on principles of o 
policy. When parity of prices sh 
lished, normality in markets regained, and 
distribution made secure, the agrarian dems pi 
ble impartial monetary authority, unhampered, rf 

rivate gain, fol p 
contractions inai 
ratio that muse: Nia 


Wnershj 
all have p 


commercial substitute, namely, joi 
in the field of agriculture — a fiel 
ground of American liberties. These ag 
would forestall an extension of the conc 
tenantry, share-cropping, factory / 
ported labour, and the many othe 
would follow the profit-seekin 
field of agricultural production. Su 
gramme would prevent the furthe 
and labour and its consequent 

domain of agriculture. It would ) 
of private ownership and operati ve 
prevent any further monopolistic, $0 
munistic mroads against constit 
dations. id 


p 4p, 
Me ol 

shal] a Y TH ‘ae 
Being ana] € Sceptic’s Progress 
Tity : AUSTIN WARREN 
ot pri trust their personal vision ungi hing] 
and osT men P al Vision unfiinc Ing y. 


Their “views” collide with those of their fel- 
ws; but each credits his own, explaining away, on 
rounds of early environment, defective education, 
digestion, or “invincible ignorance”, the aberrations 
his neighbour. Their minds may possess neither 
e nor trained acuteness; their attitudes may strike 
well-read as naive, and the travelled as parochial: 
human beings rarely doubt their own set of opin- 
to be normative. “I don’t know much about art, 
I know what I like” passes current for vulgar 
r in criticism; I have not, however, observed that 
‘men hesitate more to expound firmly their philos- 
€s of government, ethics, and religion. This is 
tless most true of our good countrymen, who, 


gh imperfectly educated, possess much confidence 
e “night of private judgement”, the last vestige of 
_ ancestral Protestantism; but the propensity is 
? than national: it is human, 


as our watches; none 
teves his own. 


0 “views” that, to 

something weak, 
y upon his 
silent — 
suspends 


xay 
S 


a ae 
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judgement upon it. A judicial 
sorely to vex his fellere TS r ey 
questions with a “Yes — and no” follo Ying to the f 
ured exposition of his divided verdict; i ; Mg j 
other answers which, if they do not ‘Ag therg tt Va 
deemed incriminating of the speaker: “I d sate, ay |p 
I haven't mind enough to pronounce — or i t know | Pt 
kind of mind; or—I don’t think the pus tt” « sit 
capable of deciding that.” un me fig a of | 
Naive or uncritical faith in reason h af Jagat 
down to our own day; but its apostasy, ‘an y id oa find, 
intellectual and speculative, may readily enon Ao | 
traced from the “Apology for Raimond Sebond' gsr ii 
Montaigne’s masterpiece, through Locke, Hume, an pads mo 
Kant, down to James, and beyond. Of the “absolut snag, may become F aan 
idealists” an honourable exception may fites among ide u 
However out of fashion they now languish, i 
pounded a world intelligible to reason 
throughout rational in structure and indeec 
stuff as minds are made of; and, if they we 
to clear themselves of the charge that th 
universe out of their own learned egos, it 
rate the mind and not the passions which 
system; by faith if not demonstration they | 
an objective truth, a universal and absolute 
which, however imperfectly, our finite Te | 
participation. But indeed professional prionn] 
except James and Bergson, and the former “g nel | 
chanted and enchanting amateur — may © 
really to have lost their faith: “systems of 
still make their appearance, and no t 
sceptic has ever had heart to compose & i 
procedure which were for him perfectly © 


~~ 
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Te | ‘de of the academe, however, any belief in a 

Verdi” Ċd i 4 2 E intelligible universe has EnA fitful and 
do Not by, N ( A The “thoughtful”, as distinct from the meta- 
aker. “I Ufy t 4 scian and epistemologist, are pluralists, pragma- 
Nee _ doy, E agnostics, sceptics, solipsists. They feel shut up 
link a o toa Bihin personal confines, circling the squirrel-cages of 
the 4 haan ds, doubtful that any “first principles” 

‘Up, Bheir own minds, one ae P 

fre of more than human invention. Their monads, un- 
hn . Mike Leibnitz’s, are mirrorless as well as windowless. 
a Wontemptuous alike of those who have no taste for 
peculation and of the dogmatists who have arrived at 


> but others - 


books, The © 
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detachm 


; layi | 
fessional, a role which, off the stage hese a8 | 
i n 


w | ei 


think?” 1S likely to be rebuffed by l proud rid if ie 
Saas 5 
forthcoming. ‘This unhappy predominance of me on he ef 


tin, Bat oP 


thought.” o ii 
The “historical method” has turned many a scholat (f 
into a sceptic. Cuius regio, eius religio: mores aid| 
philosophies and critical principles — all are r 
styles, once accepted as self-evident, € : 
thority in a realm or for a gene: 
purported to be the truth; they ha 
crypt where the deans of today po 
erstwhile prominently lodged in th 
These dangers of intellectual su 
stupid or the uneducated: only the 
risk a fall. The life of the min 
and its own morality. Only sal 
winded and the resolute, it require 
wits. While a little knowledge 
dently opiniated, too much kn 
poise of judgement entitles h 
the rank of “learned fool”, o 
discrepancy, turns him steril 
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sumption and despair alike disbar the seeker. He must 


Bot reason in a vacuum, but neither may he exercise 
iis wits in construing a dialectic universe “nearer to 
Behe heart’s desire , justificatory of the private self. 
— A common attack on reason denies, to be sure, that 
f philosophy can do aught else than schematically trans- 
Piate our desires; charges that, whether or no we intend, 
we cannot escape the venture. But such charges, if 
true, refute their propounders; and rival schools adept 
at exposing the duplicity of reason expose one another. 
Psychoanalysis and Marxism both explain away as 
“rationalization” the self-diagnoses of old-fashioned 
noralists. Man is determined, they posit, by his sexual 
ture or his economic class and cannot transcend the 
it claps upon him. But as Freudianism can “ex- 
a. xists psychologically, so Marxism can “ex- 
udians sociologically; and, if their theories 
‘reud and Marx, equally with their “cases”, 
attain the white light of objectivity. 
e distinction between “rationalization” 
pears, in practice, to amount to little 
rast between tuum and meum: “or- 
guy; and heresy — or stupidity — is 
at My Opponent rationalizes is to 
instead of an argument; and it 
‘to dismiss the testimony of 
fy, interpret, and include. 
t be confounded with 
as when we pray, we 
l closets; we can- 
rhen agitated by 
e concept of 
oose itself 


gU 4 su 
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from the desires of the self, and temporar; Pee ie n co 
itself into the realm of the Ideas _ thata to Ij ip j g jap ake 


mythically described by Plato as a “recol] Ay o” pt0 “pel 


those things which in time past 10 : 

: our s Doty we lp ing A 
it travelled with a god, and, lookin ie beheld wela” ho j e Bre 

we now call real, lifted up its head in 

eternal essence”. But as our world jux 

values, perception and conception, Pa deed helié 

the province of thought to the apprehenc: Hie syd Pig £0 

cc ” : Pp ension Of th f hm he l 
Ideas”. Our values, to which reason and m gies OY 


ri ; 
GG ; t j 


testify, seem not earthborn but only opens c 
our task, however, is to clarify those values, t | ays sceptics 
our gaze upon them, to comprehend the b | surv! 


act, and the hour, of thought. Improper and 1 
is the abstention from the consequences of 

_A philosophy of the study may make a stud 
' will disbar him as a philosopher. And of th: 
be sure: that a man who does not act m4 
with his thought, or consider his hypotheses 
ples from which practical consequences fo 
© presently dissolve his integrity, destroy his 
© undermine his power of decision, and tur ¢ 
life as well as mere dreamer in the realm o4 
Lapsing from intellectual hygiene, i 
forms of pathology: Pyrrhonism and creg 
the Renaissance, as well as subsequent 
nish many instances of the latter sprungit 
former. The Catholic Church has comi 


a ) any “views”? 
n 
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owed fideism or any apologetic which begins with 
F attack on the natural power of the human reason; 
Ht in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
sere numerous and able controversialists of that per- 
asion who sought to make Protestants into Catholics 
Why priorly destroying their belief in reason. In men 
Nice Montaigne, Pascal, Browne, and Dryden there is 
«fm patent connection between their scepticism and their 
l sth. And indeed, more largely, we may say that to 
Woubt everything is to believe — everything. 


all save the most inviolate solipsisms, 
zout for safety, thinking with Hobbes 
y enforced order is preferable to 
views’ sufficiently sweeping more 
nfessed fallibility. Suddenly look- 
eries or their professional proj- 
uiture about them in flames; in- 


D from 


a ee 
nen 
aF TIT 
rid si 
f a ae 
G] 
i 


cording to a freshly con- 
re. Hysteria leaves a man 
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make admirably clear and definite do 

fault is that they do not tally with r. their 
observation; and we may be certain Heian ECtion K 
built upon the “logical” theories of idealogye k 
theocratic or materialist, will not endure es, Wht 


a 

0 
of being dubbed muddled, we are bidde t the pi it” 40 : fi 
between Rome and Moscow, or again bana Ng gio A his B ee in 
munism and a laissez-faire Capitalism, or heal Com, tS et are © sak tral 
archy and despotism. These are the promptin Cen ay "a ad many br ords 
Absolutist Demon which seeks to convince y A rhan the T Pern 
man must be either a god or an animal, and that ok ge's new DOO 


via media is a compromise. yoa ip tai constantly | 

That character developes only through freedom: vot reader can tal | 
an ethical commonplace; but the intellect has its om} To dscern its drift 1s anot 
morality, its own “probation”. Were certaint nwit before the smoke 
dover who has won an 
iepte its elaborate prelit 
te book is best read as a 


lectually irresponsible, but we are stewar ftis with itself, Ce 


whom the soil must be tilled. Sriti E „and it plays with h 
“To be sure,” says Kenneth Burke m! NEN, returns to hee th 

statement, “so long as we feel the ne | o pensées Be 

the state of doubt is discomforting, : tery G t of 

prolongation can make for our hyster ie - PPearg 


belief. . . . [Yet] one need not suss 
curity any more than an animal ad rs 
constantly on the alert for danger. 44 
nical apprehension can be a norm, « 
athletic norm.” i 7 be 

There are prices too exorbitant oa 
curity, for assurance. There is the y 
prandial nap, the ease of the easy ©” 
stuffed sofa supporting the overstl 
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| ho are at ease in Zion, the security of 
Bice of those W y anie 
E | But all save a weary or despairing or s 
p K. desires rather the ease of the dancer who 
A equilibrium and grace in movement, the 
a be the spiritual athlete who, under constant disci- 
, Y E. knows his body steel, his muscles sinewy, his 
Mio each sure, his grasp firm. 

SS to Mh “But these are times in which the world seems top- 
E an ay: g, and many break training, trusting to the fortress 
a Bather than their swords on the open field. paneer 
‘ei... Burke’s new book, Permanence and Change* is bril- 

O “toy Mant in detail, constantly exhilarating, and no compe- 
eader can fail to find it a whetstone to his wits. 
rn its drift is another matter; and one has long 
ore the smoke sufficiently clears to let one 
on and why. Weak in structure, 
sreliminary digest and captions, 
as a sensitive and subtle mind’s 
t. Certain themes fascinate this 
th them, turns them about, drops 
. There are digressions and epi- 
system-building, which at 
Incapable. 
erses a wide territory — lan- 
ychology, ethics (disposed of 
In a short chapter), and 
is ambitious undertak- 
amateurish at the last 
0, Most actively a 
valuable work is 
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y MANA j al 
i Owes its inception to the wo i Vt il? 
ke which, me judice, is the wa ini a Richard, y 
piercing and more philosophical than wely mat | 
which uses The Meaning of Meaning h S, an 
of departure. The ancestor of all emi °S Doing fu e 
cerning the interpenetration of language pa Cone | i? o” f pom? | 
is Book III of Locke’s Essay Concerning Wt |i yt t 
Understanding, and Burke’s conclusion th Hunn, gh j pol iy ely 
ments addressed to the reason ought to eschen TAMIG “Wind j 
tionally weighted terms, while poetry must necesi 
employ them, is anticipated in bolder outline pr A 
Locke. (“But yet if we would speak of things as they | ker”. 
are, we must allow that all the art of rhetorie taa |": d Chang 
í eos rhetoric, besides | pyence M 
l order and clearness, all the artificial and figurative f from his posture, 1eSS 
Y application of words eloquence hath invented, are for bs yet unable to sh 
ae nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the alba Burke cannot 
passions, and thereby mislead the judgement, and. rs He now desires a 
they are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to. ithe infinitely more co; 
“uf that which abides, 


A 


form or instruct, wholly to be avoided. k 
Burke’s mind is at variance with itself, so y 
asunder by the attractions of his uncertain dis a 


after, in effect, warning us against language, ¢ 4 > a aig his 
coloured, he finally stands up to be countea red KON peeling å 
the poets. Every reader, however, can pro Onh OSmatists h 
aperçus of his essay. ta Y wih a 


The native turn of Burke’s mind is clearly a 
apparent in parts of his earlier Cori j 
(1931) — especially the essay “Gide an W ‘ 
the “Program”. Though a mind sceptuca® | 


| IRES 
mates, it is mildly and mellowly ae ttle Vanh d 
lently so disposed. It is a mind capable 0 ae Ves i ent fy i 
scepticism, not on any absolute basis, a Nabi lly t 
gredient in the temperamental mixture © | ty y ' aby, ed, 
: wtp ag. 
Saf Ber fi 
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M p lete arean Society, it maintains, can endure and 
| even rofit from. a considerable admixture of doubt 
fand doubters. ee ee always be domgatists enough, 
‘it oth naive ea seep to stabilize the world. For one 
Ti, doubting Thomas there are eleven who believe. 
La Thomas too has his vocation, his mission; and we need 
Miot fear that the Thomases will too rapidly propagate 
their kind. F inally, It urges that men’s “biological im- 
liperatives” will effectively counteract any undue cor- 
{osion of the dissolving intellect: the belly and the 
Iyblood cry out even in the enervated constitution of 
he “thinker”. 
Permanence and Change exhibits the sceptic top- 
g from his posture, less confident of its present use- 
ess, yet unable to shift its muscles to another 
librium. Burke cannot live up to his titular pros- 
us. He now desires a balance of flux and fixity, 
jie is infinitely more conscious of that which moves 
which abides. The waves really ebb and 
2 shores remain hypothetical. 
ing, his scepticism has actually ad- 
ng sympathetic with the sceptics 
miatists, he now can entertain a scep- 
h contending dogmatists. Yet it 1s, 
f doubt which can sweep away 
orld as myths and delusions. 
s the doubt of my doubt. 
du jungles are as real as 
hat warrant is there that 
eri, that we shall not 
1 nt as deism or 
} not prove a 
ceptic knew 
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that Catholicism wa . 
vi i S ha 

the superstition of women and children; hi “uke and | 


1935. | 

Burke has reached a high degree of this scene; ff) 
comprehensiveness. He can enter sympathetical] P f 
the magical, the mystical, the Lawrentianly primitivi iat ; i 
“views”. He can show how self-consistent, how self. ø W . 
sustaining, each “classical” system is. “Frazer seems to | sl ™ ” 
think that the belief in the efficacy of magic broke is g 
down through the discovery of its errors; yet the m >, ; 
tionalization as he describes it was so t 
and so well corroborated by ‘practical successe 


. 


1 


can the sceptic disprove the Christian belie 
efficacy of prayer? The naïve zealot no doubt 
prayers answered when they are granted, but 
ologian is not so guileless: prayers can be answ 
the negative as well as the affirmative; the r F 
divinely ignored because divinely denie ie 
on “Give me my daily bread” is “Thy will b 
Calvinism, it will be recalled, broke down, - 
one-horse shay, not a piece at a time but 70 

Mr. Burke’s sympathetic scepticism ne 
tage of liberating him from dogmatic er 
from its corollary, the belief that seb qe 
idealists are all hypocrites or, more cà ar i 
deluded rationalizers. Quite properly ` Ta 
parochial the psychoanalytic interpretar 
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“The entire motivation by which Ay 
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| gustine lived and 
\Pwrote is categorically discarded [by Rebecca West] 


MA 


a in favour of a few sexual impulses which can, at best, 
Myf bpe shown to have been an Ingredient in his motivation, 
tyf By what authority can one call them the essence of his 
Breg ae. motivation? Non-sexual Interests may be interpreted 
; thy, as the symbolization of sexual interests — but then 
they, again, sexual interests may themselves be considered as 
lp ithe symbolization of non-sexual interests.” So they 
pmay; catch the apologetic who can. Burke does not 
nger; he throws out the hint “in passing”. His dialec- 
¢ of motivation lands him at no terminus of convic- 
N; it is a species of mind-flexing jugglery, an essay 
cepticism. 
he “classic” systems of thought seem to him dis- 
) m a real sense, this is the case. There 
De sure, in every system; but in the 
es we are impressed with the cus- 
_ deductions from “first principles”. 
sologians, however, start, and must 
ym or set of axioms which their 
\ptions but which the propound- 
nony of experience or as self- 
Sceptics, T. V. Smith has re- 
ords to say about “self- 
indeed as the last and 
nalizer. It is no doubt 
d obvious to one man 
onsensus fidelium 
the fideles. If I 
“de ne com- 
1e ce qui se 
4 mon 
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esprit que je n’eusse aucune occasio 
doubte”, I may succeed in finding s 
own thought; but thought propels itself OF thy | 
universal: I feel no deep concern to dic vad t 4 
unassailably clear and distinct to my ap mi deg |) 
they are so for me alone; and so soon as Cina 
compare notes with my fellows, contemporar a 
I find a wide divergence as to what ideas are Clear san 
distinct. T and 
Human nature is not, however, so variable that th f 
self-evident varies from individual to individual. p Pes 
in our progress up from solipsism we may take a “ey Ta 
stop” at the position that there are possible only lim. | 
ited numbers of reasonably self-consistent systems 
The student of Greek philosophy is impressed by the 
fact that all conceivable systems appear re 
in embryo, at least, within its limits. 
Democritus, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotl 
Epicurus, Pyrrho, Plotinus: do not thes 
the gamut of all our Weltanschauung 
pluralism, materialism, idealism, prag 
ticism, ethicism? Of modern systems, Ma 
its cluster of associated ideas — materialism, 
ism, the denial of personality, and the ab 
private property — seems undeniably one. ' 
with William James, that a philosoph 
reasoned form of an initial temperament 
so, we can add that the basic temperament 
few enough so that the developed syste? 
low from these initial aperçus are atso 
permanent as are, in human nature, the 
tic, the materialist, the rationalist, ana 
then, in their initial insight rather- a 


n 
de le mette I 
uch a base e. Ng g. 
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ethod that men differ. They reason honestly enough, 
| a their experience being limited, their initial stock of 


Ss mptions is similarly limited, and so is the applica- 
ility of their inferences, . 3 
To clear the ground of all save five or six basic if 
Trival systems, each accounting for the universe with 
Wich order and completeness as reason can supply — 
this seems encouraging. Our probing may, however, 
Fress to the analysis of more restricted and fluid types, 
WS which we may call the professional views. If I am a 
dentist, can I avoid scrutiny of the crowns, bridges, 
ind plain apertures in the mouths of my neighbours; 
fI am a psychologist or a physician, can I help seeing 
em as “cases” or patients; if I am a business man, as 
tomers or “prospects”; as an English teacher, can I 
id, mentally at least, correcting the grammar of 
se who board at the same table? “The doctor looks 
iterature?” To be sure. And so do the economist and 
banker and the clergyman, each with a focus of his 
n. Burke discusses such vocational responses; but at 
end of the book he falls into the universal trap, and 
er having made us conscious of how inevitably we 
K through on wn professional pince-nez, he dons 
| is most accurately seen by the literary 
phor for discussing the uni- 
} it must be the poetic or 
he vocabulary of rhetoric 
to life no one can deny, 
abstract, remains 
opomorphic) 
is the rheto- 
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s ; ’ gt” $ 
with his of seedtime and harvest, of rain 4 A J she” 
T | 


frost, of blight, dry-rot, and ripeness ` Shine, ý f ue gc? haf 
Here we have been presented with n ty 7 0 on 
or a third truth. One sort of rebuttal ic haley | P p p 
Coleridge, who, addressing his Aids to 9 | Y MOLA jike s0 
jl st g ret 


v 


Refi re by | 
è ect 
earnest men, irrespective of vocation CEON toai | 


e . . cc 9 Urges th a ' 
analysis and meditation “you may draw from heh on Paet a hi 
ing facts of your wordly trade, art, or ø pte, € re 
science permanent as your immortal soul”. jn the np, | ne ed refe ch 
° . ) Ne io : 
verse of thought, that is, no blind alleys exi Popi fall a 


lage road enters one upon a system of high ‘at | fs ‘no, Due 
encircle the world. Start anywhere, ask yn Mat remptings of t 
from town to town, and you will end up everywhere, way equipollence of 
The full implications of “flower in the cra và ther | think ot 


ou R-viether | take my star 


junction and yet another as initiation. = 

This answer postulates, on the part of its cand 
such extraordinary qualifications as belong to but: 
earnestness, intellectual eagerness, method. 
the “plain man” has not had justice done Mi 
caricature which restricts him to his trade. 
sician, far from dealing solely in pills and 
also a husband, a father, and a Mason; the b 
son, a brother, an uncle, a Republican, ang 
tarian; the celebrated industrialist plays 6° 7. 
Sunday School, and patronizes the opens 
most arrant specialist is not exhausted by 
sions of his speciality. And no relations’ 1 
sively one-sided: while the teacher correc’ 
dents’ “themes”, his own knowledge Of 
is corrected by what they write; W 
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"EA ` orature”, We must not, in remembering who 
F at neS what he looks. J 
i | toe “views” of the universe, though couche 

A l Perhaps eekies of metaphors, all, equally, afford a 
y afin s0 oe nts meaning; perhaps they play the same 
by È E o melody but in many keys, on staan 
D y ‘ous timbre; perhaps, like some conum ae 
M le voices they enter and re-enter, pitc N e as 
E the octave, the fifth, the third. . . . But in ae ing 
5 “explain” the unified reference of various ana ae 
J systems I myself fall into the musician's metaphor: 
The scheme is tempting, but it must be rejected if it 
stulates any equipollence of metaphors. Assuredly it 
s matter whether I think of the universe under the 
of Paley’s watch and Adams’s dynamo or con- 
under some more humane and spiritual 
-I take my start from matter or from 
man or machine be my center for ex- 
east call a truce. If the pre-scien- 
sical world anthropomorphically, 
not counter by mechanistic in- 
id within, nor turn society into a 
The sciences may adopt the 
; the humanities seek a more 


asunder, set the “free 
n and incomprehensible 


nnation of 
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day, has been raised in behalf of th ! 
universe should be regarded as nor 1 thesig th 
yao ; S NOt Reas at th 
but Imagination. Have artists, like women oa ot With 
their “way of knowing”? Is there 4 « dm mi. | 
son”; is there a “raison du coeur”. do Omang P: 
know”? Doubtless all our thinking is triage usie 
cal, as well as more anthropomorphic aha Metaphog | 
nize; and Burke has done us the service of 4 y TeCop, V 
mental trait into the open. Doubtless, too ang i ly 
the artists, and the mystics are witnesses to ony | fr ge aH have 
experience which reason, the coordinator on aby; ad 
into inclusive account. But whatever future sal be SF gal consisten 
ment may await it, the “logic of metaphor” a a og} 
primitive and undisciplined; perhaps by its very n y g Of ) 
it cannot be more. Further, metaphorical langua 
like national vernaculars, are specialized and divisive {ora w 
man has felt the need of an intellectual Latir fot premises; what an 
versal tongue into which whatever in the “vu ‘lle come into conflict 
guages” was capable of abstraction could b i by others, + 
lated. The idiom of reason, philosophy, 
that abstractive universal language, the comi 
nominator of our technical and personal s 
metaphors are comprehended only by th 
temperament and vocation with myself: t 
language of reasoning is our only hope ofu 
these conditionings and mounting to thei 
Thirty-three pages from the end, Bur 
metahpor which seems to him to valla™ 
from solipsism or vocational conditio 
objective truth. It is “recalcitrance — 
whatever I may think, there are always" 
and sooner or later I stub my inte 


them. This sounds suspiciously lik 
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Berkeley; it appears, further, to be an after- 
t and not integral to Burke’s earlier modus 
3 Pondi. Has he not earlier shown that neither magic 
Wor mysticism Is refutable by an appeal to facts? By 
implication, at least, he holds the view that he who 
i ndertakes to refute one philosophy does so by means 
W a rival philosophy which offers a variant interpreta- 
Brion of the same data. 
to.) By “recalcitrance >a backhanded term, Burke 
W doubtless means what is ordinarily called “reality”, one 
aspect of which we can recognize under this name. 
five or six systems may, as I have suggested, be worked 
ut, with equal logical consistency, from their initial 
umptions. Of philosophies in general we may say 
t they may fail on either or both of two scores: 


ked up short by that of which I had 
unt, l am corrected by “recal- 


mtellectual — we don’t rea- 
a re don’t employ, with 
t intellectual powers 
-our inevitable 
cience, the 

“see in 
to eye”! 

o war- 
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rant for despair; for it is evident that som 
further than their noses and other men © TED seg o l 
horizon. Our progress toward the tiketak far ag he it 
partly by the better ordering of what ex a att 
mediate and vicarious, we already sbéséae Fag: . 
and more important — by enlarging that wn also. f 
which, systematized, forms our “view”, lntron PAA 
and extraspection: both can be deepened and dal „W me” ae 
oped. To be sure, I cannot totally escape m ‘os A hs 
peramental self” — and there is no reason why Ishod S" piee pt 
wish it, since to my temperament also has been re gi sown we 
vealed its measure of the whole truth; but I can trp, 0% outu 
scend it by attending to the testimonies of others, not øt 
merely among my countrymen and my contempo |yeill 
raries but among the remote and the immortals, I can} 
approach the “universal man”. ad 
The final step from scepticism is « 
impossible to “think” unless we assu 
of the universe, physical and ment 
herent whole, a uni-verse; otherw 
to voicing our tastes, our “as I like 
moods — reduced to speaking alter 
logue. We cannot argue unless occ: 
cry out: “Tllogical”; we cannot r 
lieve that something “follows” fron 
we cannot even deny the coher 
without affirming our possession Of í 
must make that act of faith. In prac 
persistently limit himself to mere 
On instinct, we assume that our | 
partially comparable, that ot 
common ground, that, thou 


guages differ, we are talking 
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If any school of philosophers may be called ration- 
Mijts in the grand style, it is that of the post-Kantian 
Jealists; yet What does Bradley say? “Metaphysics is 
he finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon 
tinct, but to find these reasons is no less an in- 
‘inct.” Santayana calls it animal faith”. Catholicism 
‘osits but one escape from ultimate scepticism: “an act 
¢ faith, faith that man can know, that reason and 
xperience can gain him true knowledge”. On this 
esis, three very dissimilar witnesses appear to agree. 
Je can have reasons for Reason, but Reason itself can 
d commencement nowhere else than in faith. To 
ubt reasons and reasonings is sound and necessary; 

soning and reason is intellectual suicide. 


The Centrality of fi of 


pi if’ yO, aS tel 

Money and Machinery fgg” oa) S 
° l f4 í 1 ( ad i 

Il. Machinery yp jol * acts 


A. J. Penty 


NTIL yesterday anybody wh r Ne 
Who ve isl a 
U the wisdom of the MA o ie ie # pri oper na 
was dismissed as a crank, since the vast mass of a jp gto 38 he prob em 
preferred to regard any evils to which it gave fi yt O et ‘tude towa 
nothing more than the maladjustments incidental w|i ae of the 
an age of transition that would disappear as the proces itt at he tmo 
of mechanization was completed and equilibrium 1 aya external for an inter! 
established on a higher level. But this complacent att jlasice set in motion the 
tude is no longer possible. It has become evi tmin which are reaching | 


equilibrium is not going to be established 
level. Our system of finance and industry is 
perilled by the development of automatic m 
which, displacing labour, reduces purchasing l 
and reacts to undermine the price-system andi 
structure of credit which it supports. 
emergence of a new and critical attitude tow? 
chinery, which is welcome, for a change oF? 
indispensable to any solution of our probia 

Douglasites will tell us they have got 
But I submit the solution calls for a ch 
more fundamental than anything they plon 
Douglas theory that the dividend is destine 
successor to the wage is plausible, ana 
answerable if the wage-system were © 
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© hat is breaking down under the impact of mech- 
ion. But a wider survey reveals that not only is 
a financial system involved in the fate of the wage- 
Wtem but that every other institution and tradition 
A society exhibits signs of collapse, Religion, art, 
Politics, industry, technical skill, the family are all in 
, E state of dissolution and decay; the very framework 
L fF society is going to pieces. As the unrestricted use of 
Mitia, Pmachinery has been the most powerful agent in this 
Porocess of destruction, it follows that there can be no 
lution apart from a restriction of its use. To get the 
bject into its proper perspective, it is necessary, 
wever, to see the problem of machinery as a part 
the changed attitude towards life and society that 
k place at the time of the Renaissance. By substi- 
ig an external for an internal approach to life, the 
ance set in motion the forces of social disin- 
reaching their climax in our day. 
ae Renaissance did not become fully 
‘machine arrived to upset the whole 


naan 


C 
go 


ie t 


unity for the exercise of their 
found real joy in the excel- 
ulture came to a man at his 
- came along, all this was 
the drudgery and set- 
ig work, as is generally 
to say that the 
cze most interest- 
hough in some 


lo ery, its gen- 
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eral influence has been the reverse, to destro 
in work and turned it into hated toil, into 
depersonalized, anonymous tasks. The cre 
work under industrialism belongs to the į | 
men who operate the machinery he invents sta : 
slaves. Their activities, stripped of all Meaning, cop yi; | 
of repeating thousands of times a day some S f dt 
mechanical operation like clipping a wire or turnin P 
screw over a conveyor belt. In consequence, j ys. tg | 
worker is broken into a mere fragment of a man; work O ea 
which for him was formerly creative effort and |i! ioa 
means of culture has become a deadly routine which gaa i | 
deadens his imagination, leaving him restless and dis- |simnanyit 
satisfied with life. Thus machinery and the subdivision jis). 
of labour, which is inseparable from it, have cut at the | 
roots of human development by putting a check om 
man’s exuberance, thwarting the major and creative | 
impulses that give value to life. And it is not only 
lives of the workers that are affected, for the riches 
and luxury it brings to a few prove to be as frou 
source of unhappiness and spiri oph 
poverty, dependence, and sl 
workers. og eae 
For these reasons there are no 
in the theory of Marx that ma 
as well as destructive; that if 1 
it creates new ones to take th 
tions, if we may so call then 
istence as a result of machine 
of life. They are no subst 
place remains empty. And 
words the unfounded assu 
street, who until yeste 


arm 
mechanicy 
ative Dart o i Py 
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va the sti) WE jachinery could do no wrong, On no other hypothe- 
he -ii Nha. js it possible to explain why in modern times he 

IP ,ould be content to remain the Passive spectator of 
Behe thoughtless destruction of the civilization that sus- 
Wins and shelters him. People acquiesce in this destruc- 
Brion in the name of “Progress”, which, associated with 
Ehe many marvels of science, has made them so credu- 
ous and uncritical that they are capable of swallowing 
anything that wears the right label. Some day they 

will ask whether this “Progress” is really progress or 
whether it is not a most vicious reaction in whose 
ame they have sacrificed their precious heritage and 
ot nothing in return except a rubbish heap; and they 
ill understand then what Anatole France meant when 
said: “The worst of science is that it stops men 
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at 


ations have witnessed a series of 
-the phonograph, automobile, 
television — each more sur- 


y leave us bored, restless, 
the changed social con- 
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undoubtedly benefited; it may also be admitteq 
benefited people living lonely lives. But „° tm 
speaking, no. The radio is destroying M Neral, 
reading, thinking; possibly it is destroyin Sato Ky 
source. It 1s certainly destroying repose C at it A 
i CS5 f ip 

y j 


< 
— = = 


< 


a 
ug Po 


af 
eet 
and which i yah iat . 


with which we can switch it on and off, and listen ty | 
Paris, Berlin, or Rome ends in killing even the desire 
to listen; it has all become too commonplace. The | jal deutes iid 1 
cinema too is a wonderful invention. But its influens h 
like that of radio, is to destroy our sense of wonder, | 


people have come to demand the noise it 


and it is perhaps even more devas 
Nobody will deny that the a 
it is the sword of Damocles h 
about that other creation of the 
engine — the automobile? No do 
tages; all evil things do, otherw 
power in the world. It is a sola 
our crowded towns. But has any 
so destructive in so short a time: 
railways had a revolutionary 
that of the automobile, beca 
to their tracks automobiles - 
no escaping them. They cro 
our houses, which are ceasi 
and are becoming places te 
has not only revolutionizec 
but our social life. Its im 
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With disastrous effect. People have become so 
Womed to rushing about, to an 


noise, and hustle as to be incapable of settling down. 
Ning E ray Thrills have become for the man of today a necessity, 
rth liy, W 
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accus- 
atmosphere of speed, 


Bpsychic dope to keep his mind off present trouble 
Phe automobile by accelerating the pace of life has 
iichanged our personal and mental habits, manners, and 
(\Bmorals; and not the least of its achievements has been 
ect, 4 Mito facilitate thieving and other criminal activities, Our 
| « Miyifroads have become unfenced railways, with the result 

hat nearly a quarter of a million people are killed or 
jjured annually by automobiles in Great Britain 
lone. Meanwhile the demand for gasoline is a source 
‘international difficulties and may some day lead to 
he reactions of the automobile on our environment 
been even more devastating than on our lives. Our 
trys ng permanently ruined by a genera- 
the wit to create nor the intelli- 
preserve what it has inherited. 
has been more vandalism than in 
period of history. Our towns, 
pulse of the Industrial Revolution 
- carbuncles, at the impact of the 
y burst, as it were, and spawned 
roying in the process an ap- 
f the land. Wherever we 
‘confronted by a new 
f anaemic-looking 
rete roads; all the 
dings, old and 

parently it 

r- motor- 
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traffic off the roads; which dt bi Thy . F. 
would prevent A from sellin aaa “Sted meg if’ J 
È ny i} id jit = % 
Cheaper than B. Did 5 OOPS a cent 4 ot bt ee 


any people si Col - ane 
° nce h Nee Ve y i á s 
completely lose its sense o phobortians es coan A 


4) i i 
(4° * 
| dy r 


J X et a. a i y aj 
person would ever think of questionin re no Official y we J Fad # 
the proceeding, As th cs AS the sanity ga JO ale 

2 Were do ey say, “it is the only tho Pu nn 
do”. We’re demented, y thing a wt 

But the worst is yet to come, No indictment Pg ae 
mechanization would b cots a 

. wold be complete which omitted 4 grr de 

reference to its reactions upon the activities of va ah K 
Most people look upon the application of science to! 


w 


pi 
militarism as an aberration. They still cling to — al 
Victorian notion that industrialism and militarism n sv (CO a 
_ resent opposed principles; one making for war and | ay pe: 
other for peace. But never was belief more plat i 
_ contradicted by the facts, inasmuch as both are expres- UT TA 
sions of the worship of wealth and the bent given 7 

the human mind by the cult of mechanism. The 1¢ 
of progress, national expansion, the competiti ni 
markets and for sources of raw material — all a 
quences of the unrestricted use of machinery a 
to be much more fruitful causes of war eee : 
the ambitions of princes. By making ead 
- cut-throat rival of the rest, ıt ye ie 
suspicion and distrust everyw! eh ee th 
railways and telegraphs ete ithe very OP 
riers between nations they have ha i 
effect, keeping them ın a pera i 1r 
Thus in various ways iodo A remendos 
each other mutual support. Taed jg addiv° 
which war in these days 1s con ae 


fo llip. o] ee ee 
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e Pon; Migence of that fact, for it needs the whole industrial 


apparatus to make possible, Thus science becomes 
fan agency for the wW 10lesale destruction of man and his 
works. Civilization will not be able to recove 
Uy the shock of another great war. 
a) Now the reason why the triumphs of mechaniza- 
tion should have such inhuman effects is not far to 
feck. It is because, to use the words of Berdyaev, 
Mthere are no technical ends of life, only technical 
fmeans: the ends of life belong to another sphere, to 
Mthat of the spirit”. From this it follows that the integ- 
ity of society can only be upheld when the technical 
de of things is kept in subjection. Experience sug- 
sts that unless this principle is followed, technique 
s and grows until it attains to complete dominion 
` human life, when the means of life comes to 
p so important a place in man’s consciousness as to 
ely obscure its end. There can be no doubt that 
reconcilable antagonism exists between mechan- 
on and the life of the spirit. To find a solution for 
problem we must place a limit to our material 
s, for increasing material wants promotes mecha- 
ion. We must cease to worship mere quantity, for 
Can be no doubt that our pursuit of quantity is 
j l Tt comes about this way. If you 
must, if you are to sell your 
as you find it. You must make 
the average man your stand- 
ou exclude everything 
clude everything 
Jude the best ele- 
yest men and 
ociety, for 


r from 
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it is to abolish all standards and deprive sog pl E 
leadership, and when this happens Civilization of | pp TAR 
direction, for average men can only be kept i losy | Wi 
when they follow in the path of leaders, when ni y 
are in contact with persons and things higher i f 
themselves. Thus we see the pursuit of quantitaty, ; } yse 

ideals is suicidal for society; it leads ever to 4 ie fr rf is wl 
level. gt pap 

The workings of this principle can be seen most Pa ail 
clearly in connection with the Press. There was a time \ys" i 
when newspapers were responsible organs of o inion: j 


y 


and to a limited extent some still are. But that day i eee | confit 
past or nearly past. The position of the responsible mnl culture, that 1 
newspaper was gradually undermined by newspapets {iry ngad 1s the 
which made the attainment of the largest circulation ay, mce iti 
the goal of their ambition. To attain that object they fjg son 
renounced leadership and pandered to the stanaardsi Lest 
tastes, and prejudices of the average man, 7 
built upon advertisements, fortifying their p 
the one hand by printing only short a 
limited discussion to things on the surface, and‘ 
other by sneering at all who attempted ton 

standards as highbrows, who as a consed 
themselves excluded or reduced to impot 
case of the Press is not exceptional; itis 
more dramatically the fundamental ant 
exists between a qualitative and a quant 
ard, between the pursuit of ideals and suc 
wealth, means and ends. The same thin 
in every activity which rests upon 
The unrestricted employment of machit 
where been accompanied by a progres 
deterioration. i 


Cys. 
of | belt sben ae 
e 
O sts pertape cw bean 
Ure, Nps Whe! Sufficie Bla ERO, een said to demonstrate 
e uit of | the jrreconcl a 18 onism between mechanization 
ads ey Mf and the life of the spirit. From this it follows that if 
Ver. UE. ervthing that appertains to the spiri 
ts Wy everything © spiritual life of man 
ple 0, \ i not tO be thrust out of society, if man is not to fall 
ress can be. absolutely under the power of the machine, it will be 
ble Lene aaipnecessary to restrict its use, which, itis clear, must be 
| ~- Org, J done in the light of a spiritual principle, of a hierarchy 
l are, B wl of values to which material values must be subordi- 
n of pated; in other words, the use of machinery must be 
: ed restricted wherever it conflicts with the claims of reli- 
nin b zion, art, and culture, that is, wherever it conflicts 


with what we regard as the permanent interests of 
nan and society, since it is only on this assumption that 
iritual things can manifest themselves, and apart 
m th manifestation there can be no hope of con- 
o terial. The modernist idea of spiritual- 
ne entirely lacks reality. You might as 
itualize a crocodile. 
' stand on the principle that spiritual 
first, then it will follow that the right 
ts of science is to serve as accessories, 
nat has gone before not to replace it. 
. It is not a perfect illustration for 
objection. Nevertheless in the 
may serve to suggest a way 
place of machinery in so- 
[t is a product of science 
ispensable for the pur- 
it in domestic buildings 
nature — to supple- 
yarm corr idors. It 


hye, 
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hould not be allowed to replace the q f Wy | ce g 
because the home fire is so OMmestin a Ip tP e E g 


mething more Stic fi", E dP eh 
tha tr wee 

F heating. It is company, a centre of famil n a metho Wy D oe 
Hi while the pleasure we take in the ee Py socal y J ie 
charcoal is a deeply rooted instinct in our nec a a | i yo es) y 


cannot be assuaged by any artificial meat oi a ode i 
To abolish fires whether in favour of cone ie Oy ais we 8 got / 
or gas fires is to abolish to a great extent hi heating a) f i wil put? 
by “hearth and home”. It is to lessen the atean lal w ai A 
the home as a place to live in, to weaken emod lll n i „ht G 
ties. Houses without fires in winter are places to gu |i!” sce of any ck 
out of as quickly as possible; the abolition of fir ait 4 abour! 


alters social life. Central heating is therefore a blow; pod nme af aJl ad 
the family, and through the family at society. There lng INS Yo 
is no end to the social and economic implications of ywer, nowilg W 1 
the change. And all to save a little labour and trout cifras rowing à boat, 
But everything that makes life worth living means jp, gyd anyone deny 
some trouble; and when we have got rid of all tb tres 
trouble we have got rid of all the quality. The poetiy , wis our day 
ul h f life which henceforth will oi guenlly rane 
will have gone out of lite wh a | 
neat, efficient, impersonal, and a bore. In the ý. 
Indian Life Sister Nivedita tells us that the Pi 
tion of the water tap into India broke up n a 
munal life of Indian society because undi $i: 
conditions the women no longer met TE 
to fetch water. I wonder to what an respot le 
tion of central heating could be by vn world It! 
the decay of home life in the mode _ 
certainly a great deal to do with it. 
A volume could be written on a 
time and labour, but ın the mee go 
I remember some thirty or so ye ee 
men mowing a field of barley 
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Mirte curious I asked the farmer who was standin 
pear why he did not use a reaper. He replied that he 
t had got most of the harvest in with the help of a 
A caper; but as only this field remained to be cut. and 
Ahe had nothing else for the men to do, he decided to 
Went it by hand. Most people would say “How fool- 
h!l”; yet it really was very wise. The farmer saw one 
ing clearly that the modern world does not under- 
and, and which it will not find rest until it does 
mely — that there is no purpose in savin g time or 
our unless we know what we are going to do with 
ince in the absence of any clear idea of what to do 
the saved time and labour it is almost a certainty 
resulting idleness will lead to some mischief or 
z. Moreover, mov 


€ seen to be ending? It has certainly 
ity. But in so doing it upset the 
‘ruin on the farmers them- 
res have been taken to 


rice system and 
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epends on the wisdom and c Pete , 
generally. F inally it depends 


we value less. If we | 


indepen : pF a 
on P enee more than possessions we shal mi AA f. Fy 
ay se of machinery in order to preserve them, ail Le at 
. i 7 P * 
more conscious we are of incompatibles, the Aad fg n 
ruthless we shall be in the application of this M bende al 


Thus suppose we came to the conclision taal a 1 a 
choice is between having automobiles and a beant fut i 
architecture and countryside, that is, between livin l4 ail Oy 

H “sie gai 


in a beautiful environment and rushing about simledll 
in an ugly one —and it becomes daily increasingly’ 
difficult to avoid this conclusion — which should we. 
choose? If our appreciation of architecture were . 
we should decide to abolish automobiles, or at an 
to restrict their use within such narrow limits tha 
ceased to be a menace. On the other hand if - 
spiritually dead, aesthetically blind, and archit 
means nothing to us, if we are not accustomed 
perience the exhilaration produced by wonden i , 
beauty, and our lives are therefore emotionally wal N 
we should without a doubt demand automobi A l 
the sake of the thrills they give us. When ia r 
and flat the physical thrill is welcome, po k 
be a poor substitute for the life of the ei ' echie 
shall come to acquiesce in the dest] vine thrill, £08 
ture and the countryside for the sake 4 he able £0 set 
being blind and fuddled, we shall ye < most impo 
tant modern inventions. + Ne aa i 
of things which those who are SP | 
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WE At the best they are substitutes offering satisfaction 
WE. a lower level which tends ever to sink gradually 


k lower. ; 
ME The argument that mechanization enables the many 


Bro enjoy art and culture, which hitherto were only 
Penjoyed by the few, is only half true, as anybody can 
AI who compares the present with the past. In former 

imes art was the common possession of the whole 
eople — there were folk arts and peasant crafts every- 
ghere. But these popular arts were destroyed by the 
alse aesthetic standards of the Renaissance, which lim- 
ed participation in the arts to a few. Then after the 
ople had been deprived of their native arts, mechan- 
ion had sought to fill the gap by providing repro- 
tions of the fine arts. But they are no substitutes; 
fine arts depend more upon an educated than a 
ural taste—and the robot whom industrialism 


‘permitted to grow to such dimensions 
utlet but themselves, and thus 
ses that give value to life. It is 
flourished in the pre-machine 
Art and mechanization have 
ifferent approaches to 
zose can be served by 
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ee psc ni gi undoubted advan 
ognised, society would tage 
ately closed its eyes to the peril not ha 
the liberation of such an akaora ie might fol ph fp 
would not have been allowed ha Mach; mw, Wt dug 
mains of the spirit, to separate men PR On the da | 
world of substance, form, and colonna the mateg V 
disintegrate the fabric of civilization dn ehed less tg J 
of something arising more admirable to tale it chano A 
In these circumstances the only intelligent ea lgt. 
pursue ıs to seek to control machinery by i gf 
such restrictions on its use as experience sugges sir 
desirable. The following occur to me: a 
(1) The use of machinery should be testricta | 
_ where its use conflicts with the claims of personality. 
i nae is, it should not be allowed to turn men int elin saming no OW SOURCE 
_ robots. COO 
= (2) It should not be allowed where its use is: = dct Wh 
_ jurious to health. E 
(3) It should not be allowed to interfere v 
livelihoods of men. a 
(4) It should not be allowed where it contlicts\ 
the claims of the crafts and arts. a 
(5) It should not be allowed to multiply ¢ one 
ities beyond the point at which natural wich ale 
satisfied — that is, beyond the point at i B 
need to be artificially stimulated by advertisi eal \ 
(6) It should not be allowed to crespar ai Y 
upon the world’s supply of irreplaceable a o rei 
Simultaneously efforts should be mae. 
handicraft and small-scale industry, Such 
should be placed on a subsistence bash pe 
are the corollaries of the use of må ik 
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k ‘ at ee bring back a 
Vn e the human scale of values, bring w$ 
; Poy, would resto” i; ive independence, and pave t 
° ns ) ial life, g p 
Tes t | a] social k X 
Pa AE Ry for 2 revival of the arts. 


| will agree in principle as to the 
A |e ar Lerch on machinery, they 
"on On. Tg BB cine possibility of imposing them at this jeep? of 
able to "Rog | 4 But let them ask themselves a aig ee 

inte i take jyilization survive apart from ETR è ns a 

Emy? It is only necessary to consider the last o ; 

-Mrestrictions I proposed to realize that it cannot, for 
achinery is using up the world’s supply of raw ma- 
rial at such an alarming rate that it is certain the life 
f industrial civilisation on its present basis Is very 
ited. Exactly how long it will last it is impossible to 
, for new sources of supply may any day be dis- 
ered. But assuming no new sources are discovered, 
shortage in some directions will, according to Mr. 
irt Chase, bi in America serious within a 
rati catastrophic. And considering, 
metal has already been used in 
le previous history of the world 
nprobable. But even supposing 

nt basis can last another cen. 
Outside estimate, it is folly 

r though new sources of 
y be fend, they must come 


a 


allowed where its employment is inin 
would I imagine be admitted § 1 ous : 

of incurable individualists, so th ‘ ih. mi 
me to develop these issues. he 
use of machinery in order not to 
links up with the proposal to re 
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€ Y 
proposal to tn for 
Create unem E | 


; ‘ Strict it í 
flicts with the claims of the crafts and a here it comi y 
S, and wih 


the claims of personality. Our attitude tty th o 
proposals will be determined by what weba thew , 
finally the nature of society, art, and sia fs £08 
lieve that human nature is without perman ie 


TAWAI 


that the imagination of man may devise; and tha 
has no integrity of its own, has not its own i 
law but is entirely an emanation of social and ind 
conditions, then no doubt we shall be opposed 
limitations on the use of machinery, for accoraing! 
minds so constituted machinery is not made f 
but man for machinery. But if, on the con 
do not believe that such is the case, that pe 
and social organization are only capable of at 
within well-defined limits, and that art wi nd 
vital is prophetic rather than reflective, i sty 
the wisdom of such restrictions; we sha pr 
subordination of technique to spit, yah si 
realize that if machinery is to be turnet | 
tive to constructive purposes 1t ae oan if 
assumption that its use is restricted. ee 
is often said, that civilizatio 


ou. 
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van 


ns in the past ™ 
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t based upon exploitation and slavery, but 
E Bnd strialism the workers are free as regards 
| Cae they are more enslaved in their work, 
(7 eir E any substance in the idea that machinery 
pnd if Eaa an instrument to lighten the burden of 
fean be near only be on the assumption that its use is 
tee regulated. The refusal to admit the essen- 
f Be active nature of machinery has led people 
live in a world of illusions and made the advance of 
Machinery as devastating as a forest fire that consumes 
verything in its path, for machinery is destructive as 
Wire is destructive, though like fire it may be used for 
‘Weonstructive purposes when its dangers are recognized. 
ll people with their eyes open see that destruction is 
ceeding on a vast scale today, that the world is 
ig dehumanized and despiritualized by the mon- 
s power of machinery, and that unless it can be 
nder control civilization must perish. 
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nize what wants doing is one thing; to do 
And though there are many people today 
the necessity of controlling machine 
Cl be observed, they are by no 
Fit is to be done. And indeed it 
a new faith can be found to 
popular belief in which diverts 
se channels, while it stands 
being done that want 
rs the idea of Prog- 
aith of dynamic 
conception, and 
sion which it 


cs 
s” 


mont” 
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assumed had no limits, the physical congue h pine pratio 
ture, democracy, internationalism, free tra ip Of ny A gic r eople 
and goodwill among nations, which my Nii Peagy 10 305 ast ra 


mental process people managed to persuade th Obscur i ich the Ping: 
followed industrialization. But this simple faith Selve |? iy :f it à 
likely to last much longer. It has had too man iS no fing pack be ; 
knocks of recent years for its votaries to remain’ ha Poy roday “~? 
nitely unperturbed in a state of adoration. The, Che jo rosy 
awakening to find that instead of the New Jerse poge ew 
appearing at the end of the process there has vi ged that the n 
discord and disillusionment, intensification of the ecg, | jj end DY giving 
nomic struggle, unemployment, class warfare and ands 10 need. For 
revolution, with international war as an ever-present | fe exact antithesis 
contingency. In consequence, the idea of Progress ha 
lost much of its glamour. The growth of unemploy- Ingress having up: 
ment and militarism have particula nt i 
this end; and they are very closely 
that in Germany not more than sever 
university graduates are able to find 
mainder generated that discontent wh 
ploited. And the spirit of Nazism m 
versal if the implications of machin Log nGH aD auty bec 
not faced. In a more fundamental s rnes T 
ments are the logical consequence of oul A 
tion with means to the neglect of ends. Fo 
of ends leads to the thwarting o J 
and hence to explosive consequence 
he persistence of the econom 
Utes to the same end of destroyit 
“cause It exposes the fallacy o 
conn alagion thar indy 
people to the idk Be We 
idea of retracing their 
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h thing as going forward in a cul-de-sac. Hence 


N E C . é 

» 110 Bernie frustration will result in an effort to find 
4 a roads. People will begin to connect the Golden 
A 4 > with the past rather than the future. Indeed this is 


ieady happening, for people today are wistfully 
Mincing back if it is only to the pre-War past, which 

Pep many today begins to seem like a Golden Age, to 
Pook so rosy compared with the drab present. This 
H change of attitude 1s to be welcomed. It may be as- 

fumed that the new orientation we can see taking place 
yill end by giving society the new faith of which it 
tands in need. For the idea of returning to the past is 
he exact antithesis of the idea of Progress and should 
aerefore supply the needed dynamic. The pursuit of 
gress having upset the balance in one direction an 
rt to return to the past, to establish contacts again 
th old values is necessary to correct the disequilib- 


pS 


to value beauty again we 
t the use of machinery, be- 

ession of higher values 
1 us machinery con- 
pear as sinning 


t is a mere 
smplate an 
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archaeological restoration of an 
the contrary what we propose i 
that are eternal in the past, and 

edia 


val principles, for they are eterna e- I0 atic 

oa sol orden once al cali Me. oh Le x f 
world and to some extent does to this da he Me 1 eich OO 
there is finally only one stable type of society por W ence i 
is the Mediaeval, which would have persisted to 1h, Say. A18 T 
day had it been entirely Mediaeval, All other types [ess dese 


Biges OF? 
phases of the Mediaeval in dissolution. Until de aa i k of things 


iS 
‘ica eo as 
ih meon eriod Mbe rhet! 

return to thet a i ne 
particularly to M gs |i pel ssu] 


eenth-century Enlightenment, all the. great move- | poptess tends 
ments of human origin, good and bad, had their begin 4 ion of foolishnes 
ning in the study of the past; which is natural and | jing to make 
accords with the principle of growth; for just as a fise their minds, 
seed planted in the earth goes down to get roots dose touch with 
it shoots up, so it is necessary for any movement WHICH } keuse it separat 


aims at fundamental change to establish contac 
the great cultures and traditions of the past betor 
is equipped to march forward. The Enlight 
made a break with this tradition. It taught men 
forward rather than back, promoting the 
Progress, with the result that it has entirely separ? 
men from their traditions by teaching them be ma 
what they inherited. This was not the ae ae a ait 
ing of Progress, for it is safe to say if It ha hel con- 
would never have become established. On ‘cen bet! 
trary, with Descartes, to whom it has © medido ) 
ascribed, it meant nothing more than that o d k ost th 
of further development was that people shot Ma 

validity of what they received, assume a. hae 
detachment, doubting everything provera 
order to test its truth. But in the courts® “ine gosP 
meaning has gradually changed until today 


tence an atm 
al destructive fı 


o go forw 
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the $) iç interpreted as meaning that people 

d «u to WA of Pie ha hand on what is successful, As at 
ted Vey i believe will be successful in the world, on the 
his all ` inl matic assumption that what is successful must be 
k day, W "i e; with the result that in proportion as people put 
SEY their faith in Progress they cease to consult their own 


| Persia experience and come to put their trust in rumour and 
tr hearsay. And this custom tends to make the idea of 

L Unti in Progress destructive, because, as the reason for the 
the ste a success of things is rarely what appears, the gospel of 
had theri Progress tends to become associated with the promo- 
ich is me tion of foolishness. So that instead nowadays of it op- 
-i erating to make people open-minded, it operates to 
wth; for jw: close their minds, while instead of bringing them into 
to get roost close touch with reality, it separates them from it; and 
movemet™ because it separates people from reality, it brings into 
blish conti! existence an atmosphere of credulity in which evil 


f che pas i and destructive forces find it easy to materialize. We 
| pai can only go forward to a Golden Age in the future on 
[he | ‘i’ ME assumption that we make our appeal to a Golden 
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ge in the past. 
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O ap 
° TAU he 
Pious Hopes and Drunken Ass WEA go 
umptj Are gc Bul 
D THESE fifteen essays, g proni p i fy i | 
title In Praise of A EI ia together under a if yd t0 
mind flit lightly over the » Dertrand Russell e i > gly spp 
social crisis; coming mo whole area of the Bi | fis l eft | 
Pe as varied as | daca ee vo Test E prob | fa pga vil 
eisure, communi bint ks wee, iat WO 
the human soul A ee and the existence of | at gist 
and tolerance as it goes Ae a aaa n A or if not the root 
left charmed by tl OnE T uly Í 
ned by the lucidity of the e np 0 y toster 
mathematician’s prose, alarmed b me bs to mainta 
the Siren Song he si í eo oyen r un 
H 1 g ngs, and finally astonish pse of the less fo 
at a mind so well equipped can gi i NW vn 
evidence of i be n give o any co 
n of inconclusive thought. UN the ntrary 
he essays here published were not for Tiy ap umentg 
part intended to be joined together; but the tik odem t 
_ product of a single mind, and from them 4 rges a in, fo leisy ech 
| ani clear picture of the kind of world fo (N y M s, Wi 
Mr. Russell cherishes such fond and pathetic p wer priy 
i “ah 


| It is a world of leisure in which men working 4m 
= mum of four hours a day produce more than ene 


E to keep everyone in reasonable comfort; a W% M 
which Socialism has come by persuasion and coma gt 
tional democracy rather than by any ching oe ie | 
fined and unpleasant as the Communist class | D 

*IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS by Bertrand Russell i Wa 
270 pp. $2.50). ee . i 
236 ; N 
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a world whichis improved by universal educati 

the “proper kind); in which womed are Roan (of 
Heaven knows for what); and in Silat “ss (è ough 
_ pthe general r ule, the motive of private roA a I 
bt hed, pain 1S avoided at any Cost, ad i IS al ol- 
among the socialist nations. peace reigns 


| This is not, of course, the first time that such pious 


ale rea a hopes have been expressed, nor the first time that Mr. 


ed throughout the community.” What 
[he answer is on the tip of Mr. Rus- 


DFE 
> 


ely that by the scientific or- 
s; possible to keep modern 
a small part of the work- 
_,. An average of 
ould suffice to 
7 of necessaries 
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The War showed nothing of the kind. Wr 
Russell argues that England maintained s en 
close to her normal standard of living during a 

ng the 
flict with less than half her norma] workin hg d | 
tion at its tasks, he is ignoring nearly rf POPU f j D gyi 
explanation. He is in general ignoring the face fi om +- A 
merely maintaining the existing standard of livin 4 io got J: 
no means assures reasonable comfort for all; if a oo" Ta í 
there would be little for Mr. Russell to argue abon go sf hs nt 
More specifically, he is ignoring the flood of mA sib y prod 
factured goods that came into wartime England from eat and he wal 
the United States, the beef from Argentina, the whey ermal 
from Canada and Australia, and the consequent huge sions few thet men ¥ 
foreign debt which England piled up for want oftn Bm Jew, he f 
manufactured goods to export in normal settlement Sid With the 
for these necessary imports. _ stn of tp 

The four-hour-day dream — quite apart from what akl y stig 


i 
[l 


PE g 
- | 


it would mean in terms of broken human lib 
does not yet rest upon any valid economic 
tion. Let us hear in this connection ano T OC 
whom Mr. Russell does not quote 


the whole working capacity o 
years. . . . The future commun 
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= The traditional garden-city idyll is a Utopia 
a poor k ch like reality as the pastoral Arcadianism of 
pout 25 T. 
d Ky Brie Antoinette. 
> r h | Bare speaks @ man worth listening to— Walther 
ih Nes Fchenau, at once one of the most intelligent Social- 
dy \ 4 who ever lived and the best informed on the prob- 
E < of modern technology; active director of three- 
ore German corporations before the War; equipped 
Eih an experience in practical Socialism unparalleled 
side Russia, through his single-handed direction of 
artime German industrial production. He writes, it 
true, of Germany; and he writes fifteen years ago, 
the knew as few other men what the future held 
technology. Born a Jew, he faced and welcomed 
coming of Socialism with the peculiar fatalism and 
ned conception of “justice” of his race, but he 
d it as a hell that had to be. 
is doubtless unfair to Mr. Russell to discuss only 
of his mad assumptions, but this assumption of 
ly-achieved leisure is basic to his hope; and there 
plenty of other examples of childish economics in 
book. (Notably his triumphant argument that 
ter private-profit capitalism the uncontrolled pro- 
tion of pins will inevitably throw half the labourers 
the pin industry into the bread line, when anyone 
A that this particula. duct is one of a small 
pe an inexpansibl that in any case 
eee to p orker, under 
a Capitalist co ng at mak- 
Re thina else.) | ys upon which 
y Ussell bases his wre equally 
y. On one page, in 1 shou 


ae 


| 
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i ‘ent 
Bi Hed ĝi the “drudgery” of Caring for th i pei? th 
dren, he advocates communal nurser schoo] hil f poi ptet 
charge of “women especially trained in the ie i a preset i 
young children”, so that mothers may make thë of M 010gi° ae 
careers and see their offspring “only | Om | nous” , 


one en t , 
affection, but not long enough for frayed gen fr fyi pabits ! 
But on a later page he is assailed by healthy dnl | ugh he apP 
as to the effectiveness of these professional morken fhe m P 
and warns that the education of children must fy 5 | waflict Be | 
kind of hobby, “to be undertaken for at most ty | ea think ‘°° 
hours a day by people whose remaining me $05 if a 
spent away from children”. In discussin yy admitting t 
bility of “freeing women from ftat the great a; 


hours are 


through properly constructed co. Se number < 
he is given pathetic pause by the Throughout 2 
wage-earners themselves”, who, tms cwilizatic 
quarrell”, stubbornly seem to “lik Wit ever coming 


home, and find in it a satisfaction 
sessiveness”. He never thinks of 
women by their nature really desire 
ity” and “independent lives”, “free 
of buying food, cooking it, an 
simply states that they do, while 
moded notions that have kept wo | 
enslavement”. ‘Ag 

_ All this, of course, and much 1 


1t, springs from Mr. Russell’s f. 
sumptions asaj 


mankind is like. He js capable of 
the course of felicitating Americ 
from a “peasant” class — equivoc 

ists never dream of translating as 
peasant everywhere is cruel, av: 
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f ] incon- 
enta 

ANI - ant”, He reveals such a the ob- 
fnd inefficie hought as to say, 1n ISC ality in a 
a es of thoug con 1 ideas of morality 
poten sented by traditiona 
X ese! 
) acle pt 


ill come to 
al age, that “gradually men will a ge 
phn ogi nat will be in conformity with 
Baye thoughts that w ther places, surprisingly 
y i ave | habits”; but in two O Pa d the dignity 
ibys rs to defend free will and . 
enough, he appea ing (when he is discussing the 
Wee the individual by Hebets nd Communism) that “if 
onflict between F ah ces they will be- 
Men think these the only alte hey will not”; and 
Kome so; if men think otherwise, they i i 
me so; 1 « e the conclusion 
‘admitting that he “cannot escap ee ooh 
the great ages of progress were dependen up i 
lnumber of individuals of transcendent ability”. 
oughout all fifteen essays Mr. Russell uses the 
ization”, “culture”, “the ends of life” with- 
ing closer to a definition of them than a 
tion of the pleasing virtues which in his 
resent. Civilization is first “a manner of 
| combination of knowledge and fore- 
1, considered as the object of educa- 
s, in the individual, knowledge, tech- 
ntific habit of mind, impartiality, 
ontrol — seasoned, he adds, with 
e”. Admirable qualities all, but 
eria by which men may guide 
Mr. Russel] devotes 4 
What Is the Soul?” he 
either with the material- 
in short doesn’t know 
Pleads, in the essay 


the sense of 


wie 
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stu 

an PE to a umversal and impersona] sad W rim 
‘aes is Of supreme importance to the human ard oy if eget 
€ does not once attempt to discover bp toe W lY He 


such a standard, which is surely the nr: JUstify | 9% joe ose 
anyone who pretends to Pea of Hee task de J ins 
upon anything approaching a philosophical LDéStiong ye ges 2 


asis, | ga? | atrib 

MARVIN Mc TP” pief CO”. 
CORD Lown , r ME ent 
Family and Society * TET 
i formulai 
THIS volume is significant because in it, for the fre pypes OF famil 
time, two American sociologists have borrowed from lyships tO the S 


1 onment, base 
ales of families 
ong t his method. 
| mented in the k 
t595) in the fc 
‘published in 
B européens 


the contributions of the French sociologist, Fré 
Le Play. According to Sorokin, co 


the name of Frédéric Le Play deserves to be p 
the few names of the most prominent masters 
science. He and his pupils have created a really scie 
method of the study and analysis of social phenom 
they elaborated one of the best systems of : 
and, finally, they formulated several imp 


logical generalizations. In all these contribu 


and his continuators have displayed a consp x n ar 
tific insight, a brilliant talent for scientific of it as 
synthesis. a me ach, 
Despite the great merit of his vor ti 2d ( 
Play remains largely ignored by (or FE mt Soci) Tea 
American sociologists. Many British and is) ia Cont 
dents of social phenomena are deeply w y prs of 
his work, but in America he has had prachom i Y tam 
fluence. This may be explainable by the a? On Pto 
was not a positivist but a Catholic, ih . ny Prope 
“FAMILY AND SOCIETY by Carle C 08 fa le, 
Merle E. Frampton (VAN NOSTRAND. 611 PP: $3. ny ob) alig, 
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ORAN 


hic studies rather than theoretical treatises. 
“ak o Pee Play’s pae arte was the family, which 
Phil ieg he po operly regarded as the fundamental unit of social 
Mays hig h organization. He was interested only secondarily in 
other social institutions, though he included them in 
Uippis studies as important influences upon the family. 
z Ha His chief contributions consist of (a) the develop- 
koo [mcnt of a scientific approach to the study of the 
ks _ Mamily, viz., a case method of great perspicacity; and 
$b) the formulation of generalizations concerning 
he types of families, their functioning, and their rela- 
onships to the surrounding physical and social en- 
onment, based upon several hundred monographic 
lies of families which he prepared in accordance 
a his method. The fruit of Le Play’s works is 
ented in the last half of the present volume (pp. 
595) in the form of a condensed translation (the 
published in English) of volume one of Les 
Hers européens (1879 revised edition). 
immerman and F fampton present in the first part 


ne book an analysis of Le Play’s system and an 
uation of it as contrasted with the more widely 
d appre S to family studies (the evolution- 
“Ist, < panionate theories, and the ap- 
he family as merely a superior 
ling social work). They then 
f American families 
with Le Play’s 
ks dealing only 
aentioning normally 
m a relief. It 


) i blems. It 


í 
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seems unfortunate that more case studie 
included, but the book is bul ` Could noe {yi 
È ulky enough Pe 
The book is a valuable contribution to A, Stan f 
sociological literature, which has too fre väi Meric |f 
through the addition of new volumes rather th grow 
ideas. As an example of sociology that is Paan, ney j j 
nishes a satisfactory exception to the It Far, fY 


Ur. |, he 
jl r” 
demnation of contemporary sociolo ictal con, (Me 


rets 
which M , a ideal. 


i pi! 
Roelofs voiced in the March, i nA.. of 


1934, Issue of the le ; 


pects * 


REVIEW. . 
GEORGE STEPHEN gyre W] 
Room ss naturalism, a 


A Relativist in Ethics * 


THE author of this text-book, a pr 
osophy in New York University, define 
philosophy of moral conduct and of th 
which moral conduct and its effects 
Starting with an examination of oul 
criteria — personal inclinations, reli 
"statute law, public opinion, cons 
ture — he closes his first chapter wi 
accurately defines his eclectic pos: 


Evidently no isolated standard of right 
against attack. The function of ethics 1 
simple and sure rule by which mo 
“solved”. An active intelligence re 
doctrine claims to utter the last 
Especially is this true of ethics. 


Ethics is, therefore, a valu 
ards of which are not eternal 


*A CRITICAL INTRODUCTI 
Wheelwright (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 4 


~~ ë ë 
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ti \ jr author proceeds to make a critical analysis of five 


»0 0 A Ppreat types of ethical theory as being five theoretical 
Neg rath Pexpressions of certain moral tendencies that are active 
7 t ; er Ni men. 

ISo A 


© the ip 


10log Bete) gent] will neither accept nor reject any ethical theory 


: ach of them has some truth; none is the truth. [The stu- 
19 y Whig, yhole. Rather he will judge each theory by the adequacy 

34, i ¢ wiwith which it interprets human experience and by the 
i Byorth of its proffered ideal. 


ntity except, of course, human 
nism he associates the names of 
rotle, Montaigne, Ramon Fernan- 


4 


ypes of ethical theory, 
f a casuist, taking a 
order to show 
ne lines of the 
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of being responsible for somethin 
cation of the term of moral res 
or to whom can a man be said to be Moral], ° "af 
sible for the act or state of affairs hel Son Fail’ 
ethical judgement is made? On this rites Which a p 
completely in the dark. We ate p, 
In the second half of the book Dy. Wien 
faces two questions: that arising out of the We 
of the individual to society, and that concerned 
the metaphysical presuppositions of ethics With 4 
note that is definitely Aristotelian he tells US thay gi 
there is evidently no sharp break between individų 
and social ethics: ee PENR 


3 Ds Lives j Í 
GS n PE | 
ponsibility, T © Ing Ki 


A man’s individual values are to a 
conditioned, while social occurrenc 
tions, for their part, possess values 
last analysis, they affect and are ~ 


It is to be remarked that at 
makes a new approach. In his 1 
ethics he is content to be wit 
standards. In his approach tc 
ethics he discovers that the dis 
and wrong is quite independe 
tion. Here is what he has to sa’ 
of social justice: 


The disposition to evaluate and 
claims without reference to t 
claimant is characteristic of the 1 
Whatever else justice may comt 
least a stern objectivity. (The 


He further warns us that t | 
in which the satisfaction of cl: 


Do : 

to p PV | REVIEWS 

; be ity A adel 247 | 
ding Mong lif of goods “is settled on some objective principle irre- 


F eoective of questions of personal identity alone”. The 
Meader may well ask: If the distinction between right 

and wrong is objective in social ethics, is it objective 
giso in individual ethics? From the first part of the 
a book it appears that our author would answer that 
Wauestion in the negative. From the time of Aristotle 
ito our own day every realist would reply to it with 
Wa strong affirmative. The Greeks, the mediaevalists 
he modern scholastics assert the reality of right-and- 


an the faul 


SUN 


ts of capitalism be 
of capitalism itself 
ition of capitalism 
ussion of the sub- 
>; question in 
immediate 
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req 

In the section dealing with the metaph te” f mai 

suppositions of ethics he begins b PAYsicg| (be fact at 
PE : indefinabl PIR y assumin Pie, | ihe rte 

as a primary 1 e. “The meaning o¢ & Qoy fh iat VO mora 


intuited dynamically as a potential and dest goog: | che 


of action, and as the actions which it able ens | A 


invites ost po. the 
formed or left unperformed, whether i i, afo jot Seth 
EA E the meaning which an individua] atta | ole ctructt 
to ‘good’ undergoes, for better or worse, a dew W elan S 


: ; dey ist 0 
ment.” This means that “good” is not objective a y 
1 


real, not something outside of, and independent o 
the thinking self. Against this evalution of the ta 
ing of the word “good”, every philosophy of realism 
cries out in protest. om a 

In criticism of the book in ge t 
pointed out that the whole tone- 
vocatively modern, in the sense tl 
ethical thought are left untouched 
entire scholastic contribution to 
are passed over in silence. Chris 


= 
Fi 


J 


nd the later Helle 
| nthe basis of tra 
mous ethical sys 
atual whole, the 
| tit West for nearl 


a 

BY 
yn 
(fe 


iS great histor 


wealth of mediaeval study, is represe * 4s book is x 
ten pages, and the illative faculty t and | 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, 1 1 rea 


and discussed as “a convenient ph 


In another particular the auth 
a legitimate criticism. He div 
thought from the ethics of C 
Plato, and Aristotle are linked w 
are not referred to at all in the 
Christian ethics. Despite the a thor 
the four cardinal Greek virtue bh 
age, wisdom, and justice — were 
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stern requirements of the Christian way of 
fo t remains that all attempts to classify the 
ae ‘Se virtues and to systematize the principles of 


E. | of 
E isian moral life go back to Plato or to Aris 
e 


Í both. Ai 
ea to this the further fact that Aquinas, in his 
7 Ey rmulation of the Christian ethics, employed the 
ms: PAristotelian structure of concepts as rigidly as the 
a nd ing odern engineer uses the principles of mathematics 
Allition i Meo construct his bridges and his skyscrapers. The mode 
7 life which we call Christian came to the West 
ith the ethics of the Old and the New Testament, 
ethics of Plato and the Fast, the ethics of Aristotle 
the later Hellenism. Accepted by Western men 
ne basis of tradition and fulfilled function, those 
us ethical systems were fused into one great 
ral whole, the ideals of which have dominated 
West for nearly two thousand years. 
is great historical fact our author seems to for- 
ds valuable in so far as it stimulates 
es readers to examine the phil- 
of the institutions by which they 
at “from a critical point of 
nan or divine, is absolute, for 
to challenge the truth of 
ıt r’, the author is fol- 
divorcing the sub- 
Truth, there- 
uth becomes 
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J n 
mane ple? 
N st ropa j 
Daring Young Man* Aa pohe" 
Ppi fast? 
g f Ny 
JOHN BEEVERS, under the pseudonym en __ TH” ig 09 
Random”, until recently won ois a eri j pe iad chs ! 
and Men” for Time and Tide, the English Bi g5 Reason, 


edited by the lively feminist Lady Rhondda, ThA 
regular contributions were marked by a plain distaste -ir 
for the more excessive manifestations of modernism 
From these pieces Roderick Random might have been |" 
judged to be a person of fairly wide reading in con- | 4 sooner be Sl 
temporary literature (in the sense that all reviewers gi- anything tha 
must be), not too much taken in by the changing [iont want any 1 
enthusiasms with which the English book-world, in ftxthe moment. 1 
common with the American, convinces itself that feiing damned by 
some real issue motivates its weekly pronouncements }ltion to their 7 
“Here,” one might have said, “is an individual m 
whom native good sense is not entirely obliter 
whatever the consciously held fundamentals by 
he makes his particular judgements, these judg 


are not too often wide of the mark.” The appe 


: li Vers Is N 
of World Without Faith from behind the | : aa 
skirts of Time and Tide makes necessary 4 soe teach i: €a 
different estimate. There can no longer be any te q Y Drie u | 
concerning his fundamentals, and his reaa IS N Up ; ts an 
remarkable even for his years — which prove | x the i Sho, 
twenty-three. ae lie Need th dmoz 

In his defects rather than in his virtus th y lop J Soy 
young man’s importance. He protests ane | | ihe dal] , 
does not run with the crowd, that he is an * fs Rte, ae r l 
and as such exercises his right to think for N i qM | ANG Oy 

*WORLD WITHOUT FAITH by Jobn Bee tithe 8 Wit 
HAMILTON, London. 314 pp. 7/6). A tek Reg Ads 

wh M 
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p E. typical product of his time, and if he eschews 
"SE intellectual dress, there is much of 
'e a i the i Tle Bohemianism in what he does put on. The 
My fas Master Beevers’s title is a world he hopes 


bhatt world 0 


eps Zh Gyr. there is too much faith in the modern world, as 
| Rio or; 


` gees it, and this is because there is not sufficient use 
Q | i reason. Reason, it soon becomes plain, is the En- 
king a htenment’s variety; it is the working of any sceptical 
nq anti-traditional mind. Prompted by the peculiar 
ght of this reason, Master Beevers says: 


NI 


_, Pd sooner be shot than proclaim any too positive a 
eed — anything that might tempt people to believe in it. 
o not want any more belief in the world than we’ve 
tat the moment. The less we have of it the better. We 
being damned by ideologies and this is not meant as 
addition to their number. 


Sceptical, be tentative, says Master Beevers; just 
pure and disinterested reason play over the facts 
‘Snot quite clear how one gets hold of facts, but 
ster Beevers is sure he knows the way), just be 
; it and at peace with yourself, recognize how 
i Er each man is from his neighbour, avoid being 
7,» Priests and fascists, then this modern mess 


ll c - ae | 
ie up in short order, These do not sound ex- 
[=e the admonitions of a man 


* Crowd; th lea 
Be heha ey sound lik 
the 
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; X . à ’ he j : estab, i 
thing; disillusion is perfectly Honea ii © Proper 
u 


happy (at least that tautology , YOU are 
what he says). Master Beevers AS eatin lication of 
happy in his disillusion, but largely th One time 
peated shocks of the physical sc? wie eae the 
at that time his wife) became happy in it vith ou 
(p. 300). Still Master Beevers is no Laurentian aa 
briefly explaining how we have come into our pre i 4 
situation, he passes to the consideration of literat 2 ' 
today, which he sums up in the figures of Eliot, Joyce 
and Lawrence, reserving his choicest vituperation for 
the last. His egotism and his personal references : 
the things that chiefly merit censure in 
Beevers’s treatment of Lawrence. To be sure, h 
small understanding of Lawrence’s relation to 
but that is a natural result of misunderstan 
era. Lawrence, says Master Beevers, “was no 
naked flame than a tin of treacle is”. There 1s 
wisdom in that, especially when it is said 
- Lawrence is supposed to have been “appalled 
sharpness and definiteness of scientific truth, ! 
isolated way it is true enough to bear repeat 
Mr. Eliot is also found to be fleeing from ; 
cold scientific world — into the church, re 
that is one of the great dogmas of modei : 
But Master Beevers does not stop hera 
off Mr. Eliot once and for all by convict 
the crime against the Zeitgeist Itself: hai 
The poet’s infamies do not end there 


Un. | 
(re, is 


A 
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i ft lable of anything, of course); he is also an anti-Semite, 
Seah thf once having expressed some doubts that freethinking 
Jews in numbers add to a community’s stability. Mr. 
Fliot has come to this terrible pass because he has re- 
fused to follow the inner light; “the one thing that 
could have saved him and the thing that would have 
come from himself — the essentially personal solution 
4) — this is the thing at which he sneers”. Master Beevers 
is then directed by his own inner light to place Mr. 
Sliot in the company of Hitler, Mussolini, and Mosley, 
nd go on to the destruction of James Joyce, who well 
eserves it for avoiding in the slums of Dublin the 
w world of science. 
His chapter on “Art” Master Beevers prefaces with 
sstatement: “I have never painted and, academically 
aking, I am completely ignorant of art — painted, 
wn, and plastic.” His subsequent statements con- 
a this, though occasional perspicacious remarks are 
rowed from other commentators on art. After 
t? comes “The Machine”. Science has produced 
machine, and in Master Beevers’s opinion people 
d to look on the machine just as they look on sci- 
€: they want to escape it, they are afraid of it. 


agh is that this fear of the 
se it leads people to look 
s defence (sic). And they 
i.e. irrational) force. 
of the machine 
any creed — 
plank of its 
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growing the need for any form of spirit 
shall ultimately want to stand on our o 


ual SUpport, We j 


wn feet. 


< = 


As for “Chesterton and his crew” on the 
Master Beevers will not listen to them; 
not read them. However, he has read the quarter, 
Scrutiny, and under cover of meeting its not ai 
impregnable hostility to industrialism, vents hig é Pe ie j 
like of its editors and contributors, who seem nak f y 
have appreciated him when he was at Cambridge, As Piao 
a contributor to the late A. R. Orage’s New English j h 
Weekly, he perhaps sees the solution to the pro " 
of the machine in Major Douglas’s system; but! 
not say so overtly, for even he must t 
would sound very much like a d 
Fascism Master Beevers soon puts 
place. “It is the anger of men wh 
has knocked away all the props 
. . . Learning’s virtues are the black 
ism.” While the latter would seem 
Beevers as a thorough fascist, he w 
“masochistic joy in abasement before 
surrender of one’s personal will”, but « 
alone, a world without faith, high 
solitary eminence, judging the wo: 
psychology and anthropology” 
Beevers is not much more incline 
ism; he has “nothing but an amused | 
tical materialism”; but if it wel | 
between communism and fascis 
for the former, since, whateve 
it, it does have a noble ideal. J 
choice will come to something ` 


Mach; 
he Plainly he 


a 


2 


— 
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| < will find that his moth-eaten remnants of lib- 
Brought are easily exchanged for communist 
eral A and he will be happy. 
E H A on his own testimony, happy right now. 
Finy am I writing this book? Because I am happy. 
T No one has a right to produce a book unless he 
E happy.” JA he statement seems rather too general; 
Wdiots and certain psychopaths are happy too. I do not 
mean to suggest that Master Beevers is idiotic or dis- 
essingly psychopathic; he is merely an ignorant and 
Togant young man who has written a book not only 
scause he is happy but also because he wants to 
ite books, make money, and try and run papers”. 
s would certainly be no reason to review his book 
length if there were no more significance in it 
he foregoing might suggest, but, as has been said, 
fects are aportance, and he proclaims with 
ul crudeness what his elders put more subtly. 
laring young man is at times rather painful to 
on his intellectual trapeze, but he does have 
of giving the whole show away 


e more thing for which to 
<, and that is his ingratitude. 
oted from him may have, 
cadence, though but 
g to be only a trick 
rs himself men- 
s, whether he 
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i tify it, in a way, by holding that Mr. Lewi ws 
of doubtful service in providing a model te be ot 


scope to such ineptitude and blatancy a, 4,0 


at P 
Beevers’s. Masty 5 soll 
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|- Education and the 
-Attack on History 


Ross J. S. HOFFMAN 


JN THE long front of the battle that today 
‘so fiercely in our country between men of tra- 
those who are minded (either witlessly or 
wledge of what they are about) to cut 

from our roots, some of the most de- 

oes On in the sector of college educa- 

: of criticism has raked upon the 

le past quarter-century, and not one 

has escaped some measure of that 

assaulted in their traditional cur- 

their faculties locked in strife 

ich often represent not merely 

educational purposes. And 

eing the traditionalists who 


the fact is for the most 
chief general result has 
respect solid edu- 
matists bent on 
‘understand or 


been done, and the only discernib] 5€ Wo 
good is the now belated stirring of ee Om pensati i i 
minds hitherto half-asleep; in which fee Seta fd? 
some slight hope for positive counter-reform at lea Fh gt 
conservative lines. Long has this been nee dad SOung Ø ae fo? 
deed the conservatives have only been force ee it on 00 
treat because (as is so often the case with : into p if ; mia t0 
onsena W js O amed 
tives) they lay down on the task of conserving i P pch sce f 
I refer of course to the fact that before the o eni MTA he gO". ? 
of the present era of experimentation the college a fo) i D and its co 
ga a on to x ee it m be and why git hs his new 
it originally was, namely, a thing wit The [nine 
SD, y g a purpose. The gic Was M 


P Wg 
f At 
y Sit. ~ 
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, g”, 
appreciate. A vast damage to sound i jí 4 H 4 if r 
ety. od’ 
ie er get 


American college had once a definite object, a spe fi 
cific reason for existence: preparing men ty |! cal 
upon professional studies, especially stud í $ 
clerical profession. It served that en 
formed, and so was its nature deter 
faculty prescribed almost wholly 
student should pursue. In that curric 
and definiteness of aim; those who 
defend it rationally by reference to 
moreover, it may be said to have 
of a society that still respected : 
that college should drill and disc 
of young men rather than “adapt 
world”, i 
There came during the last c 
social changes in the country, 2 
sarily mirrored in its higher ed 
clined the while political der 
capitalism waxed strong, an 
power of the city, the decay 


EY 
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i increased variety of ele Ae occupations, and a ris- 
4 demand for specialized schooling. Many callings 
J once considered mere trades were dignified as profes- 
| ions; and as our society in its economic arrangement 
“pecame more functionalized and complex, in its intel- 
Jectual culture 1t became more secular, more diversi- 
fied, more untraditional. All this sweeping change in 
«American life took place under the reign of liberal 
Pindividualist doctrines and laissez-faire policies, the 
M rightness of which seemed to our pragmatist minds to 
be proved by the growth of the nation, the rise of its 
material prosperity, and its conquest and settlement of 
continent. Now this new society, like the older 
it had succeeded, was, as I have said, mirrored in 
anged college. The curriculum was invaded by 
v studies, notably modern languages, history, and 
‘social sciences, which drew away the college from 
old strict allegiance to the classical tradition. Also, 
Jer pressure of democratic demand, many higher 
ututions added whole new schools which not only 
npeted with the liberal arts college but showed a 
mg tendency to exert a shaping influence on its 
ticulum. Courses of study multiplied, rising in 
: zave, until in our own times the 

hand, especially in our state 
blic secondary schools, had 
liticians and the pressure 


utely necessary 
in educational 
age was pos- 
o abandon- 
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namely, provision of an intellectual] discip} fj 
to men and women as rational and moral ni ited i 
was entirely possible to move with the tiha ings, p Wiy 
dropping old and permanent values Hor S eitha 
essential purposes. But unfortunately there wag Nging 
eral failure to effect positive reform toward thi ene | 
and the result was penetration of the college b ta | 
doctrines of individualism and laissez-faire ‘hide wal / 
permeating our whole society. The sign of th M 
arrival was the now much-derided elective system f 
which, like Liberalism in its early stages, seemed a |i 
first to make for a healthy freedom and progress, but}. a 
ultimately worked to destroy unity, order, and pt. J J 
pose, and delivered over the college to aimless drift n s 
ing. Each faculty department show In 
disposition to emphasize its own 
at the expense of the currict 
course to resist efforts at cent 
ordination; in which situation 
for studies to become over-spe 
to another, and irrelevant not only 
rational end of college education. T 
is, the condition of the college 
perimenting reformers are attac 
want to overcome anarchy, irrele 
ness, and close the divorce betw 
by a new integral coordination < 
Now it was toward this end 
bia men in the social sciences, < 
began an interesting work. 
different departments, they cc 
course of study directed up 
trial civilization. ih 
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wort Megu 
at the artificia 


p ATTACK ON 


o quote the words of t 


Sat he a eg Shee e made 1t 
ies separating the various socl i TESE 
bring all of these disciplines to ear 

F che insistent problems of our times. They organize 
ii on se which is taught cooperatively by specialists 
ON elds, and which considers issues such 
population dis- 


M awn from many fi 
administration, price regulation, 

to take but a few of many — not as problems 

history or government OF economics, but 

alling for whatever aid knowledge 


TH 


Was law 
E tibution 
of sociology OF 
public questions C 


jas tO offer. 

his course, admirably designed to apply related 
idies to specific and concrete social realities, has 
‘ say these professors, notable and important re- 


W with th i 

ae Ne gee necessary to formulate i 

# - but when economics and Beary linked 
) nd nke 


every one of the social 
at t could Offer to the 
future develop- 
sain, for it marks 


Project and 
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project to an evaluation of the objective 
ect in general”; at which point they oF OF the Pro | 
; è e fac 0). H 
with the question so many Conservative fag Y 
have been most reluctant to confront n Profeson f 
question of what are the proper jaraan Ys the f 
tion, more particularly of college eduledsigh fi Cuca, | í 
ent-day society. Some results of this encounte m pres, f 
forth in two recent volumes* of commandin : ALE Set 
of such commanding interest indeed that ther vl 1 
provocation for this paper. ove the f 
Of the second and more recent of the two (whi 
presents a survey of contemporary educational treng W“ 
abroad), nothing need here be said. It is the first, del. K 
ing as it does only with the American college adiis 
university scene, that has an arresting importane 
Five monographs make up its content, and they a 
written by Professors Tugwell, and Keyserling, Bla 
dell, Cole, and McGoldrick. All have to do wi 
teaching social science to undergraduates, and all pt 
pose reformed ways of doing it. d 
If Professor McGoldrick’s monograph be excep 
(since it is largely descriptive, cautious 1n tonn, 
comes to little more than a plea for less spt 
text-books and “a greater integ gnaf wor 
cent history, social and politica TA 
striking and easily recognized 
of thought in the views set 
This, I think, is a fair statemen 
must emerge from aloof iso 
temporary society and be 
caciously and more direct 


* REDIRECTING EDUCA. 
and Leon Keyserling (COLUM 
285 pp. $3.00 per volume). — 


$ 
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P orld; that it must seek to equip students with the 
| MiP instrumental means of organizing and directing that 
Purp WP changing world; that this objective is to be approached 
a Withrough the social sciences, and that it can only be 
eached by radical reform in the presentation of these: 
which reform consists in liberating them from the 
jominion of history and tradition, in short, making 
hem “present-minded”. Put in other words, what in 
ssence is proposed is the abandonment of objectivity 
1 social studies and (since this follows necessarily ) 
abandonment also of any really fundamental anal- 
and criticism of present society. 
ere, say these men, is this vast collectivist society; 
a fact, whether we like it or not, and what is 
ortant for us to learn is not how it came to be 
yhether it should be, but how to make the best 
m how to keep it going, how to make it better 
e our desires for “the more abundant life”. The 
at Society, writes Professor Tugwell, “grew up 
d-fashion, unwanted, legislated against. But it 
urs our landscape, and we shall have to use it.... 
persistence of this common nuisance we must 
€ a virtue of; and we must do it whole-heartedly, 
endi W1 his was what we have always 
1ote is struck again and again by 
7 the volume: here we are, 
1e social sciences is not to 
ow us the means of con- 
syserling has a very 
in understanding 
le way into the 
vorking upon 
‘with grow- 
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ing faith in the efficacy of human effon ,. j 
must be less reliance upon material dra 0) the, U 
”. Professor Blaisdell, likewise p> Wn ftom W) 
past. Frotessor Blaisdell, likewise, CONtende : 0 the MI 
that the student should be introduced yl i sisten l, 
economics “by presenting the picture of i ts of | 
and moving society”. The best that can be 4 ging Wi y 
his opinion, “is to orient teaching to the trend ne, in | 
have been recognized. Thus we either strengthen A 
on them | 4 
to achieve + /; 


or endeavour to modify them so as 
e 
manifestly holds p 
Bait. 


kind of life we admire.” He, too, 
tory in rather low esteem, | 
Now the reason for this social science revolt agains Y 
history, which is scandalously widespread in the edd p” 
cational world today, is very plain, and dp 
an excellent showing of it in these mi 
simply that belief in historical trutl 
that subjectivist philosophy is 
of history at last. Scientific and ob 
upon careful and critical study of 
tional analysis of evidence (its stron; 
is mocked at widely today as an 
teenth-century mind, as a persis 
scholastic and Cartesian thinking. 
is now said, cannot really be knoy 
a small portion of the facts of 
covered and these may be variously in 
age rewrites history, which is a 
approximation of truth, at worst 
upon. Such skepticism permeat 
Professor ‘Tugwell says history 
you have in mind”, and there 
another instrument such as o! 
ences are, a kind of elaborate 
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,ething more important”; which something 


Me i+h son | 
Pict, oq a a this juncture 1s a deep apprehension ees 
f ilabili enty-five 
Est eifi the availability to some hundred and twenty 
ve 


tn millions of Americans of what seem to be the instru- 
? W ments necessary to their progress » Objectivity Tug- 
t ejl believes to be “largely myth”, and hence “for 
| p the time being we have had enough of studying his- 
Rory; we need projection and discussion of methods 
Df attainment”. This professor indeed has so little 
ENA pect for history that he actually proposes the de- 
be i erate prostitution of it as an instrumental means 
tj. Wok social reform and social management. Let us, he 
a ys, invent a historical myth to the effect that our 
ory had from its beginning, a “collectivistic seed”, 
h has grown to be the Great Society. “Can we 
show”, he asks, “how our history tended 
this end? The time is ripe for just such a 
Its mottoes could decorate our banners; 
the itself in a satisfactory glamour; it 
for motive.” 
I’s dismissal of history as useless save as 
g for revolutionary ends is not the major 
history to be found in these mono- 
ion of that is the work of Professor 
perhaps the more impressive for the 
other writers, Cole is a historical 
y attempting here a defence of 
or the social sciences. It is how- 
n a surrender. Cole argues 
he genetic approach to an 
porary society, insistin 
ow the world of to- 


istorical study how it 


i 
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came to be as we find it; 
gest a reform in teaching and stud in 5 hie Ott Ga 
reveals in him the same anti-historica] icy Which fl" 
characteristic of Tugwell. Once it is reilizai E IS 6 
us, that history has as its chief and fun i 
ject the attainment of understand 
porary world, “it may be found ne 
history by way of the present r 
- . . to take some element or fac 
present and trace back its development as far into thet ao! 
past as was necessary to give a clear understanding l 
of the subject involved, and no further, then reu a 

to the present, take another problem, an 
back”. Such a change, Cole evidently thinks, wou 
“go far to revitalize historical study”, and would 


but he then ð 


i damenta 
1ng of the 
Cessary to a 
ather than the y V 


t or problem of the. Y 


Ob. 
Conten. 


of the significance and meaning of histo: al ha 
historical processes. . . . No longer w ould 1 
history be hazy, the reasons for stud: 


by finishing it first, and I think it 
obvious that this really amoun 
history and substituting sociolog 
ply not true to say that the o 
is to gain an understanding’ 
indeed an important element ¢ 


igs 7 41 
Or. Sh UE THE ATTACK 


f tion for studying history, but it is certai 

lig ‘object of studying history, That a A ek i 
and immediate, is to gain understanding not of a 

present but of the past, and when that object is í 

wi being pursued one 1S not really studying hat late 

p just here, I think, that Professor Cole gets EM what 

igi might be called a sort of intellectual short-circuit. He 


ach; whence it follows that since the past is not 
derstood neither also is the present. Such a short 
thro gh what would be essentially sociology im- 


rer, the loss of many enlightening com- 
ween one age and another; which 
S are of indispensable aid to students in 
truly critical view of their own social 


WC 
ig 


hat, like the other con- 
iply does not believe 

ctivity is myth. 

;, indeed, a sub- 

orian rather 

+h occurred 
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in the past. If the status of 
what dubious, how much More so is th 
e 


tween any two facts, Should the historian gr. CCtion pi | 

objectivity, his work would be co n Strive Or ae 
Eon fy Mposed of Utter 17 

nected series of bare statements str 


: i un t ISeg | LF. 
temporal or spatial relationship — at gn: only h PY 
this, something else. 1S, that. “ame 


) Neap yf 
Causes? Professor Cole, who is not behind the. 
and has read his eighteenth-century Hy we 
us “it is clear that the very concept of Yi 
tion can be reduced to that of mere r 
currence plus that of proximity in 
Wherefore is all history of quite sha 
character, and Professor Cole bids u 
the writing of it “is a subjective p 
to ask who ever thought thi 
“Further, the historian must 
the light of which he may se. 
his facts. These criteria will e 
torian as to the importance, re tio 
the facts. The ideas may have sı 
objective reality, then again the 
being so (as it undoubtedly - 
whose history is true, and repli 
know, that we cannot actually ¢ 
at all. Now this is substantially 
well who values history as a 1 I 
and Professor Cole, I regret te 
much the same position. He 
not reduce the value of histor 
refuge from despair of kn 
philosophy of Vaihing 
clearly that the use of fi 
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a single historic l 
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Tits “Om, speech, and so on leads in many cases to per- 


t yw . 
St f -rect results”. Though our history may be 
Ship ung x l RANN A pretend it is ne and so make use of it! 
ter Ñ sh is the defence (and I may say the best de- 
Aj ence) of history that can be made today by men 
who Is Who have ceased to believe in reason, in the capacity 


then tiy of the intellect for knowing. For that, manifestly, is 
Conce H 


fundamental in all this revolt against the affirmation 


hat the past can be known. What you have are men 
saying that human reason cannot take certain hold 
pon truth, that rational analysis working upon evi- 
ence cannot draw out truth from it. This attack on 
torical objectivity is neither more nor less than a 
attack on reason, a further undermining of the 
tions of knowledge by those currents of 
in motion in the Western mind two 
. And wide indeed is its acid action 
new generation of philosopher-historians 
arisen to dismay and confound the older 
it was schooled in the Ranke tradition, 
etaphysics, and conceived history as a 
sitivist science. Let this new doctrine 
dlet it conquer the social sciences and 
it already is going on) to make over 
d we shall see the end of anything 
tudy or teaching of history in 
ay more, we shall see the end 
of Western civilization, the 
cation in which man has 
being to be disciplined 
ther than as a clever 
successful manipulation 
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Toward that end these anti- 
education, and i they soso E, 2 new a 

5 WE are most Of 
going to have a new and yet more radical þ Certain, 
tradition, a further tearing up of our roo ae Tom. 
loss of memory whence we sprang, Thre 2 furthee 
ago the mind of the West, captivated be Sa 
tesian philosophy, made the last great brea Caj 
tradition. Confidently affirming the full sufa a a 
and absolute sovereignty of human reason, it ud is al 
aloft on that magnificent adventure of flying throni 
the skies of rational science to the very frontier 
the universe and beyond. Today it completes d 
downward curve of the at was so inscribed 


turning to earth with th 


historica] ae 


that man is still a priso blindness and car 


really know anything a ot even now is 
past. Once that past was owed in the nam 
reason, and now are W disavow 1 
in the name of unreasor “a 


oe 
F 
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Characters and Character 


A Note on Fiction 
Joun Crowr Ransom 


N, Mrs. Wharton’s Difficulty 
Mr THE tenth and last of the Muses is the patroness of 
AL fiction, that must have been the power who im- 
osed upon the accomplished Mrs. Wharton a baffling 
rofessional responsibility. So it came to pass that 
ith Wharton, tutored by no less a technician than 
ry ames, expert in her rendering of the smart 
le better sort nearest to her, must spend a 
Massachusetts back country which was 
nough to make her sensible of a new scene 
acters, and to acquaint her with a local 
clamoured to be told. How should she 
lust judge from the odd structural pat- 
Frome, as well as from its unsatisfactory 
ae problem gave her trouble. We are 
in the Preface. It is an honest Preface, 
disingenuous. 

f Starkfield Mrs. Wharton must 
of a foreign wonder; classifiable, 
ady”, yet a strange and outland 
ck herself, too, as alien 
srs, in fact to a degree 
entation of Ethan, 
iturn one of them. 


at once natural 


Í 
1D 
Dei {ii 
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and picture-making, to the kno 

3 ( wl ; 
tor”, and through the narrator to mip 1S thane | 
the readers, If Ethan should tel] it hi nO wledge y | 
not be identifiable with the mai imself, it 


, . ' n bod Would. 
ton’s fiction. But if she should tell vd if Mrs, Wha MERI 
likely be the story of a rather metamorphosed 4 vey j Te 
Says Mrs. Wharton of her harsh tra sed Ethay Ý f f fa 


her strong silent actors: gic plot and yf y" 


The theme of my tale was not one on which | 
variations could be played. It must be treated as a 
and summarily as life had always presented itself a x Pee 
protagonists; any attempt to elaborate and complicate s | 
their sentiments would necessarily have 4 
whole. They were, in truth, these figu 
outcroppings, but half-emerged 
scarcely more articulate. ie 


Of what use in a case like this ` 
sophisticated sensibility? It was t 
falsified the whole. pe 
Mrs. Wharton compromised; 0. 
did not thoroughly reform her ust 
porized. She invented a special repot 
the person of a young man of ser 
tion very like her own. In theory 
that the reporter became a man; 
being herself he need not render « 
spiritual history of events associat 
as an author. In effect, it gained her 
ually, this gentleman is cousin to t 
relate stories for Joseph Conrac 
and he could probably trace desc 
writer or another. who had be 
own employ. She makes fo: 
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1 dence in Starkfield and acquaints him with Ethan 
| telj "p lat a time just twenty-four years after the event that 
7 K the heart of Ethan s story. How can he participate 

WE it? He gets nothing out of Ethan, and only scraps 

nf information out of the villagers, but manages finall 
to find himself snow-bound for the night at ales 
house. Now Ethan’s story is of a man, a wife, and an 
Rextra woman, and in Ethan’s kitchen the reporter 
ctually finds these three characters, still surviving 
umb and wretched, in the most enduring triangle 
at fiction has recorded. The scene is illuminating. 
wwe catch only a glimpse of it. The reporter finds 
lumination much before we do, and begins at 
) spin the story, starting the twenty-four years 
t together “this version of the story”; 
ng followed by three rows of points or 
thapter One. The story which we have 
despaired of, has begun. It goes on. 
ypters it is complete, externally with re- 
and internally with respect to Ethan's 
es Ethan just past the tragic smash. The 
followed, in my edition, by four rows of 
the re sumption of the sketchy account of 
er later ferreted out the outlines of the 
markable, though not unique, since 
Conrad which play similar tricks. 
pate the reporter who 1s 
en v ye gO back and poo bum 
gathering 1t; but we 
Jid not gather it really; 
y a special reporter 
liar chronological 


Pi 


“yes 
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method? These are features which n 
it 1s not impertinent, the p ; 
wrestling with an unaccustomed und an 
of conscience, and resorting to a ertakin 
F i SUres, 
_ Forgetting the Preface, and the exter: 
ing story, we attend strictly to nanny ee oie. 
discover that the fictitious reporter has i, tory, and f 
ness to enter Ethan’s own mind ad the good: F 
Nd and present 
under the form of a focussed and continuo, 0 
experience. That is, we are made to dennie TS ae a | 
existence with Ethan’s and to live his Story wih hin ae ae 
Or we are expected to, but to the best of my io a Í 
edge we cannot quite do it, we cannot become natural fit di 
ized in Ethan’s world. The tone is not always Ethan 
I think, imagining I know him better than Mrs. Wha 
ton does. For instance: i A 
Well, she could go back to her people, then, and 
what they would do for her. It was the fate she 1 
forcing on Mattie — why not let her try it herset 
the time she had discovered his whereabouts, and broug 
suit for divorce, he would probably — wherever 
—be earning enough to pay her 2 sufficient 
And the alternative was to let Mattie 
far less hope of ultimate provisic 


Cture 
erturbation o 


suit Mrs. Wharton’s usual 
ters far better than this 
vocabulary. But beyond tl 
is the feeling that, identite 
having quite as much 
would entitle us to ha 
first recall, and then r 
tion (the prefatory 


A 
ta a | 
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ord. The suspicion 
Wharton is merely 


Wan complicated experience to rec 
WP arises that, rather than this, Mrs. 
or Phot familiar with Ethan’s variety of complications 
lay, “yh The book is half long enough, or less; it is i “study”, 
| E. well-proportioned first-draft or outline for the cea 
circumstantial thing that was to come, that would 
have been fiction. i 
| In view of Mrs. Wharton’s successes with her own 
sort of material it will not be invidious to point to 
this relative failure, a case illustrating a difficulty that 
besets the conscientious author. Henry James himself 
uld have failed in this particular undertaking; or 
jot, it is because his sense of tactics would not have 
mitted him to try it. 


th’s No-difficulty 
s predicament is this: she does not 
her own mentality too far, she is not 
he will be at home in a strange one, so 
change reluctantly; but she feels 
atering Ethan’s mentality, if his story 
fact the necessity is imperative. 
her literary conscience. Clearly 
e says to the authors of fiction: 
our characters. 
r, is the conscience that says 
rian thing. The early and 
produced in English fiction 
ely to be matched 
t finish respec- 
plishments, but 


gh ae 
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George Meredith with his prodig; | gs i Pi 

ae It was equally at home in ale 1l Cultivar. | Af ist pi We na 

p A eh smart epigram. It could do anythin " Phil i M pe gre Pi ie 
with this single exception: it could not be j Plessy MA w M” ying 

not wait in the background, must speak © still, conli Yo st af gat 9 m w 

the middle of the floor — so much did fee and chy dig 04 ng OS gif 

of its own activity and 1d it like the gt |", g rg chile 

y and the sound of it ee faf d pint S ea D 

chosen words. OWN wel, ie iid i the noe 
Meredith could present the if is OOP | 

Processes of great n, Wim nome SMe 
If the character had to be a poet, then Mered minds, |g of te the he ustexp 


3 TRR dith h | nh 0 relf. 
profuse verses ready to prove it: ad fW rg he het 
y P ve it; if a Witt } yo! a of the Alphabet, 


then he paraded his Diana, who had a veri s S ha 
ness to show when needed. The P i oe ing hM boil 
within his range. But sometimes, like Mrs. Wharton, wana chair, while GU è 
Meredith had to report for certain low and simple to assume on detectior 
persons in his narrative. He engaged upon it blithely fom white to red, across his 
without the least qualm, and without the least modul- f'm iantly, Amor, the we 
tion in his brisk and hearty voice. The reason he is ff /"* connection with Ars 


not disturbed by Mrs. Wharton’s difficulty is that n 
such difficulty occurs to him. He frankly enjoys his 
own mentality and is aware of no ground for sacri 
ing it. (At least not in his earlier period does hea 
of sacrificing it.) The consequence is that %5 ia 
and his learning overwhelm the low man who 
observation, and turn him into a comic figur 
the commoner’s boy Ripton is suppo: 
ing fearfully of his part with A 
ing the farmer’s ricks of hay, 
encounter is as follows: 


. . the restriction was painful an 
the boy. Mama Thompson att 
daughters of parchment ralli 
Clare Forey. ere His nervo 
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W vensity to sudden inflammation of the cheeks, were set 

down for sure signs of the passion. Miss Letitia Thomp- 
con, the pretty and least parchmenty one ... gave the 

Jad a fearful turn; for after dinner, when Mr. Thompson 
read the paper by the fire, preparatory to sleeping at his 
accustomed post, and Mama Thompson and her sub- 
missive female brood sat tasking the swift intricacies of 
the needle, and emulating them with the tongue, Miss 
MLetty stole behind Ripton’s chair, and introduced be- 
ween him and his book the Latin initia] letter, large and 
Jluminated, of the theme she supposed to be absorbing 
m, as it did herself. The unexpected vision of this 
using Captain of the Alphabet, this resplendent and 

ing A, fronting him bodily, threw Ripton straight 
lair, while Guilt, with her ancient indecision 
) assume on detection, flew from red to 
hite to red, across his fallen chaps. Letty 
hhantly, Amor, the word she had in mind, 
connection with Arson. 


© quote the famous passage in which 
el falls in love at sight. The action was 
ads of a young man’s action, but the 
S come to us fatally resembling the 
erbolic ones of the poet his author. 
age, even allowing for the fact that 
srefore praiseworthy attempt to do 
ı scene universally neglected by 
‘After all, it is Richard’s love 


ce may consist with a 
yess which certainly 
robably in the last 
feredith for the 

inary Victorian 
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brilliance, and not much more than org; 
torian obtuseness. They were stylists ordinary Vi 
and no power on earth could haye Mim those dig 
quish their style. When they pretend ii them relin 
minds of the little characters, they are ba report the 1 
own, and the minds of the characters be ther |), 
come before us. not realy y 

If fiction had been doomed to rem 
at the mercy of unscrupulous stylists, it would have | < 
died. It would have been too absurd to maintain a 4 
dence. Its development lay in a direction which te W% 
aggressive stylists could not take. It needed their ob 
ous genius less than it needed some humble art 
restraint. The genius of the stylists w 
encumbrance like the rich man’s 
respect in which the latter were | 
it denied them passage thro gh 
opening, which led into the kingd« 


Ill. The Vanishing Author 

Intellectual aristocrats who cann¢ 
their dignity abound in every gi 
ianism has not been extinguished 
will be. Our Mr. Tarkington 
Penrod purchase an old accordi 
and thus recounts his progress 


ain at this level f 


With this purchase suspended fro 
faded green cord, Penrod set out mi 
ward direction, but not by th te 
though his motive for the cha 
It was his desire to display 
to the gaze of Marjorie Jones. - 
continuous experiments i 
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h E 
y . . . k 
| on his blithesome way, the faithful Duke at 
i eit was easier for Duke than it would have 
a p. for a younger dog, because, with advancing age, 
X 


he had begun to grow a little deaf.) 


i Turning the corner nearest to the glamoured mansion 
' of the Joneses, the boy jongleur came suddenly face to 
; Tey Face with Marjorie, and, in the delicious surprise of the 


t Vencounter, ceased to play, his hands, in agitation, falling 


h ‘from the instrument. 


Y 
I} 


To display himself thus troubadouring”; a pretty 
= Wie phrase to characterize its author with. If the resources 
; aia Mr. Tarkington’s mind are less opulent than those 
Some i =, Meredith, there has been no abatement in the 
ntion to expose them. Penrod is merely 
ton’s occasion. But even boys have a fic- 
to their own mentality. And what Mr. 
oes habitually at the expense of boys, 
do in all seriousness with their char- 
juently. 
of the hundreds of them, however, fiction 
a very definite progress which may be 
ed in a single marked feature: the 
ity of the author. It is really becom- 
r authors of fiction to display their 
ze a bad word for it: exhibitionism. 
may be legitimate, in fiction 
nown understanding which 
to a more modest job of im- 
S problem is familiar 

eir characters are men- 
y find it hard to 
y have to try 


es 


down his lea 
hard-won moral enthy 


ORD 
It 1S going ¥ Ly ne | 
A 


Characters i 


that have nothing like it. This is th 
public can justly bring against N 
Ethan she does a character whom 


fications do not permit her to i 
fications are relevant to the pres 
order of characters, but for the p 
others they are a hazard) i 
Sympathy bars the author fr 
by inducing the process of self- 
believe, illusion of otherness, cre 
what you will. Here we talk 
aesthetics. The law of all the a 
sion. The failure or incompleteness 
is not always owing to the auth i 
it may be owing to the intrusior 
translated, personally unobjectio: 
artists seek fame in their actual 
their art? The latter is of th 
tive kind which depends on 
indirect accomplishments. — 
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very largely with a personality, and so did Hercules, 
Beau Brummel, Cleopatra, and other bold, direct, and 
P sifted persons, but Shakespeare had none, or at least 
Prone that he could make his fortune on. He, and 
Henry James, Mrs. Wharton, and others, have tried 
quite a different technique. Vanishing author, invisi- 
bility, indirection, and art. 
Diminution of the author’s visibility has been the 
nost important technical objective of modern fiction, 
hich by its unremitting perfectionism achieves a 
ibtle and delicate distinction as an art. The forms of 
hor-visibility might be listed, and then the order de- 
ined in which they disappear as authors grow in 
have tentative lists in my notes, and they 
r would bear a great deal more discus- 
ssible here. 
ateurish kind of visibility is attained by 
is Historian. ‘This is really a case of Gen- 
y; the author does not understand objec- 
id makes lapses everywhere; he would 
| academic history. Sir Walter Scott 
> summary historian in fiction. His 
alf fiction; the rest is careful his- 
larizing the background, setting 
g the persons. He could not 
Only technicians know how 
and essays in their novels. 
h rhapsodies about Nature, 
The true principle ts 
e only when 1t 1s 
is no character 
ise the unfor- 


B 
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The Author as Philosopher, wh 


to make sententious rema 
ters of philosophy. 

The Author as Moralist, wh 
Platonic fervour. The last. lita naan’ piate 
artist who works with words a A 
important sections of society f 
bility, he is all the more Prone to commit th 
In an uncritical Victorian age the auth ue 
in his own work through ordinary Adam’ 
Today he does it rather through weakne 
the lack of adaptability or general shif 
the mind is in action. The critical standard has 
ready been established. We owe it orno i 
French Naturalists, perhaps. O: 
domestic commodity, to H r 
once for all its supremacy in Da 
in The Spoils of Poynton anc 


O interr 
rks, Or e 3 


P 


ts hj Mi 
V n S St ty ' We 
ae “nten chap Hi 


IN hie 1/4 
at beset a | 

H § a; 
nd ideas, Honouted py 


or his very sins af 


sj 
Wi 


IV. In Defense of Authors V 

All of which leaves us in the 
tion of having done a necessary 
cleared the fictional establishme 
vate authorship so thoroug 
fession of author to somet 
photographer, whose instrui 
any face that offers. The n 
realist, is just the author as ch 
assimilate himself into the « 
the luxury of being a ch 
not sound like the whole 1r 

I have the notion that 
which the French literar 
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‘cels, and after that the Russian, and perhaps the femi- 
O) pine temperament generally with very wide variations. 
hA Those who have it have a natural bonelessness, or it 
hh may be a sort of universality in the mental joints. It 
M permits great and wise Gallic minds to throw them- 
elves into any observed pattern, no matter how dif- 
by ferent from the one which is habitual to them in their 

private civic capacity. Flaubert absorbs himself into 
mM i Madame Bovary, and Julian Green, who we hear 
Jin private is originally somebody, becomes gallicized 
) the point of performing the disappearing act by 
tification with strange and limited persons on the 
in Of sane society. It is a histrionic sort of faculty. 
© it incredibly well, as Mrs. Wharton could 
me it, nor James, and as the eminent Vic- 
have let their pens rust and their right 
re they would have done it. 
to enter a plea on behalf of the pres- 
e to the Anglo-American breed of 
t their style to do the disappearing 
narily in their power. 
m of humanistic or Aristotelian 
ary to hold that sympathy must 
amounts to the abnegation of 
ich is more than even art has 
ries, Who, pursuing it, are 
sition of disfranchised per- 
thy can never become the 
will be so busy adapting 

ls that nobody will be 

to adapt to; the 
llide as in an 
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James and Conrad, wit 
studied the Naturalists _ sea Anglo-rese 
i act] 
they needed, which was 4 very gr as 
tion of author’s sympathy. Geor E i intensif, 
h z : i 8 OOre Stud: 
them, acquired their faculty without Fesa ttn 
an Irishman emancipated in his own ier 
background — and brought unlimited ¢ rodan fron i 
the practice of the English novel; but mae into 
what I believe he never had the grace to alee a 
that the result was the disappearance of George M ie: 4 
the distinguished personality, and abandoned the hake it 
won accomplishment, very properly, and to the great [iy 
benefit of English letters, Comparatively few Eno 
lish and American novelists have eve el 
proficiency in sympathy as to be te 
These considerations as to the us 
symapthy yield up some techni 
since it is high time for fiction to be 
principles I will venture to phrase them 
The author escapes from immediate ; 
the thing that vitiated all the pre-fict 
much of the fiction of the long it 
in the development of this diffict 
practicable device: by employing t 
who is already in the story, and w 
competent official version of it. 
in a special reporter to present 
Frome; everybody in fiction nowa 
It is a device aiming at an effective 
objectivity. The mind of the r 
with respect to the mind of the 
in evidence at all; it is given” 
nally, in the respect that ıt 
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Mpg the story which we follow; we are in his confi 
Mence, in his thoughts. If authors do not want a s a 
ia] reporter, and yet do not want to appear as see 
Ewn reporters, they must fall back upon a behaviour- 
Im Etic or dramatic kind of fiction, all business and dia- 
k Bogue, with nobody’s thoughts appearing; but the 
ould as well turn to drama itself, or to movin ta 
Mures, for all the benefit they receive from the peailiar 
ossibilities of fiction. The principal material of fiction 
ithe inner life of minds under the stress of situations 
behaviouristic fiction is an enormous voluntary limi- 
fon of fiction-substance; and in any event it is not 
mon as a thoroughgoing method and does not 
3 seriously with the fiction which deals in 


d be a special narrator or reporter for 
[hat is the general principle to which 
e. Beyond that we need to ask mainl 
tions for the role should be. I shall 
iefly, entering the reservation that 
ect to extended discussion. 

uitably placed. Otherwise he can not 
i its completeness; he must par- 
and have his own personal in- 
[have always felt that Conrad’s 
essional and unattached as a nar- 
dvantage in the author's 
to study it as against 
own person, we are too 


rd person rather 
yn this qualifica- 


eing party 
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of the first part that kept man 
from being fiction in the days before ae, 
poned the original conception of a try n, a 
The technique of presenting a mind i ie , 
son is of course syntactically and ty i third Der. | 
easy; 1t 1s in fact simpler than the use of gE tical 
son. © first per. 1 
He should be single rather than plural. This ; j f 
haps a counsel of perfection, for many g00 F , 8 per. fh 
do not hold by it. They enter in turn a y a 4 
=A Diet ariety of iy 
minds in order to present the situation comprehen. | ..: 
sively. But this comes from having too many and tap Je" 
easy sympathies. Particularly, it comes from havin 
too much sympathy with readers, and wanting toa 7 
prise them of the real nature of riddling events: 
showing them quickly what it will take the princi 
reporter by himself a long tim earn; and thus t 
destroy their own effect of 
illusion is the condition of sus 
reporter is the condition of this un: 
principle is disputed mainly 
consent to any disparagement 
is, of Tolstoi. But Tolstoi 
without requiring all that are 
story must focus, and it must t 
The Ambassadors by the techn 
porter prolonged the suspense 
unity beyond anything, we ime 
in fiction elsewhere; he prolon; 
may be considered to have 
showing the ultimate limit 
yet he never failed to give 
occupied at every mom 


Y persona] 
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i . he should be equal in sensibility and equip- 
| k Rhe author. And here we return to the prob- 
| me 


4 of Mrs. Wharton’s. She says in her Preface about 
k | Í i i : j , 

W Jc appears to me, indeed, that, while an air of arti- 
Péciality is lent to a tale of complex and sophisticated 
people which the novelist causes to be guessed at and 
| mterpreted by any mere looker-on, there need be no such 
fwback if the looker-on is sophisticated, and the people 


, interprets are simple. 


tI believe it is impossible to accept her argument. 
teal question whether psychology is acquainted 
ads which may be said to be simple, or at 
s meant by their simplicity. Learned 
rdinarily enter ignorant minds with 
though teachers might have a better 
possible. And nothing is harder for 
psychologist than to define what 
the mind of infants and children. 


ones, and in fact second nature 


; to govern us more strictly than 
olly its substitute. Mrs. Whar- 


the obligation 
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to be himself, of which the im 
and categorical — the obligatio 
and give of himself; and second, the oblioat: 
the other, or the non-self, to cease to be 7 
in order to enter the object. This latter © subieg 
mystical principle but it seems basic in Lane be q 
tion. So the arts appear to exist in order to tal 
¢ 


the pure individual objects, and to be examples of that WP cas 
uie Wil i 


kind of innocence which can interest itself in 
objects; but they cannot intend the immolation of t 
artists who are themselves objects. The two 
tions theoretically clash and dest: 
actually they are of mutual re-in 
tate one and the same course, the 
same story, when the object si 
by a special narrator created b 
in his own image. This is the f 
the moralist nor the innocen 
peach it. E 


President Roosevelt and War 
HorrmMan NICKERSON 


yy THE hullabaloo of discussion over the New Deal, 
| itis only recently, comparatively, that much atten- 
jon has been paid to foreign affairs. Since practically 
J] Americans desire peace, they have been most will- 
nx to believe that the Roosevelt administration’s 
reign policy is peaceful both in intention and result. 
nly within the last few months, the Administration’s 
adlong anxiety to outdo the League of Nations 
elf in blockading Italy under the guise of sanctions 
s begun to show people that we are to be pushed 
o the next war not near its end, as in 1917, but 
its beginning. As a matter of fact this has been 
e policy of our State Department for some years, 
Ger Hoover and Stimson as under Roosevelt and 
wl. Let us look at the record. 


» very bad. Both storm centers were already 


the endless disarmament- 
M. 


n Geneva. Hoover and Stim- 
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circumstances which have made his 
S. 

more dangerou 
In Asia, when Japan made Py 
chukuo, China as a member of t 
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Course 


territo 
taken from her. Notwithstanding Various ț 


drawn since 1911 when the unhappy Chinese Republic 
replaced the Manchu dynasty, those who know th 
Far East agree that Manchuria was never truly ą part 
of “China”, it was the personal estate of th 
emperors in which there had always be 
Chinese whose numbers had greatly increas 
recent immigration. Nevertheless, the tre 
and the whole object of the Leagu 
to deal with just such matters as the 
plaint. Its members were bound to 
other’s territorial integrity, but a 
Council did in fulfillment of their | 
matter was to tell Japan very solem 
evacuate Manchuria by November 
Japan shood pat, the League backed dc 
for the three European naval 
France, and Italy, were neither singly 
willing to go up against her strong st 
in the Far Fast. : 
At this point, enter Hoover a 
long time the British had been te ling 
they hesitated to pledge their fleet t i 
cause we were not members and 
to risk a quarrel with Americ: . 
dent and his Secretary of State 
this, for by invitation of the Le: 
directed the United States Consu 
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E. hat body and act with it on Manchuria. This, 
Cr ter Re i f; GriinsOn the United States were bound to do 
T 


‘ € š cc 2 7) as q 
Ide, tty, 4 Kellogg treaties “outlawing” war a 
ding typ because EU rational policy had abolished neutrality: 


PR 


| y cytes! Bove was weak; the Japanese paid no more at- 
Ose , Hep ention to the League plus the United States than 
Was oj, ‘ ey had to the League alone. It was provocative be- 
ever W A it centered Japanese resentment on America — 


Fhe League members were bound by their member- 
"Whi to take some sort of action whereas the United 
states had gone out of their way to do so. 
The situation became such that it seemed wise to 
nd the whole United States fleet into the Pacific. 
eanwhile Hoover and Stimson proclaimed that 
nerica would never recognize any change in ter- 
rial sovereignty brought about by force in defi- 
‘i g treaties. Unfortunately this was a 
ich no longer meant much. When the 
attacked Turkey in 1912, the great 
begun by saying they would never 
change in boundaries and had ended by 
onsequences of Turkish defeat, and 
Italians have successfully seized Fiume, 
taken Vilna, and several other such 
. The net result of proclaiming the 
fas to be seen only in America 
t deeply dyed-in-the-wool Re- 


by 


eir faith; in Europe and Asia 


ture was no brighter. 
ayly of perpetual peace, 

h t war. The treaty 
conciliation nor 
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one of destruction: ; 
n; it has 
p ; ’ am utate 
russianized Germany but has don S n. 
stroy Prussia’s autho e Oni 


; 3 rity through 
Fane a, Empire. Consequently Venn is 
oniy an uneasy truce, preserved i 7 o 
dig. 


armament of the Germans to © dig. 
ments of F rance and her lice Ane ie andl 
1919 have notoriously not satisfied Italy ~ Matis of/ 
In Europe everything that Hoover and Sti My 
was pro-British. Before the F ive-Power Newt di j g 
ference met at London in 1930, Hoover “eg vy 
Donald, sitting on their celebrated log at the Ra idan , ley 
had agreed on Anglo-American equality in ofall gi (a $ 


REVInw 


But the British also wanted a fleet equal to those of 
any two other European navies, which in practic si et I 
meant France plus Italy. Accordingly Hoover an piton a 
Stimson tried to limit the size of the French flee aed yn 
and the French countered by asking whether théigh ji. 4 
United States would sign a “Consultative Pact’, t etyl 7 
a treaty binding us to consult with che 
powers in case of a threaten 
= areas. When Stimson fiddl 
howl was raised at home that 
so abruptly that he came nea 
Secretary of State; after four 
Franco-Italian naval ratios ren 
was. bay 
Much the same thing happene 
moratorium of 1931: in the ho 
American and British sho: 
Hoover tried to bully th 
year’s delay in the paymer 
debts. The French, who 


a a 
yopa, 


p iom 4 


as 
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ice y \ Mh | fo lend to the Germans, refused to be bullied; they 
P Prey ll," checkmated the Quaker President merely by post- 


Og AN | ing their acceptance of his ro 
Te ke sure thee the ser BCP 
ŝatis fi Ar ns to Germany were hopeless] 

i) Taking no warning from exp 
fend of his term Hoover plung 
‘Np, | Disarmament Conference, While 
Wm ftions in which the United States has a real share, he 

sought to interfere in the affairs of peoples a hundred 
imes more exposed to land and air attack than his 
wn country. He committed the American delega- 
ion to the principle of “qualitative” disarmament, 
e., the astonishing idea that deadly weapons can 
divided into offensive and defensive categories ir- 
gective of the moral and political purposes for 
1 they are used. Naturally the French group, 
hemselves directly threatened by the pro- 
sing of the gap which separated their armed 
trom Germany’s, wanted to know whether 
Id help to safeguard the situation she 
bring about. The reply was vague; a 
re the presidential election of 1932 
was refusing the French “the joint 
against an aggressor, while Stimson was 
dist conference in Pittsburgh of the 
ibours of himself and Hoover 
eir progress toward disarming 

Even an electioneering 
y divorced from fact. A 
al situation had been 

an Mercury a few 
o be shocked any 


osal long enough 
merican short-term 
y frozen, 

erence, toward the 
ed Into the Geneva 
avoiding naval ques- 
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more when the Secretary of State horns ; 
row at the far side of the world va Into Mothe | 
kick in the pantaloons for his pains,” Sets anon Vid 
Such were the foreign policies which 
velt administration inherited. Their lack si © Roose, ji! 
the reasons for it were all too plain, An result ang 


will tell you not to shake your fist at a M schoolboy | 


you are prepared to fight him; the other oy pales l 
and goes ahead as before, whereupon o 
at you. Sitting firmly on the spoils of successful land. ` 
grabbing in Texas, California, and Panama, the Uaa | 
States are in no position to “schoolmarm” a pro q ; 
nation like Japan over Manchuria. If we are not going 4 
to fight her, it would be wiser and more dig | 
not to provoke her. Before we, | 
oceans, tell France, the chi 
Europe, to disarm it would be 
what guarantees we are prepared t 
if they weaken themselves by ac 
No wonder then, that in March, 
Americans interested in world aff: 
the provocative weakness of H 
hoped that the incoming Presid 
deal with other countries on th 
his cake and eating it too. After 
what is the record? 

As regards Japan, Roosevel 
what eased the tension. He aut! 
tion to bring the United 5 
strength, thus quietly remindin 
longer purse will keep us : 
choose. He signed a bill for 
ica’s distant and strategicall 
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philippines in ten years, thus strengthening the United 
TE States strategic position and showing a lack of im- 
‘Wf perialist ambition in the Far East, Thus Roosevelt’s 
WW) attitude is less warlike than Hoover’s and American 
i) strength is already greater. So far so good, but these 
moves do not constitute a policy, They seem not to 
have reassured Japan and obviously they have not 
Prestrained her. Although the corpse of the “Stimson 
Doctrine” of non-recognition has been shot full of 
holes by Roosevelt’s recognition of Soviet Russia, it 
Wis not clear whether the United States are still in- 
isting on that doctrine in China. But if the Brain 
frusters know where they are going in the Far East, 
tainly no other American does, 

Nor does the President’s course in Europe suggest 
he will be wise in Asia. Everyone knows the 
liar — and historically quite untrue — saying that 
restored Bourbons had learned nothing and for- 
nothing. Unfortunately every European move 
oosevelt’s has shown all too clearly that he has 
d litt d forgotten much that he should have 


first of all he forgot the failures of his 
eneva, for he has repeated Hoover’s 
ider of treating disarmament and peace 
noral questions instead of the politi- 
eally are. One would not like to 
iks it easy and safe to play with 
nuine American pacifism still 
1914. However this may 
political fever-chart of 
has long out-Hoovered 

s about his hopes 
us person Mr. 
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Norman Davis as American repres 
Geneva Conference. Since Mr. D c 
Morgan’s “preferred list”, it seers ue 
ministration did not believe him Osna 
horns, hoofs, and a forked tail. But to s 
tion was paid, nor to the charge of s well 10 atten, f 
a Congressman as George Holden Tinkham ou” fi 
that a court had held Davis guilty of im Who Said | 
duct as a trustee, Pr Oper cong 
In the spring of 1933, however, it was still posud 
to hope that the President was followin tee 
course at the Disarmament Conference onl 
he did not wish to break too abru 
cessor’s policy. That hope was s 
the press was told that the Unite 
France and England in oppos: 
A few weeks later the Pr 
the governments participati 
and disarmament conferences 
non-aggression treaty and fo: 
weapons arbitrarily labelled “ago 
had so recently put her foot 
Kellogg treaties, and since the 
deadly weapons into “aggressi 
classes was by this time clear to 1 
it would be an insult both to F 
telligence and to his Groton a 
to believe that he took these 
Even the London Times, in s 
to seem to side with Americ 
ments were a symptom ra 
cause of European unres 
was defensible on the 


; tative 
avis had b 
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nomic and in domestic affairs, plus a belief in fair 
Fords to keep Germany from rearming. If so he was 
Foon to be undeceived by the little Austrian ex- 


ls 
¥ corporal who now governs Germany, 


tP May was a month of cross purposes both in Wash- 
l ington and Geneva. Switzerland and six other small 
f owers wanted to know how far the United States 
Pyould go in enforcing peace against a European or 
Asiatic aggressor, and a prominent Democratic sen- 
tor, the Democratic whip of the Senate and a mem- 
yer of the Foreign Relations Committee, said we 
mould never abandon our neutral rights. Norman 
avis then stated the President’s policy as follows: 


guilty of a breach of the peace in 
ternational obligations, and take meas- 
olator, then, if we concur in the judge- 
to the responsible and guilty party, we 
ny action tending to defeat such col- 

the states made us make to restore 


mise the abandonment of Ameri- 
s hard to see what it did mean. 
ist at the moment Hitler was 
Accordingly it was still 
to draw fine distinctions 
‘promise to use force 
ar we would or 
re now, little boys 
id not know were 
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In the early summer of 1934 a grave ty H Ta 
. . è W . [is cg 
delivered by a chief American authorit arning Wi M P, P, he 


tional law. John Bassett Moore, a form On inte ; 
the Permanent Court of Internationa] i er JUdg¢ oi 
a widely quoted article “the law of neniteni Said in ho | 
alit DF ib els at DG 
applies the rule of common honesty, Part Merely. |g f y 0 
armed conflict are entitled to know wae to an hg j fee pe 
and who are not.” He then went on to ie in it Vf 
the Roosevelt-Davis half-neutrality in term, eet fi 
and serious warning: “No matter how it is He al 
the demand that the law of neutrality shall pe bi jit va fell 
sidered as obsolete is so visionary, so confused i pueg p ) 
somnambulistic that no concession to it can be ration. fugg S 
ally made.” en Geneva solely for 
Late in August Norman Davis started again for feia posibility of succé 
Geneva announcing that the President had a “pro- fmen negotiations we wil 
found understanding of the disarmament problem’, fpr’ Ala the swe 
After a few more weeks of fiddling and fussing, fagy f tN et 
Hitler abruptly took Germany out of both Disam jy. R. 
ament Conference and League. The German case W% ho 
clear: in the treaty of Versailles Germany's disam- vor 


ament was said to be “the initiation of a genera! 
” and this ini 


tion in the armaments of all nations 
had not been made. Nor w 
Hitler; nearly two years b 
ing, then German Chane 
equality in terms mil 
definite. Geneva and 
warning that the disa 
it had gone off with a 
dead. 4 
The first sound 
loud wailing by th 


or 3 
{j 
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were in good practice for they had been kept 
Ne. hout much let-up since Japan had begun 
My kicking the League around. Next there began a a 
N currying of diplomats. London and Paris press des- 
q atches announced that the old diplomatic front of 
Beo18 had been reformed, with France, England, and 
tf America in the front rank. At this Americans with- 
but distinction of race, creed, or colour began furiously 
tito think. Unanimously the newspapers of the country 
Funded the retreat, blowing such a blast on their 
‘Peditorial trumpets that the card castle of administra- 
“Trion foreign policy fell flat. 
€ Changing his tune, Norman Davis announced “We 
Fare at Geneva solely for disarmament purposes. While 
here is a possibility of successfully carrying on dis- 
armament negotiations we will gladly continue to do 
our part.” Alas, the sweet phrase, “do our part” re- 
minds us of the N. R. A. blue eagle with his claws 
irmly fixed in the liver of the small American bus- 
aessman. It might have been wiser not to use just 
lose words. Our Ambassador-at-Large continued: 
Ve are not, however, interested in the political ele- 
nt or any purely European aspect of the picture.” 
ince the existence of every cannon in Europe is 
usly a political question, this statement simply 
_ Even suave Walter Lippmann 
rood in resorting to rhetoric in 
ction. The possible results are 
imonds, the ablest American 
rs, wrote a public letter headed 


They 


| ay j 
Jisarmament m 


f VW ert “a uu 
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meddle where we will not accept responsibij; 
not otherwise exert influence? What is the ae 
se f 


on pretending that Paper promises, Kello 
other similar parchments have 


in which great and free peoples feel their BA 
is at stake? Europe is about to fight over questions ut Yy 
the United States has fought about in the past es Which 7 
again fight about. ad would P 


Norman Davis himself, returning to America in nis | 
vember, admitted that a trivial frontier incident might | 
set Europe ablaze. | 
But in December, 1934, the President said to the P 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Foundation: “The blame f 
for the danger of the world peace lies not in the world 
population but in the political leaders of that popu- E. 
lation.” The good old Wilson antithesis between | 
virtuous peoples and wicked governments, between y 
saintly, peaceful nations and diabolical, militaristic n foal 
tions, rising again in all its glory undismayed by Te 
the stubborn facts! Not only in Germany but = \ 
where opinion today is nationalistic. If gee 7 jie 
it, we can only wonder where he has oe | 
last twenty years. Everywhere npt ae 
are praised and re-elected; psa 


face, public opinion st 
wicked foreigners. — i 
In private conversat: 


European policy defer 
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ot what it seems. Oh yes, they sa Ota vie 
AN: vrmament 1S all NONSENSE but the oar of A 
ml) Conference is that it gives us such a splendid oppor- 
Mel) tunity to discuss our political questions with the Euro- 
F peans. In other words, President Roosevelt has not 
F been content to borrow Woodrow Wilson’s vocabu- 
Ate f lary, he has also copied the methods of his old Chief 
iii by making Norman Davis his Colonel House. Like 

4 ‘House, Davis is both Ambassador-at-Large and per- 

the Presiden _} sonal representative of the President, gumshoeing 
Foundation May ‘from one Furopean capital to another as a secret 
lies Tey agent trying to prevent the next war as House tried 
peace Moimi to stop the last. The dangers of long, secret negotia- 
| tions are all too plain. The history of diplomacy is 
sig dotted with their skeletons, from the King’s Secret 
F Agents who went behind the backs of the regular 
F Ministers and Ambassadors to bedevil the diplomacy 
+ jp of the declining French monarchy, to the secret 
a F Eranco-British Naval Agreement which suddenly 

™ } bobbed up like a jack-in-the-box and pushed England 
over the edge in 1914. It wasn’t a formidable-sound- 
ing agreement, it did not pledge England to war in 


tibly tempting 
nning cobwebs 
wake and find these sud- 
President Roosevelt has 


ouse, like Nor- 
onel Hous tee 


= SS — 
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neutral policy, a polic i i 

defended Anena a, ach ARA Or wr 
against Germany than against England a Zealous 
gotten the result of that policy? Did as 
House keep America out of war? A at 
velt and Norman Davis so muc 
than their predecessors? 

Thus, even before the present Italian-Bris 
before our State Deoa eee clash, } 
Italian than the British themselves — usin bl a 
to keep Americans from exercising their i al cat 
to sell oil to Italy as British companies are ae dot 
—before all these things, Roosevelt and Nonii 
Davis had made their policy perfectly clear, By per- peU ty 
mission of John Bassett Moore I quote from a letter d, md witt Mr 
by his distinguished pen: | : 


n w 


= 


re Franklin R and / i 


1 Se. j 
h wiser and subtler / 


It is not easy to characterize “T 
if one knows anything either of law 
view of the fact that our shippir 
seas during our Civil War as the resul 
rather than of a deliberate or emo 
seems to be peculiarly discreditab 
now be proposed to us, under the : 
other name, a so-called neutrality the 
of which is to be a rotating duplicit 
which we have injured by it opens 
us as an actual enemy. 


If we Americans are to help 
against all and sundry, then let us 
joining the European powers in a t 
pledge American armed fo: 
change present European 
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ment might be limited in time, say to five years. Also, 
fie military and naval aid to be given might be limited 
wi amount so that the United States would not have 
Y [o take more than their fair share of any joint action. 
The present writer is not arguing in favour of such a 

n Pereaty, far from it. Neither American public opinion 
gor the Senate would be in a hurry to accept it — 
Mhe desire to stay out of a fight when one can is 
Iyenatural and very strong. Even if the treaty were 
wipsigned, no one could be certain that all the signers 
ould honour it, some would probably wriggle and 
ade the issue exactly as all the powers did when 
e Italians took Fiume, as the League of Nations did 
en the Italians bombarded Corfu, when the Poles 
£ Vilna, and when the Japanese went into Man- 
ia. As these lines are written in December, 1935, 
by no Is certain how many nations would 
as allies of England. Nevertheless 
ld at least be a consistent, straight- 
ce, and if the world thought its 
then it might postpone the coming 


c e 


er, in agreement, so he believes, 
lericans, would prefer to see the 
a course of moderate nationalism, 


‘up our navy and at the 
ve the Philippines we are 
eably. But if America is 
x to take on a definite 
1 have no concern 
ts, for these are 


i). 
i 
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political questions in whic ; 
ments matter. If the Dake Seats ‘iti | 
beforehand to join future wars which i l not prom” 
concern them, then it is mere, plain dut ae itec, 
both in words and in acts. V neutri 
How long it will take President 
Norman Davis to discover that there can b 
way house between neutrality and war i Me 
tell — although either Signor Mussolini or Hena p 
might make a good guess. Meanwhile, to { vail fo 
about in Europe, meddling while refusing responsi | X 
bility for the results of meddling, promising 
up neutrality one day and back-trac 
is neither dignified nor honourabl 
from honour does not appeal to 
which has dishonoured the nati 
waltzing gayly off the gold stanc 
the further argument that weakh 
the Europe of today is not safe. 
war in Europe, it only makes the U 
and more likely to be ignominio 
next war which they will have dor 
nothing to avoid, and much to p 


Roosevel an | 


Art in Relation 
to Industrialism 


Eric GILL 


(An address to the London County Council 
School Teachers) 


yy spite of the fact that most of you will have been 
to many lectures on art, and all of you live in an 
ndustrial civilization, I shall politely assume that none 
i you know what either art or industrialism is. In fact 
ye must begin at the beginning and endeavour to es- 
blish quite elementary notions as to the nature of 
ings. And this is especially necessary today because 
our civilization we have placed a great gulf between 
he thing we call art and all other 


he word “Art” in the dictionary 
ne: ming; it means simply “skill”. 
rd art in common speech when 
J”, and when we speak of the 
” of government, or the 
obvious, you cannot be 
nnot just be skillful. 
, so, by the word 
g. To get a nail 
the nail or 
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and therefore a man who makes a good job MA a 
as we say, “quite an artist”, F rom lhis then is, i AL. 
clear that the word “art” soon takes on a ma, ome fy ( 
more than merely skill in doing and toma of f j o. 
skillin making — to do a thing skillfully 000° man PA g 
; t Y Sto make, VP st.» N 
good job of it. The deed comes to be regarded yg ij 
thing in itself done well or ill. So that althou ine fig = 
primary sense art means simply skill, and Geia A, w ne 
first of all skill in doing, it has come to mean chiefly sp io 
skill in making, and therefore we may say that a work w gata | 


of art is a thing well-made, and “the artist js not a 
special kind of man but every man is a special kind of 
artist’”’.* my 
How then has it come about that, although the 

word art still means skill in making and we still com- 
monly use such phrases as “the art of cooking”, when & 
we hear the word “art” by itself we thing of some- 
thing quite different? We think immediately 
tures and sculptures and perhaps music and p 
and fine buildings, and we do not think of a 

nary workman or any ordinary work. How ! 
come about that the people we call artists t 


not just all those people who make things, bt 
special people who make pictures and poe 
musical tunes and fine buildings? Why 
say, for instance, that such a building 
Cathedral, and even this County Hall, : 
art, but that the plain factory chimney an 
Bridge are not? a 
I feel sure that you will all be sayi 
immediately that the difference bet 


* Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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m thedral and a factory chimney is that the former is 
eautiful and the latter 1s not. Or perhaps you will be 
aying that the Cathedral is meant to be beautiful, 
Eas made beautiful on purpose, whereas a factory 
Pehimney is only beautiful, if it 1s beautiful, by acci- 
Kz. And therefore you will say that the difference 
4 Between art and not-art is the difference between 
me beautiful and not-beautiful. Now this is really a ve 
$ urious phenomenon because, as you will admit, the 
Mord art does not in itself mean anything to do with 
P Wbeauty. We have suddenly and gratuitously intro- 
Wduced a notion of beauty; we were not thinking about 
sat all; we were thinking about doing and making, 
lnd skill in doing and making, and we said a work of 
¢uilfart was a thing well-made, and we agreed about this 
cause that is in accordance with the common use 
“words. And now we say quite suddenly that a 
ite well-made factory chimney or a quite well-made 
1 bridge is not a work of art, but a cathedral about 
se making we may be very doubtful, for we have 
d stories about great cracks in it, and a county 
about whose making we know at least this, that 
assical architecture which appears on the out- 
aothing to do with its construction, 
y this simply because we 
imney are beautiful, or 
think the cathedral is, 


hink so — at any rate it was 


der our whole lan- 
e word “art” does 
aking, and that 
l-made, and 
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at the artist is not simply a good workman URPI d a 
got to say that the word “art” means ow Rave ie 
to do with beauty? Or have we goti i Somethin ; 
word “art” has two quite distinct admit that the i, 
meanings? ae differen, ty 
Before we go any further it would be a ef i 
to discover what we mean by the word E 3 thing lj A rg 
though it is possible to write long books on Wi f: f E, 
and to make the matter extremely complicate f) jeer Jh al 
is no difficulty about the simple meaning of the word f ; 
“Beautiful things are those which please when seen,” 4 
The beautiful gives pleasure; the beautiful is the pleas. UPT 
ing. Whatever pleases us we call beautiful. That ar 
simple enough, and to say that the beautiful is the 
which being seen pleases is in accordance with oww he 
common speech, provided that we understand the thule 
word “seeing”, both actually and metaphorically 
Thus we may say: beautiful chocolates are im 
which please when tasted; the sme He 
beautiful; swansdown is beautiful to- 


Puy g 


all these things are seen becau e 
inner eye, the mind is pleased, anı 


grace of God with the tongue, Ol 
but we must enjoy it with o1 
word “beautiful” is loosely 
please physically, things whic 
about as, for instance, b 
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„sure is a mixed one and not purely physical, 
ic as human beings that we are pleased even by 
NEN ae And there are few pleasures enjoyed by 
P choc? “beings, indeed it is doubtful if there are any, 
a et, ate not chiefly pleasures of the mind. For even. 
a and drinking are capable of giving much more: 
| ere physical satisfaction, and do give much. 
Y E. so that we take great pains to make food and 
| Bink more than simply nourishing. And in fact it is- 
only a starving man who does not enjoy his food. We- 
have to be reduced to inhuman conditions before the: 
mind ceases to function. 
So the word beautiful may be said to mean pleas-- 
ng to the mind. Perhaps now we shall be able to un- 
estand how it has come about that we call cathe- 
als works of art, but not factory chimneys; that we 
| painted pictures works of art, but not plain 
nted walls; that we call the architect and the painter 
ists, but not tl icklayer or the “painter and. 
orator”. For mce we see before us our 
lization, and we think it good or bad, 
| we see at a glance that this 
the idea of the artist as: 
is absurd. And if anyone 
al kind of man but every 
you can all immediately 
out an entirely different 


`i the ple 
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Those who control money and credit c 


ONtrol the |: Wt aT. 
and works of everybody else. As the i he lives ie ae 
said: present Pope hag ia allt 

i LA. d aw 
“. «+ It is patent that in our da W Pe 


° ys not [onl is f IPA i : f 
accumulated, but immense power and des Y] is wealth Poa ’ 


. ° . 7 otic €co ' 
domination is concentrated in the Rad eee 4 if e 
and those few are frequently not the ow ee 


l ners, but onl 
the trustees and directors of invested funds, who ad- 
minister them at their good pleasure. This power 


becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by those 
who, because they hold and control money, are able to 
govern credit and determine its allotment, for that reason l 
supplying, so to speak, the life-blood of the entire eco.“ 
nomic body, and grasping, as it were in their hands, the í 

very soul of production, so that no one dare breathe jy, 
against their will. . . . This accumulation of power, the | 

characteristic note of the modern economic order, 
natural result of limitless free competition, which pes 
the survival of those who are strongest, which 
means those who fight most relentlessly, who pa 
heed to the dictates of conscience.”* v 


And in such a world all things are made fo! 
That is their primary purpose. Although ! 
things to use them, that is not why they are m 
is it why they are sold. ad 

Consider, for instance, the fact that an i 
part of modern manufacture is 1n he Ma it 
stock companies, things we call limite words 58 
panies, and note in passing what those WF 


Limited liability! What is it that is isnt i 
bility of the shareholder. He is liable to be 
he has subscribed and no more. It sy $ 
tion of money. 

* Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno. 
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a Now a joint stock company is one in which a body 
E people have put their money in the hope that they | 
Sijl share in the profits. Profits are obtained by selling \ 
Y ings at à higher price than they cost to produce. If | 
he things sold cannot be sold at a profit the factory 
vill be shut down. This is obvious, for the lenders ( 
subscribers of money will not lend without pay- 
ent. And it should be equally obvious therefore that 
he ruling consideration with the board of directors | 
iust be a financial one. | 
Tris true that unless the goods turned out will satisfy 
ne needs of those who buy, the people will not buy | 
hem, and therefore a certain attention to the quality | 
f things made is forced upon the manufacturer, and | 
f course he makes the most of this in his advertise- i 
ents. But it remains equally clear that in rendering 
ls service his one aim is to produce a profit for his 
areholders. 

t is true that the majority of small shareholders 
le not much influence with the directors. The bulk i 
he shares is usually held by a few big people, and 
l shareholders seldom attend shareholders’ meet- | 
knowing that their votes count very little. So | 
although on the face of it joint stock companies | 
in by all those wh lave shares, in practice they 
n by the few c ief sharel olders, and their ob- 


companies is, of 
evelopment of 
creat deal to 
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there are very few private individual iy fi 
cient capital to start a big facto S Who lave ¢ Wi CE 
own, and very few who are Peilio to a T onta MP 


ona d 
risk. It is easier to collect money i undertal their iy w 
of people, or from a few big banks a large num 
risks are limited. The impersonal Mi yi the 
manufacture is the result of both i, ib ni moder 
to say, things made by machinery are im re Thati 7 gH 
the management of business js also inpena fal d f er el 
it has come about that it is true to say that ry A ft ig s | 
of our industrialism is that things are not md i jË it 
use, but for sale. tua 

So far we have discussed the matter taking man for oe 
granted. But it is necessary at this point to consider 5!" 
man more particularly. We asked: What is art? What £m i 
is beauty? What is industrialism? We must now ask: andinn 
What is man? We must answer first by saying that man x ay vty " j 
is matter and spirit, or, to give the word “spirit” 4 hay i 
more definite meaning, let us say, man is matter and | T 
mind. And by the word “mind” we must understand 
both intellect and will, and we must remember 
those faculties are only separable categorica. 
are not separable in actuality. The will c 
tion without the intelligence (you cannot 
you do not know), and the intelligenc 
tion without the will (you cannot * 
smallest, the least thing without ap 
will). | h 
I shall assume that you accept tù 
tween matter and mind. Matter pr 
ured; you can have a pound pet Wi: 
of string. But mind is immeasura ee 
of love or hate, will or fear, m ae 
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Mo we say man Js matter and mind, both real and both 
ood. And in a discussion of art and the beautiful, and 
f the relations between art and industrialism, we have 
p remember that it is as these things concern man that | 
hey are important. | 
Let us recapitulate. We find that the word “art” 
jused in several ways, all of which are derived from | 
f original meaning of skill, skill in making. We still | 
se the word to mean simply the thing made skillfully, 
§ when we speak of the art of the dentist. But in the 
ourse of time we have come to use the word spe- 
jally for those things which, though involving skill 
a their making, are chiefly notable for the pleasure 
hey give us. These useless works, when we speak 
arefully, we call works of “fine” art, to distinguish | 
iem from works of art in general and useful works in 
articular, and so notorious and much talked about | 
ave works of “fine” art become that the word art 
OV commonly means only “fine” art. Formerly it 
as said (the phrase is W. R. Lethaby’s): “Art is the 
l making of what needs making.” Now it is agreed 
phrase is Oscar Wilde’s): “All art is useless”, 
So instead of saying: “Art is the well making of 
‘needs making”, we may now say: “Art is the 
making of what doesn’t need making.” 
w works of “fine” art may be divided into two fi 
There is, first of all, that kind which exists sim- 
“its own sake. In this class must be included all 
E ons oana ortraits, landscapes, or sub- 
als those things which, though | 
ble by reason of their f 
ertheless, valuable in 
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trait of so-and-so, or a la 


ndscape repre a Dor. 

sent 
and-such a scene, and we are pleased m b in such. 
ing by, shall we say, Señor Picasso 4 paint. 


> NOt because it 
Its form and 


ptures 
, but 


perform any physically useful function, but for the 
pleasure they give us. P 
We have then, a notion of art, that it consists of two : 
kinds of things: first, useful things, and secondly, — 
pleasing things. And we separate these two kin i 
art, as though they were naturally quite di ne 
is a very grave error, and it is an erro. 
our forgetfulness of the nature of man. 
error greatly accentuated by our ind 
tion, and that industrialism itself 1s 
largely due to our forgetfulness of n 
We said man is matter and mind, be 
good. What we forget is that thes 
arable — so in man, matter and spit 
Matter can be conceived to exist Wig 
can be conceived to exist withou Me 
can only be conceived to exist as a ‘ 
two. And as man consists of m 
two are inseparable, so civilizat 
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pritual components and they also are inseparable. 
And so, also, every work of man is similarly com- 
pounded. Nothing that a man can make is purely 
material or purely spiritual. A table, for instance, 1s 
th, Moot like a crystal, a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or 

s Whatever the latest terms are. The top and legs of a 
Wable do not come together as the result of purely 
ysical causes. They do not assemble themselves, and 
heir design 1s not sumply the product of mechanical 
aws. But the tendency for industrial products is to 
jecome more and more mechanical and inhuman. A 
I ityptable made by a man is a product of matter and mind, 
fijgpbut a table produced in accordance with the condi- 
(fions of machine production is one in which the func- 
onal necessities outweigh all others. Thus it is that 
le French architect Le Corbusier was able to say that 
ihouse is a machine to live in”. And thus it is that 
e best industrial products are like works of nature, 
d the beauty of such things is the beauty of bones, 
butterfly wings, of crystals. There is a kind of 
uty in such things, it is the beauty of functional 
tation. So that of industrial products it is be- 
ng very nearly true to say, and it should eventu- 
come quite true to say, that such things are in 


i1 ed the f material laws, just as crys- 


a¢ 


..A table is not 
n the mind. A sort 
ind, but that 
nsformed or 
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x of man; even so predominant] l ; do go | 
poetry is not se | antly men P OO 
ers ete cee separable from a material aie jis s 

re embodied in words, and soni Sate ing y 0” cost p 
are f 


in thi ee 
Is or that rhythmical or metrical arran r cmbodied | Sy it ie “choo? 


: ent “i 
printed, And thie a di here gre 
` i) 
hate p (9 t0 some 


fact that the poet imagi Salso du HE 
i ) gines his poe Ctothe yei” ggerival 
delights in that embodiment poem thus embodied and vats w a way loco 


Now 7 say man is matter and mind, or matter and : IM may take it for 
Spit ae ie Cie Ulery tn | 
pirit, and it is the mind or spirit which is the pre- | TY 0 itself ag much as 


pounded, as everything that man makes must 
matter and mind, but one in which the mana 
dominant. It is a material rule. The rule ' k 
a fiction, the influence of Christian ministe! 
low, “established” or unestablished, 1$ 4 
ondary consideration; the ruling po 
of money, the power of commeret, 
material. i Ki 
The development of industrials 
fore us on all sides, bears this ouG |” 
of machinery is precisely the d 
in conformity with the matena 
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Na. WB oint of machinery, its reason for existence, is quan- 
a WE tative. Machines do not exist to make things better, 
PA ut simply to make them in larger quantities, more 

D quickly, and at less cost in human labour. We may, as 

B do all children and schoolboys, like machinery very 
Wf much. I suppose there are few people in the world 
Nie who are not, to some extent, fascinated and delighted 
Poy wheels and contrivances. Who is not impressed by 
af such a thing as a railway locomotive, by its power and 
jp grandeur and by the genius and ingenuity of its con- 
sp struction? It is not necessary for me to speak at length 
Hima bout the wonders of machines. It is not necessary for 
Fme to stir up your enthusiasm, to rouse your emotions. 
P may take it for granted that all this is understood, 


d stop it. 
resh improvements are 
ines are becoming 
to say, the human 
necessary. More 
‘oming simply a 
and less is he 
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responsible for the form and quality of what th 
chine turns out. For that form and uality oy 
signer of the machines is alone responsible the de, j 
he is working at the dictation, not of bie, and Even 
science, but of the financial and commercial powa. 
which employ him. powers py 
For the majority of workers, then, today, we haa 
brought it about that it is nearly true to say that H l 
work they do has no spiritual quality whatever. Mi | 
is matter and spirit, and his works are normally com. / 
pounded, as he is, of matter and spirt. But under in. ” 
dustrialism we have contrived a system in which ma ^ j 
the workman, is purely material (that is to say, a5 | (a # 
nearly as possible, for we cannot completely eradicat im fnn 
his nature), and his spiritual nature must find 
pation, satisfaction, and assuagement when he 
working. Hence the problem which is callec 
problem of the leisure state”, the problem, that 
how to contrive that man’s spiritual needs shall b 
isfied in a world in which only his material nee 
satisfied by what he works at to earn a living 
But in the last three centuries during whi 
Industrial System has been developing, othe 
have been developing also. As in all human aff 
one thing has a complete control. The idea € 
totalitarian state is a comparatively new OD% 7 
that every human being in a community » 


or could be, regarded as a unit, like a a 


° e . p ol. 
as having no other significance than e iy 
a big machine, did not exist until quite Te 
so we see that all the while the comme 


been developing its rule over us, there 2f 


many other ancient institutions. Ther 
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dcia] ne À ssity of one age is the ornament Gi Gi 
ang Of : i i, ae many things which were necessary parts 
t i lxt. aona life are valued as ornaments ın our 
Eker Y f iiin I will not go so far as to argue that the 
a a d Parliament, the Church and the churches, 
"tual thy À E no other position but that of such ornaments, 
i Oig: by § h I think such might very well be argued. But 
Ma 4 more to the point in this lecture is that the 
ate, t E we call art, which was simply the business of 
Ived a “Pt, Bo aking whatever was required to be made, has sa: 
| nut our minds, come to mean simply the provision o 
Matera 2  “prnaments. We have separated the idea of use from 
ANNO comi Mhe idea of beauty, and so we have separated the idea 
Mf the workman from the idea of the artist. We have 
put the artist on a specially high pedestal. Industrialism 
not destroyed him, on the contrary it has made 
a kind of god, a prophet, a seer, a special person 
s other men. 
1 this position, this state of affairs, is the in- 
ei nce of our industrial rule. We have 
men the spiritual responsibility of 
ad therefore we have granted to some 
al spiritual responsibility. It is as 
actory hand shall have no mind (ex- 
not working), but the special man, 
artist, shall have nothing else 
and shall be concerned only 
artist shall be concerned only 
Nd the consequence is obvious. 
world is driven to con- 
tional; more and more 


Ba mself with the purely 
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The best industrial architecture is if | 
adorned, utilitarian construction, such Te plain a } 
the plain brick viaducts of Our railwa aS, for instan f jh 
dustrial products of al] kinds are ig The peor’ Pa 


the same stark functionalism. The be AraCtetipe A fj | af 4 
best utensils, are those from whi est furnitur ) ' A Pa 
; ; Ich the dee My, pl » 
most carefully and intelligently weeded “Signer hag ig F 
vances, all unnecessary adornment, al] ena itt if a 
I say these things are the best of industria i MOP y a 
because they are the products which industricin Vf? J ; 
most successfully produce. They are those which Ky A all 
most in accord with its own nature. Machines ma rb 4 
good things, but they are not spiritual agencies Yo pie 
cannot ask machines to be exuberant. You cannot er i 
pect them to be concerned with holiness, and holiness sæi 
is the ultimate criterion in the judgement of hum 
works. Holy! that is to say whole. | 
should be, and of all human work: 
the ultimate criterion is holiness, bec 
criterion for man is holiness. The di 
holiness and simple goodness is th 
is that which is in accord with th 
The holy thing is that which 
dedicated. So that of holy thi 
they are not merely good for 
pose, but offered up —a sacrific 
But this idea, that the criteri j 
of all human works is holiness — t 


absurd even by men of reli 
they say, “and, therefore,” they 
made under that curse ar 
Therefore they see in machi 
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much a means to money as a means to the removal 
of a curse. Thus I read in a recent book on the sub- 
ect (by Count Serra, a book which has a preface by 
wf the present Dean of Canterbury) that “the social 

WF rôle” of the machine is “to lighten the labour of all” 
Sey) and thus: 


“the more machines the community possesses, the more 
this labour will be lightened, and work, whilst remain- 
ing a necessity and an obligation, will become no more 
than one of functional activities of the individual. The 
eisure created by the machine will allow the develop- 
jent of the other faculties of the individual, development 
hich, without the machines, was impossible; for, as 
ato says, “there is no greater enemy of the arts and 
€ fatigue and sleep. 


rmers align themselves with pagan phil- 
ir modern artists ally themselves with 
Incidentally, they brush aside unnoticed, 
ul our mediaeval cathedrals and parish 
temples of India and Greece, Egypt 
Iso all the furniture, clothes, pot- 
of pre-industrial times — things 
re not made by machinery, must 
u ader the curse and under con- 
ow the development of “the 
ice, we must suppose, our 
hings of beauty, things 
t accursed things — 


means per- 
talk about 
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psychological art is, of course ve 

were such a word it would bese Pa 
graphical”. At any rate, m a 
and more the artist is 
with the expression of 


umsy, | 
Wen: sav there l 
y meaning is this: ¢ PSYcho. My 
compelled to concern hme i 


his own mself / 
Personal reaction, Se I 
less and less concerned to make things codi sand y 
make things which are useful, to make thinos Saal 
have meaning or use to others, to make things Mr í A 


have any significance but that of exhibiting his ne 
sonal sensibilities, 5 Ei | 
Here we are brought up against a very eo 
phenomenon. Art, which in its own nature is « 
the business of making, and is only 
a secondary way an exhibi 
the maker, and is only by ac 
way, concerned with the 
has now come to be primarily 
dent, personal exhibitionism 
of beauty and nothing else. 


A 
y 


if 
Lee, fe 
|i 


the proper sense, and not in 
when we say: I was run ove 
street. Grass is green, but grass 
to be green; greenness is an 
the same way, any work of 
mark of the man who made 
in order to have that mark 
is an accident. Again, eve 
every work that he makes 
to make it as well as 
looks on it and sees th 
has inevitably the qu 
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5 leg 8 i \ ART IN : larit — but suc ; 

Own tty ith riety, proportion, ae V ry: beauty 18 20 

“0 Ma Sty, h made in order to exhibit beauty: 
N Me i ~ ‘KS, ° Staats d 
eal apy ch works. Pey vide 

Seful t hi 4 rennet our industrialism, having © cate 
ther, 7 mg es ss of making so that all useful thing» 

s ton eRe the busine aide by machinery — 


$ Eb; mmerce and a ; 
ra of att A sing den under conditions of labour which de 


Yw Iprive the workman of pesponsibuity for pee Ft 
E ofore make the workman himself into a 
i Eie are as much machine-made as things made 
Be iney and so that all delightful things are 
wa made by persons who have no other reason for work- 
ling but to make things which are delightful, we have 
Maned accidents into substances. That is to say, to 
urn to our analogy of grass, it is as though we had 
d to turn out fodder for cattle which had no 
ut that of nutriment, and then, feeling the 
r the sensation of greenness, we trained a 
nd of workman to produce green for our 


many who make no complaint about 
dustry. They say, in effect, that the 
igh the disadvantages. They say that 
Hus system we are in a position A et 
nutriment than before, and we a 


ij analogy behind us, Ty lit 
Increased number <i 

Iter, and transport ha 

O get Paintings and 

ch an even higher 

ncentrated, more 


R 

: $ it J 
poignant, than ever was obtained i ut enc 
world. n the peed if nc on 

h ie ail 
l We may consider this position from severa] H hor a a 
er ral di | 
ent points of view. We may ask, first of all al dif, | jens? 


1s it true? We may ask: is it compatible wit mp, 5 Pi 
tianity? We may ask: is it compatible with is ) : 
of man? Or we may ask simply: do we like w Nature | ri 
. Ler us take the first question first, Is it tue ii 
true, that is to say, that we really get more a 
veniences under our industrialism and more and Pai } 
poignant beauty? I suppose many people will sn j 
without hesitation that modern conveniences are jp. 7 
deed greatly more than were possessed by people of 
mediaeval times, or even of the eighteer century, f 
And if we consider such things as railway trains and T 
telephones, the sanitary system of L , 
roads from which all highwaymen h 
moved, and all such things, we may c 
that modern life is more convenien 
But there is another side to the pic 
the highwaymen have gone, but 
the roads are even less safe than th 
that London sanitation is a marvel of 
on the other hand, it is possible to h 
London is extraordinarily unpleasan 
gerous, a seething whirlpool of co 
men, vulgar beyond words, and 
venerable remains of its past, alto; 
true that by means of steamships 
of the vast and virgin lands 
where, we have been able to b 
quantities to England to fee 
four times as big as the popula 
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Mm : y „put it is very doubtful whether we have really 
tof ey | goi oved England as a place to live in. It is doubtful 
ble i ne cher the journey from London to Manchester is 
Wing N K Jeasant a journey, that is to say, as full of things 

the A pleasing tO man, as the same journey in pre-industrial 


ee times. ; 
di, And when it comes to what we now call the works 


of art, that is to say those special things which ex- 
hibit beauty pure and undiluted, these doubts are 
Mf even more pressing. In spite of all their poignant 
nee ay sensibility, are the works of, for instance, Picasso, 
SF Joan Miro, Wyndham Lewis, Henry Moore, Paul 
M Klee, or David Jones, actually more beautiful, that 

| is to say more pleasing when seen, than the paintings 
“and sculptures on mediaeval cathedrals or Indian 
temples? Are the sculptures on the West Porch at 
; really inferior to the sculptures of Brancusi? 
ner are by definition images of kings and 
| accidentally they convey to us the person- 
lly ot their maker, accidentally they please us. The 
y definition exhibit to us the soul of M. Bran- 
their sole object is to please. Moreover, it 
ossible to discover in the sculptures of 
ven an accidental usefulness — though 
1 could use one of them to bash a burglar 
with, or, more seriously, it is possible 
Ok nice in your drawing room, and 
accident of being a sort of soothing 
it seems to me at least doubtful 
our hyper-sensibility do, in 
whether they are, in fact, 
ks which were not pri- 
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music as existing simply in the concert hall that proves 1" mn 


there is 

doubtful ground. It seems to me that contami AN 

h r industrial system 1$ COMPS 7 ty A 
doubt whatever that ou ro the nature | 
to Christianity, is therefore conta stianity to de |. 
of man, which it is the object of pa or mus i) . 
velop and perfect, and is therefore f dislikes aa 
be in the long run, to human likes at h 

I say industrialism 1s cont M me 

cause it is built upon a denia 1 pars 
The factory workman, as jeet jg no 
the factory workman, as SU ey 
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| k human being; he is only responsible for 
J sponsibic is told, a hand, a sentient part of the 
Ping what he is to ’ ) ; 
ee. He is only fully responsible when he 1s 
f aad 4 workman. And as regards those workers 
E a outside industrialsm, these artists, these 
E. it is contrary to the nature of man that he 
ad 9 thy, N Buld be engaged in making things which are by 
EE ion useless, which are by definition simply 
i ť ychological exercises. It is contrary to the nature 
f man because man is a social animal, he cannot, if 
he would, work simply to please himself, nothing 
gat he does can exist in isolation, it must have its 
ial value and its social usefulness. Moreover, even 
poet must eat bread and butter, he must exchange 
works for food, clothing, shelter, and to pretend 
med with such things is the most 
th, and one which lands him straight- 
1 of lapdog and parasite. 
ud, or if it could be claimed, that 
the pursuit of pure beauty were 
, the position would be entirely 
it hermit said to himself, in effect, 
h my God and I wish nothing 
be of no immediate service 
efore go out from among 
burden. But this picture 
: one from that of the 
to consider the prices 
ar modern artists to 
“at trom not being 
ld entirely upon 
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and under industrialism must be derived 
obtained by the underpayment of fact 
say, therefore, that there is no comparis 
: i On b § 0 

the modern artist and the ancient hermie Wen |, g ipe b 

The question we set before ours 
ture is: what is the relation betwe 
trialism? We are now in a positio 
is matter and spirit. Industrialism is that system | ig in! : lines - 
which man in his material aspect is divorced fail gift 0 i 
man in his spiritual aspect. Industrialism is that ¢ stem | sel of the wet 
in which the ideas of use and beauty are divorce | Men is matter S K 
from one another, and in which all useful things are | nparable. Thus when | 
made in quantity by machinery, and in which useful | un nor is his dead b 
things, as such, are not considered to be beautiful weven it or not, the ¢ 
But as man is a spiritual being as well as a material | ite body”, But we a) 
one, he demands pleasure as well as physical com fiut we believe ag to 
veniences. Therefore, under industrialism, use a J; We are Concerned 
been divorced from beauty, pleasure must be pror ag and man’s 
by persons specially trained for the purpost iat W 


, Sam 
ge co | Hitt gh, atte 
therefore have the majority of the population a Should TA “to 
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elves In this lec. gf ap ine h jus 
en art and indu. | sf the chutt vel 
N to answer. May | bi A cit . 


use | in 
gaged as “hands” in the production of chins i h bet 
and a small number of spec ople eng ia at fap sep 


production of things es 0 | hy 
bought by rich connoi 
them from the profits. 
and file, not being a 


pelled to satisfy their af 


completely pervas 
tion to which indust 
we have not yet p 
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Fill tainted with the dregs of pre-industrial |j 

‘thought. Just as we still have hides a life and 
‘we still have houses and furniture and ith crowns, so 
‘retain many of the superficial TE Oa which 
[made in past times. And the law of t i of things 
dogged by an ineradicable connection RN is still 
Ipi law of the church, just as railwa ne the canon 
hindered in their development by Ta ia are still 

width of railway lines is the same i that the 
wheels of the pre-existing stage coach as of the 
À Man is matter and spirit, and in man the two are 
in eparable. Thus when a man dies his spirit is not 
nan, nor is his dead body. Hence, whether x 
lieve in it or not, the doctrine of “the E rection 
the body”. But we are not now concerned with 
at we believe as to man’s mortality or immor- 
oncerned with art and industrialism, 


the separation of death, we, in 
ation, do our utmost to bring 
m during life. We divide use from 
varate the idea of work from the 
leasure. And thus it comes about 
ot only possible but desirable to 
9 two departments. We aim at 
that we shall do all necessary 
1 cal, that is to say HON- 
yo reduced that labour to 
then hope to enjoy 


. thine, that it is not 
dichotomy — 
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I 
the divorce of work from bled E 


Industrialism has only enabled us rei APT ee Wi | sas 
to a depth of achievement Meali 4, Carry that th Voy (5 
system. The chattel slavery of fa under no meet | 
American plantations, was childish oS ka Vion | 
may tie a man by the ankle and 4 © IS scone 
whips and yet leave him 4 resp ahah his bac With her 
man responsible for the quality an i € Workman, pst! 
the amount of what his labour pioi, F for | ae jot WD 
not so crude in our methods. We do a i ae fi ; cific religio", 
slaves or thrash them. We simply pay ma up| ft ae n being, ! 
as possible) to mind machines, and what the ʻ a gi? nd one whic 
produces is no longer the workman’s concern The ‘a 
we provide him with amusements for his leisure id 
That is what is meant by “original sin” — loss of it 
tegrity, so that what God wishes to be united man 
tries to put asunder. Original sin is the disinte 
of human personality. a 
That is why I agree with you: Ihe att 
divorce art from work and use f ! 
new. It has been made from the 
sisted from the beginning. You 
“the resurrection of the body”, : 
in “original sin”, but both do 
sary corollaries of the fact 
mind, inseparably both. The sepé 
mind is man’s death, and mdustt 
towards that separation th 
actual aim of imdustrialis 


ent, It has even 
) whet 


Peak ag hor 


Ng; th 
ang pith Gerard Manley Hopkins— 
Mt KAAN | efa a j p 
rena ) Priest or Poet? 


Joun GouLD FLETCHER 


1 ue relationship between the mind of a man of 
F | high talent who gives himself to the art of poetry, 
“lift and the specific religious creed to which he gives as- 
‘the, sent as a human being, is one that is seldom discussed 
by critics, and one which, whenever discussed, critics 
Fe disposed to confuse rather than to illuminate by 
gument. It has even been debated by some (e.g., 
‘Signor Papini) whether it is possible for us today 
fully appreciate Dante unless we happen to be 
aan Catholics. That most Roman Catholics of our 

look on the world with eyes that, what- 
t, are not obviously akin to Dante’s, 
side the point for those who would 
‘into the ranks of the upholders of 
church. But this question, whether a 
ses anything, and if so, how much, by 
a prescribed dogmatic form of re- 
ds insistent from the very outset 
Hopkins’s career*; and to ignore it 
ice to a poet whose influence upon 
v at a high point and likely, if 


RD MANLEY HOPKINS TO 
Notes and an Introduction by 
RESPONDENCE OF GER- 
YD RICHARD WATSON 
troduction by Claude Colleer 
id 192 pp. $10.00 the set). 


ofr ye 
Ns ‘ 
tastes of his father, coset j Pa 


sical aptitudes f hi ig 
family. The year of his birth, incidentally nai f 


oe coming into the world of a spirit of very 
nt stamp: Friedrich Nietzsche, and it is interest. 
ing to contrast the careers of the Prussian pastor’s so 
and the son of the English consular official, Gerard. a” 
a boy, was equally gifted both in poetry and painting = 
— his most ambitious early effort, “A 
Mermaids”, has come down to us in 
trated by his own hand—and his e 
the equal influence of Keats and of ` 
Father Lahey, whose literary judger: 
be disregarded, says Moore and Ten 
lines in a youthful poem, written aj 
as 1862, which clearly anticipate ti 


Soon — as when Summer of ht 
Crushes and tears the rare en 
And boasting “I have fairer th 
Plashes amidst the pti 
His lusty hands, in gusts 

penis bloom until tl 
With rosy foam and pel i 
Of driving vermeil-ram 
The dainty onyx-coront. 


eee 


A glorious wanton; — all the wrecks in s] aes 
Crowd down upon a stream, and oa “in A 
With bubbles bugle-eyed, struggle and 7 m 

On tangled shoals that bar the broop — a A d 

Of filmy globes and rosy floating cloud: 3 

So those mermaidens crowded io my rock 
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Me It is not difficult to see in the midst of the lush 
yp Keatsian detail of this poem, recalling Baynpion ale 
nost perfectly, in such a line as “bubbles bugle-eyed 
ruggle and stick” more than a promise of the Boer 
ho later was destined to revise our entire concepts 
the nature of English rhythm. As early as eighteen 
n— the time when this poem was written Hop- 
5 howed promise of rare sensitivity to verbal and 
ic beauty. But as Father Lahey remarks, his life 
completely changed in its course by his winning 
Balliol College, Oxford, in the year 


from the Oxford of Shelley’s under- 
from the post-War Oxford of our 
University which had ardently em- 
Anglican and Tractarian definitions 
late thirties was now torn with fac- 
following upon Newman’s famous 
licism in 1845. Ihe year after 
marked by a new develop- 
een Church of England 
man’s famous defence 
his Apologia Pro 
‘rival claims of 
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intensely debated than during Gerard’s und 
t was what might be op oraduate 


n the part 


N 
whose subtle and well-trained hand may be leat | 


seen in this transformation, alone seems to have bee * j 
friended the boy, and he encouraged him to go on | 
and finish his academic career despite opposition from 4# 
all quarters. That Newman in this showed a rare per- zin 
ception of a talent destined to an even more rema 
able flowering than his own, is not to be dout 
The possession of such a friend may have quite 
sibly steadied Hopkins in his first sharp contact 
what was destined to be his future course in life. 
that Robert Bridges, a fellow-undergraduate of 1 
same age, but of less malleable disposition — one- 
but to look at the portraits of the two men prin 
this book, to realize that fact — either shane 
knowledge, or cared one way or another, 2 He 
friend’s conversion may be doubted. Te 
did not reveal its possibility to him until accom 
is indisputable fact. 
A ee after finishing Oxford, in ie Jesuit © 
kins took the further step of itr pet 5 him f 
as a novice. There is a hint ın me "of his bec 
Newman at this time that the poss! eh: ly 
ing a Benedictine had been pitt” 


ay, 1868, 


ee ee 
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Where is no reason to feel any particular surprise 
| his choice of a religious rather than a et es a 
l ; . l er. 
thi ihe very fervency of his conversion — motivated as 
Af: may have been by some „Personal crisis as well as 5 
f crisis of thought at the time, as F y 
pi pa cri ; » aS Father Lahey almost 
Wf pints — having been matched by the oppositi 
nA | d | PpoOsition of his 
bP parents and teachers at Oxford, Hopkins may ve 
Ai Byyell have felt that the only way he could show hi 
A NP complete loyalty to the Church of his adoption was 
by entering the ranks of its priesthood. But the choice 
f the Jesuits was made at the cost of a severe and 
eavy sacrifice; the sacrifice of his own poetic talent. 
rom 1868 to the time of the wreck of the steamer 
eutschland in 1875, Hopkins wrote no poetry. The 
sure on him intensified to such a degree and extent 
en he wrote poetry again, it was as an entirely 
1C poet. For as Bridges says in his intro- 
llected poems, “The Wreck of the 
uch then leads off the list of Hop- 
S, is “like a great dragon lying folded 
bid all entrance”. 
these early years as Catholic priest 
ned by the letters he exchanged 
are contained in the first of the 
pondence now under discus- 
ery reason to suspect that 
g sympathetic, Hopkins 
a fae Th 
m time to time. at 
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ears (August, 
venty-sixth and 


Or Te. } 
i 


0 

fe pe 
’ . vis j l ! ; 
the strangest accident in the history A all perlan HA ip y 


oe literar, gM 
remarkable of all English sides koi Of the mos fj 
served through the offices of a man who H been pre. / fi ct fro 
of the poet’s ideas, and was perpetually sid None f fe y him „hic! 
It was perhaps only the memory of some old ict f f 1982; ind ] 
on Bridges’s part experienced during the tinal jt famous 
conversion hung in the balance, that made Hopkin gg WE nt worth 
go on at all with his letter-writing. i tht : 
Meantime, the terrible isolation of these years js sil 
emphasized rather than diminished by such outbreaks (ft vell 
of feeling as that which marks Letter 27, in which sim4 
the young Jesuit, disgusted at the fact that the poc 
under modern industrial capitalism, are forc 
port a system that they neither prc 
stand, avows himself a Communist, ai 
passages as that which Father Lahey pr 
Hopkins’s private Diary, to which he alone 
had access: ie 


Our schools at Roehampton ended ~ 
amination before St. Ignatius’ feast. 
seemed deeply cast down, till i c 
from the Provincial. The tax on 
greater than I have felt before; at le 


Finally, these years are mar. 
Hopkins’s first major poems. 
That these mark no trial fl 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


from close study of the unrhymed choruses in Mil 
ton’s Samson A gonistes in which the regular metri al 
attern of English verse is handled with the ut ae 
fof free resolution and suspension, the later letter D 


Bridges bear abundant testimony. What i 
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his, marked by equally 
ogether, in a rugged rhythmic beat, the most darin 

deviations he practises from ordinary metre. It ati 
not have come to him from Piers Plowman which he 
did not read till 1882, and which he then disliked (“J 
m reading that famous poem, and am coming to the 
mnclusion that it is not worth reading”). It surely 
ust have occurred to him later that it was a rebirth 
effects well known to the Anglo-Saxon poets, but 
Te is no evidence to show that Hopkins studied 
glo-Saxon while at Oxford. It seems to have rested, 
ar as the evidence in these letters shows, in a con- 
iglish poetry scans better “from slack 


he anapaest is its basis; and from a 
ne stress as clearly as possible at the 

ery line by a free, detached, stressed 
Ve origin, Hopkins christened his 
h the title which alone clearly 
um”. A full analysis of its 
found in Father Lahey’s 


Hopkins under 
theory was to 

osed to what 
sh poetry. 


mention 
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only the poets most popular in Ho 
perfected a style of liquid sensu 
a style that flowed smoothly and 
depended on sharp perception of natural detail aj] 
to great care in the choice of vowel-ha «1 allie A i 
Tennyson’s once famous “black as ash-buds i Mone Hie Hf om 
is an example that immediately comes to the a! “se , 
Browning added little except a tendency to ree oy ys olf 
Om Pr" phos 

academic versification into conversational doggerel; |i f5 
his work is important more for its Conquest of new | feiluets ; 
poetic territory, than for any important innovations j Gon practice St 
in metrical treatment. But Swinburne had, possibly js the shock 
inspired by Shelley, the happy audacity of turning 

ti s review of Whit 


his poems into more dithyrambic utterances, helped 
| itn nH kin m 7 


. 3 i 
Pkins’s own da MP 
ousness į Ys haq fy! 

S M Utteranga ae 
discursively and tha 


thereto by a facile ability to write anapaests and a fair 
ear for consonantal alliteration. The result was that in f 37 
his early work the reader is so hurried a hikes 
headlong speed of the syllables that 
ask whether Swinburne means any 
not —and as Swinburne himself m 
startle and surprise by repeating hi 
with even greater indifference to 
of his technical innovations stopp 
further. ae 
Hopkins had not only read Sw 
cally every person interested in - 
obliged to do, and had thought so 
but he had also read and ha 
long review by Saintsbury 0! 
Grass which appeared in the 
1874. He had been taken the 
man’s “savage style”, which 
was meant to be rhythmic p 


ih 
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. R own “discovery”, sprung rhythm, was not. Or as 
i f; wrote to Bridges: 


T I employ sprung rhythm at all? 
Yi crest to he thythm of prose, that 
i aaa natural rhythm of speech, the least for 
| Bric al and emphatic of all Possible rhyt 
E as it seems to me, Opposite and, on 
‘i ought, incompatible excellen 
Me that is, rhythm’s self — and 


Because it is 
is the native 
ced, the most 
hms, combin- 
e would have 
ces, markedness of rhythm 
naturalness of expression. 

this, the influence of Swinburne 
f early Saxon practice through th m 
prung rhythm, the shock of amazed recognition on 
ei g confronted with a kindred spirit in reading 
intsbury’s review of Whitman —all this was doubt- 
working in Hopkins’s own mind, when in Decem- 
1875 at the news of the wreck of the steamer 
itschland, 

sed on hin 


, the rediscovery 
e development of 


x P Py 4 a oa 

Poy te ERT 

eS Sie ee 
one 

i: We 


II 
ry of Hopkins rests on three main lines of 
lal activity, and unless the reader is prepared to 
w these or sympathize with them, it is probable 
he do better to leave this poetry alone. 
c istinguished from his contempo- 
d-Victorianism, by (1) his feel- 
incomprehensibility of God; 
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man’s mind to be more I; 
religious and legs re ; 
ae | h yolutionary Ordswore, Siy 
PY aware than Wordsworth w f 
th and san’ ISting | 
, n Me.) 4 
Interpretation of it, seeking for some tha Priva 
in the i i ctuą Stay | 
world of fleeting tahoe and sharpen i% 
: Sary and injustic 
. T 
Poan apon that gives tall his poetry’ walle 
poignancy of intensity: or as Richard Watson Dixon | on wold 
; f | Vol aie 
call temper in poetry: a right temper which goes tf! Rag” a 
In all this, the only poet contemporaneous with um Mullly OF 
him whom Hopkins at all resembles is Cov 
same letter from which I have just quotec 
seventeenth-century poets, are really besi t 
daring in overcoming them; and it is unlik 
Hopkins, influenced as he had been 
Wordsworth, could equal the seven 
men in their own field as it is unlikel 
and vigorous, but more sentiment A 
than that of Hopkins. He had less © 
ordering of God going on in daily” 
akin to Hopkins’s own feeling © 
a great poet by his insistence ti 
ticity was, after all, the great 


living”. Thus he presents us With then; han an 

aS of th » Mon Y 
ton between natural tru © distin | 

i 

his own sensibility both of the Ia 
called it, a “terrible pathos — something of what yop" : cra r 
the point of the terrible: the terrible crystal pl 
Patmore. Such comparisons as Dixon mak 
Each age has its own poetical problems, 
equally by the Saxons, the early Eliz 
Patmore had a perception of nature 
of the naturalist’s eye. He had a 
ingness. He unfortunately stopp d 
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| Orth AE poetry, and by a perfectly irrational and dreadfully 
| E actionary Toryism which, as he went on, displayed 
(f itself more and more as pure snobbery. His knowledge 
F of the structure of English verse and his ability to 
Ie invent new metrical forms and combinations was as 
© much below that of Hopkins as Hopkins’s was above 
E that of any poet of his time. The two men only met 
® in Patmore’s old age, when his mind was too hardened 
to grasp the implications of his young contemporary’s 
work. Moreover, Patmore, even if he could have un- 
derstood Hopkins, would doubtless have been ap- 
palled by his frank democracy of feeling, such feeling 
as gives “Felix Randal” and “Harry Ploughman” their 
ath-born nobility of treatment and of phrase. 

But behind and above all this, there is a quality in 
lopkins’s verse that defies all verbal comparison, de- 
ription, or translation, being hidden in the shift of 
ands from syllable to syllable, and perceptible in 
actically every poem he wrote. I choose only this: 


round of being, and granite of it: past all 


d gravity of these sylla- 
under tremendous 
rd and onward — 

e were but the 
mself never sur- 
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don Snow,” f 
much to ponderin 


S or 
i nce of vow reat 4 
sonantal onomatopoeia as “The Windhover and con. 
9 } 


dies away in the incredible desolation and anguish of 
O the mind, mind has mountains: cli | 
Frightful, sheer no-man-fathomed. Hf 


Hold th 
May who neer hung there. Nor dies long he ni 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, l, 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: ad) ' ; 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep, "i 


T 


ths eg 


The discipline of the Jesuits—w eth 


questionably to intensify these sensi 
as they originally were, towards a 
natural sensuousness of his mind — for : 
not primarily an intellectual poet, an 
criticism of Keats, frequently cited, s 
of his earlier self — took on a dignit 
brings it abreast of such a classical wr 
himself. None can deny the fierce m 
cessantly waged, and implicit in the 
ters. That the moral struggle was 
with one man’s devotion to a G 
no proof beyond the illuminati 
tion, as Father Lahey frankly : $ 
cerned itself more and mor 
whether that man, the poe 


, 
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A in ty himself worthy of any salvation, or could still struggle 
d take steps after it, diminishes nothing from our 
My iMenterest in the quest. Nor the fact that, finally, it 
i ded in exile, obscurity, and mental desolation. After 
gl], such a tragic failure is worth a thousand facile 
Meuccesses of the Longfellow or even the Tennyson 
a pe; for in it the opposites of Romantic yearning 
fter the infinite, and of classical order, fought and 
met, to produce a result as great in its influence upon 
he English poetry being written today as anything 
se in the history of all English poetry. 


MI 


[he question however still arises whether the strict | 
hodoxy of the Jesuit discipline may not have some- {i 
at limited Hopkins’s mind, and whether some other | 
trine, capable of a broader and more personal in- 

pretation, could not better serve the turn of those 

0 wish today to be marked as his followers. 

1opkins himself frankly discussed this question in 

letters to Dixon, whose beautiful and generous 

are —in strong contrast to the obstinate crabbed 

osition of Bridges—showed itself in repeated re- 

Sts to continue writing, to refrain from destroying 


i » to make his talent more accessible to the public. 
pkins Says: Biko d Ay | 
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| Society val 
ature, to cult 
ory and its | 


, and has contributed to 
means to an end. Its 
iterature proper, as 
that end a very 
turies often 
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aie, A naar e al t th | 
poets, and where th Te haya f 
I believe it would be found On exami aes een, 
was something exceptional in their Beste: that there If 
to say, counterbalancing in their Career mee s OF, g i 
tracts fame, and individual fame St. lonatius ic entus ap |! 
the most dangerous and dazzling of al] Be ta N ag | 
: ; OTIS; ai air 
same sort of thing may be noticed in our sai The | 
Ignatius himself was certainly, every one who ‘ele | 
life will allow, one of the most extraordinary ‘net AA Pa 
ever lived; but after the establishment of the Orda hel , 
lived in Rome so ordinary, so hidden a life, that whe Wh 
after his death they began to move in the process of his | 3 
canonization, one of the Cardinals who had known him | 
in his later life and in that way only, said that he had si 
never remarked anything in him more than in any edify- sale! 
ing priest. — The Blessed John Berchmans was beatified me 
for his most exact observance of the rule; he said of im- Wa | 
self, and the text is famous among us, “Common life is“) 
the greatest of my mortifications” —I quote these 
to prove that show and brilliancy do us 
we cultivate the commonplace outwa 
beauty of the King’s daughter, the 
within. | hey 


There is much that might 
but perhaps it is sufficient tc 
cealment or the negation of ta 
demned, not by St. Ignati 
However, Hopkins did not t 
discipline of his order did not 
and so there is record of pro 
and depression in the letters, 
vomitings, referred to fre 
ing out of nervousness : 


/ 
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mE cated repressions of the poetic impulse that came, 
RA as all such impulses must come, unasked and unsought. 


| e of being deprived of 


Band there is that awful sens 
MB God’s mercy at the last, to which the great “Carrion 
Comfort” sonnet bears such impressive testimony; 
End the final cry that he is merely “time’s eunuch”, 
ft for no good work, Moreover there is the testi. 
mony of Father Lahey himself who admits that Hop- 
kins was largely a failure as a Jesuit, and was found 
by his superiors to be “impractical”, 
Perhaps only a Protestant like the present writer is 
atitled to retort that if the Jesuits can not think of 
opkins as an ornament to their Order, it is for the 
id to claim him as an ornament to its order—for 
ely no artist directed his own experience with more 
ing care than this man. But he failed to take into 
ount Blake’s profound warning: “Expect poison 
m the standing water.” And just for that reason, 
poem that he probably himself obscurely hoped 
nt crown his creative effort: a poetic drama on 
subject of the Martyrdom of a Welsh saint, St. 
nefred, remained, except for two lovely fragments, 
vritten., The conformity to a daily discipline of 


t, combined with the practical indifference to 


{ 
A 


Ipment as great hat possessed by any English 


t, dogmatic orthodoxy, 
rst orientating and 


idly success, worked in the end to stifle a poetic ~ 
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abstract and dogmatic definitions, but bo 
to the human scale, to that flexible me 
adaptable sense of values that underlies ll 
experience. If we deplore in a Blake or 4 Sh i Uman 
lack of classical, ordered form that made them EY the 


able of producing major works of completely he 


e taj 
structure or interest, we must equally regret the td 
. fe 
rowing down of theme and treatment that made such 


a poet as Hopkins incapable, after his first beginnings 
of creating major works at all: for his later sonnets 
are like compressed dramas, demanding but not achiev- 
ing the freer spaces of a larger and more comprehen- 


sive canvas. It is this limitation, this inability to bridge | 


ry eo i 


over the gulf between the theological and the human 
that makes of him still a poet for specialists in poetry. 


by this fate, and he might, if recalled from the dead, 


frankly prefer those poets of the present day "a h 


have rejected his Catholicism but borrowed pete 
phrase and sound out of his rich Ory 
nate their own conception of < 
to all those critics whose 
disturbed by his growing 
letters as one of the great 


Q. 


fi 
Nes Itse] f 
Ver. 


His fundamental democracy would have been appalled 1 


i 


La 


ot a 
pi! gt 


sg hy M 
inv T 
doch ad 8 
tinea elon auf a 


i 
l if i if 
ban th ng 
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REVIEWS 
A New Faith For The N ew State* 


Aor some years Christopher Dawson has been engaged 
4 upon a line of thought which possesses the high- 
t significance for any reader aware of the fact that 
estern civilization is faced with a major crisis — a 
o of thought which leads to a new appreciation of 
relation between religion and culture. Because Mr. 
yson’s work has been largely in specialized and little- 
wn provinces of history and sociology, it has not 
ved the attention it deserves. This present volume 
up his work and applies the conclusions drawn 
to the immediate issues of Marxism and Fascism. 
4 O; ‘erned with the position of 
tionship between society and 
not write as a partisan of either 
ism. His detachment from 
o give a most concise and 
political forces which are 
ns upon our modern mass- 


he tendency towards 
nts as possible M. 
dustrialization 


: alt ; | 
ess neutrality which ¢ It is no, 


4 op s 
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seriously concerned with the religious e] j l ip N Ay 
movements: “ments in th y fg ig Ky | 

Sel j Who P" s p 
For the new State is in search of a . Vip <i rp A 
content with the colour] ha j Ha r 
0 


ized nineteenth-century ] 


bi . i lI á 

iberalism; it de aracten Pb” ne sO wes 
> ` $ ‘ Mand Ts W, f ‘ 
tive principle on which to base its dein eae Posi. y F ‘ed fhe 4 
which will arouse the enthusiasm of its su; SOME idej pis a 


. . oe . 
secure the spiritual loyalty of its citizens. Pporters ag " gat a ie 


” 
The central problem in this book is the place of Chris. p i m end iw 
tianity in the new state, in the mass Civilization of the fd ‘di +: Ms ¥ 
future towards which all the West has been rushing P" i Communists WAN 
headlong since the World War upset the polin yin pers Ties 
economic, and social apple-cart. pl gai ae 

Western civilization has reached a crisis and much tenth century hid | 

depends on how it is met. One school of thought le re of Collecting 
favours immediate practical remedies, various kinds of “With iye la, 
tinkering with the social machine. A great many others | Wer the 4 
believe that the machine cannot be patched 1 on 
it must be drastically and radically treated 
survive, that the old social mechan: 
to the new. Mr. Dawson is mo 
alternative interpretation, that th 
tion is wrong and must be chat ; 
will come of improved social or ec 
Religion has been gradually — 
“Christian” life by the impor 
present standards, of money-mé 
of Christianity and the world 
tine’s picture of the Two Cite 
many observers feel that thea! 
doomed, Dawson believes that. 
tian too long not to hav 


i f 
E - 
& 
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christian ideas. Even the anti-Christian forces of today 
present partial survivals of the Christian tradition: 
Nationalism with its mystical concept of the nation 
as a spiritual unity, for which individuals will sac- 
rifice themselves; Liberalism and Democracy with their 
humanitarian idealism and faith in progress; Socialism 
vith its passion for social justice and the rights of the 
poor and disinherited. The secularization of Western 
culture has distorted these survivals from their original 
meanings. Humanitarian idealism has developed into 
he belief that man’s end is secular civilization: the 
assion for social justice has supplied the basis for the 
cial atheism of the Communists which denies human 
ghts and spiritual freedom. The vague Liberalism 
(the nineteenth century hid these facts from our 
s. Ihe rise of Collectivism and Totalitarianism 


A 
E 


dividual and one by the 


lence were awakened 
) longer seemed so 
intricate mechan- 
e economic chaos 
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trem l 
Senna aid le gc the general atmo 
cceeded on] inR Sphere of | 
quered an antiquated and inefficient. Ussia: it Con. I) 
a modern industrialized bourgeois A dng ', 
Dawson suggests an answer to this tobla Me | 
trine of class warfare, which is i c atthe doc. Y 
Marxian theory, does not apply to TENi: Part of | 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie is ą bit dip ditions, j 
country like England which has three clas 2 a 
middle, middle middle, and lower middle oh Pt (6! 
middle class has become so wide and elastic ‘a , a Y 
application of the principle of class warfare wt ye 
totally destroy society in the more advanced Weda ! 
nations. pat 
Fascist theory applied more nearly to existing con- 
ditions and consequently dictatorships of this type $ 
rose where thrones collapsed. Pre-War Socialism paved h 
the way for Fascism by destroying the liberal ideals hg 
upon which parliamentary democracy was based. De- a 
mocracy became a mask for selfish economic and fin ha 


i $ 


G 
husat 
J 


i] 
me p 


cial influences. Men came to “look oi 
synonymous with all that is e 
the instrument of Capitalism’. 
classes were faced with a fight fot 
new social and political ideals 3 
blance to parliamentary deme 
racy. Dawson defines Fascis 
Georges Sorel, purged of its 
reorganized on a national corps 
same belief in violence as a polit 
and his [Sorel’s] ideals of h 
appreciation of the moral 
the idea of class war and 
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nity; t° © tail thent it appeals to the potent force 


Pe patriotic nationalism. Fascism is as opposed to the 


jpissez-faire system as Communism: 
yj, subordinates private profits to national interests and 
Neaches employers and employed to treat one another 
f artners instead of as rivals. Yet it does not destro a 
[idua] responsibility and initiative and it gives aeh idi 
Pusty a considerable measure of self-government, The 
m Fconseguence is that the Corporative State meets most of 
he criticisms which are directed at the capitalist system 
without involving the revolutionary T PEED T: a 
urely socialist system. 


‘Mr. Dawson finds the Turkish type of dictatorship 
sthaps more significant than Italian Fascism, German 
wtional-Socialism, or Russian Communism. As in 
sia, it is anti-religious, and has secularized national 
are, adopting Western methods and scorning West- 
tical and economic control. As in Germany, it 
atical nationalism, racial superiority and 
rism, and protests against the post- 
the map of Europe: 

| dictator, Kamal Ataturk [Mustafa 


te 
- 2 


esponds far more closely than Mus- 
azi ideal of dictatorship. Kamal has 
{Titler would like to do. He has been, 
í the word, the saviour of his coun- 

nost miraculously turned disgrace- 
with honour, and he did it not by 
appeals to the League of Nations 
- what seemed overwhelm- 


A 
a 


ovement, not a class 


ships rise out of 
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defeat or frustration; in Tur 
restored by a direct victory, 
social system. The Turkish system li 

between F ascism and Conmiuean about half, 
enough it shows signs of spreading in the Bae ately 


Southern Russia. A purely nationalist noe and | 
ent, j 


is Clearly an outgrowth of the Trea aM 

Democracy, as it is known in the West lle | 
the defensive since the world was made safe fo eA j 
return to pre-War “normalcy” was checked The f 
changed economic and political equilibrium; dil ie 
mentary democracy had developed hand in had wi 1 
capitalism; they were parallel expressions of liber L 
ideas. In England the system depended upon a sensible |. matt 
governing class and a two-party system. The replace- fic kina of ’ p” 
ment of the first by professional politicians with no led mi 

ltr ' 


key nati 
Stl 
a by a new econ SE Wag 


sense of social responsibility came at the same time a | Sate ig arge 
the splitting of the parties into groups so far divergenti mersa Compal 
in principle and aim that concerted action becan 
possible. No agreement to differ is no l 
issues are too sharply opposed and no | 
of society exists. Dawson finds th 
government is to be retained, anc 


KE 
adi 


peal to violence avoided, the 
must be restored so that it is eq 
or Communist’s pride in his pi 
great weakness of democratic 
sence of the personal element, wh 
whelmed by party machinery 1 
strong personal leadership 1s no 
nation, there must be a p 
Dawson, like other foreign 
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Myer Administration i the ate interest as a new 
\} jevelopment: a constitutiona dictatorship, The New 
Dy, F Deal is a tenuous social philosophy; Its weaknesses are 
bile now becoming evident. Today Russia alone has a 
“WP powerful official state-philosophy; in the past, all 
M Bi rope based its social and political life on religious 
NiPsanctions. Today the non-Socialist parties have no 
“Sh, philosophy: they appeal only to vague sentiments. 
) Dawson blames revolutionary movements and the cray- 
Ping for political or economic panaceas on the absence 
pf objective moral standards in the secularized state of 
today. The Fascist or Communist State is at once the 
ulmination of the process of secularization and a 
ritual reaction against nineteenth-century bourgeois 
aterialism: an attempt to find some substitute for the 
t religious foundations of European civilization. 
fhe Totalitarian State is largely the product of 
e factors: universal compulsory education, univer- 
e (except in the British Empire and 
id the vast extension of state eco- 
to Socialism, industrialism, and the 
1 movement. The eradual increase 
f activity preceded Communism 
n added the new principle of dic- 
t of this principle is the same that 
and military orders with the esprit 
Ctive action. It is aristocratic 
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EVIEW 
He holds no brief for an 


y of th 
and makes clear his belief that A i i discusse 
0 


dependent upon parliamentary democrac IS not 
nomic liberalism, the pre-War “hn dtn „and ecg. 
points out that German National-Socialis i hi he 
and political mysticism which involves 4 i aS a racial 
of conflict with traditional religion; that ual danger l 
has a dogmatic creed which is definitely antieraA 
because it is a religion itself. Italian F ascism i Son 
adopted an objective and realistic attitude a 

R i toward re p 
ligion. Dawson foresees the formation of Tota | 

States in England and America that will have the same 9% 
relation to Anglo-Saxon political and social traditions g 
as Naziism has to those of Prussia 
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accept Professor Julian Huxley 
that the God-religious will yi 


Dawson states his own positio: 


I do not myself believe that 
religious satisfaction in the wor 
of some magnified and idealized 
the race or in humanity at | 


Since Communism is moré 
since it is an economy, a pl 
ing a rival way of salvatior 
that “it is in Communi m 
between the new state anı 
tains its full realization i 
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Bar age”. To him it 1s a real Kingdom of Antichrist, 
© «eounter-church”. As such, its conflict with Christi- 


Bity is the vital issue of our time, 
F in treating this conflict, Dawson shows how Marx’s 
Phought was influenced unconsciously by the Jewish 
Nand Christian traditions: how Marxism, “a godless re- 
sWeicion and a materialist spirituality”, sprang from the 
evolutionary tradition which drew its vital force 
‘rom religious sources. In one of the most brilliant 
chapters of this book, Dawson compares the Marxian 
nd Christian philosophies of history, since both are 
istorical faiths and the conflict between them is sharp- 
st at this point of closest contact. He gives a lucid ex- 
sition of the Catholic view with its combination of 
liversalism with a sense of the uniqueness and irre- 
sibility of the historic process; its prophetic and 
salyptic sense of mystery and Divine Judgement be- 
ational sequence of cause and effect; with 
lage of the Two Cities dominating the 
. Dawson traces the survival of Christian 
the materialist interpretation of history 
\doption of certain sectarian and anti-Cath- 
the apocalyptic tradition. He points out 
ansfiguration of the Jewish historical atti- 
the materialism of Feuerbach. He finds the 
alectic inconsistent in its abandonment 
ass conflict, once the proletarian revo- 
distory simply stops and no force 
s of Marx’s own theory. Daw- 


ory of the Marxian apocalyptic 
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d society involves 
wernatural order 
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and the idea of the depend Ne r4 i yo 
] he divi re cute human ș bs ? pe! í 
aw upon the divine society and law of i) an f y (i i? 
natural order. Both Principles are given enS Super, | ioe ip? wis 
in the social encyclicals of Pius IX, Leo XI Weigh. i? . r 7 of i. 
XI, which develop a consistent exposition of Nd Phy fia jie 
social theory that avoids the excesses caused p C "sti fi ye? 

phasis of one at the expense of the otken the em, | | 
asserts that there has never bh + Davison T 


een a perfect C 
State, although there have been a number of more 


less Christian states. He considers Protestantism Lit „Cof and 
9 `- 


hr stian l 


eralism, and Communism as the three SUCCESSIVE stage n his collec 
by which our civilization has travelled from Cathol- pi contempo 
icism to complete secularization: Li ae tte 

nry James, UTUI 


The first eliminated the Church, the second eliminated Te Cate’ Job of W 
Christianity, and the third eliminates the human soul, itehoows and lov 

We cannot hope for a Christian society or a Christian fe S, 
economic life until our civilization has recovered it { Impulse or Imp 
moral conscience, its faith in God, and its membership ety arrangemang 
of the Church. | . ud that 


He sees Communism as the end of an age and abe 
a true world revolution: a return, or rather a new pi 
tempt to attain, to the spiritual order: 


A turning of the human mind from ee ; 
to the center, from the emptiness of mode 
tion and progress to the vision of the Y: 
which stands all the time looking down 0! 
activities like the snow mountain 
gigolos of a jerry-built hotel. 


Dawson has written a masterly 
forms of social idealism whic 
our attention today. Christi 
absorbing interest; a great 
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aF erent points of view will find here a clearer picture 
Ni a Holic views and much criticism of their own 
"ut beliefs that will be hard to answer; both, perhaps, will 
MP ain a better understanding of the nature of our diffi- 
culties because of this lucid, fair, and convincing anal- 
yi ysis of the modern crisis. 

MASON WADE 


The Technical Approach* 


“FSSAYS in Craft and Elucidation” R. P. Blackmur 

M aptly subtitles this collection of pieces on authors all 
of whom are contemporary except for Samuel Butler 
nd Henry James. “Criticism”, he says in his final essay, 
The Critics Job of Work”, “names and arranges 
hat it knows and loves, and searches endlessly with 
ery fresh impulse or impression for better names and 
re orderly arrangements”. All that is implied in that 
title and that statement Mr. Blackmur does super- 
| ing writers, in the main, who have 


tion-making prose. Yet most 
1 feeling not quite satis- 

1e has been avoided, 

performed. 


OW EDITIONS. 


error of clai H © dog j” | 
MY Min a | 

0; its “human or § for tal o” 

t to him. Wher 


mor al value” ' 
ein he is feel i 


udgements he makes on life iH" Ait 


i never states them aly fiat 
(which is not to be asked of a collection of ae 
written at odd times), the vague outlines of them 4 
apparent. ME 

Four of the twelve essays h 
approach to the discovery of 
judgements; they are “Notes on 
guage”, “Masks of Ezra Pound”. 
Stevens”, and “The Method o 
Mr. Cummings’s poetry Mr. Bl 
failure, Mr. Pound’s a partial one 
Mr. Stevens and Miss Moore h 
defined limits, to be entirely st 
of his complaint against the fir 
unintelligible (Mr. Cummuin 
Pound), and this he establishes 
pages. Convinced by Mr. El 
does not communicate emo 
an understandable emotion 
perforce takes a tortu ma 
the work of these two P® 


mote from life is in the j 


e 


e 
a 
yy 
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F; private experience. In taking it, he pi ieee AE 
pof pr | subtlety worthy of I. A. Richards and a s 
men ictly verbal qualities of verse; but when 
i mane a bourse one is aware that his final 
E. ai subjects is that they have misused or 
\ k Ea to understand the structural pid Sewage 
their craft: and that is an insufficient LE ines 
Fraise of Mr. Stevens and Miss Moore is for the re- 
| on. 
t ee much one may believe that life is best 
nterpreted in dualistic terms, one may still see an ulti- 
iate monism in all its departments, and hold that the 
cidents of a thing can be what they are only in 
me of its substance. So it is that one might work 
ation of the worth of how a poet ex- 
a consideration of the worth of 
the style, after all, is developed 
ose, and, even in its finest technicali- 
med by that purpose. Such a unity, 
to say, will not necessarily destroy 
values; that things interlock does 
Il exist in a state of equality. Mr. 
_ has his values hierarchically ar- 
le is that the crown of them seems 
uly he accepts or rejects on 
SUence, 
argued that a critic can 
elf says that “criticism 
- + + with the poem 
Is rele? — a good 
‘hobbies with 


ip tivity 
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as instigates the terms of judgement” 
the “man who is cuilt of > aS an ex 
, > SUty ot the wors amp] 

the man who is the victim of one ; i hu n Ee 
in spite of the fact that Mr, Blacleni “a+ Thig “a 
lan sympathies. But poetry draws its Hay "o Many. If 
and in turn increases life’s richness “CANESS from i, | 
ordered system of ideas underlies ae Unless sone | 
and appreciation, it is not so good mad roductio 
be nor seen for what it is. Mr. Blaka aa iC Tight f 
ably grant as much; what distinguishes him, A proh 
not in any splendid isolation, is his belief rap 
tem of ideas will serve nearly as well as andthee A f 
of course soon passes into the difficult problem i a 
whether or not enjoyment of literature depends on ji 
acceptance of an author’s metaphysical or religiou {isni 
views. Nevertheless, it is manifest that the enjoyment jy 
of literature is severely limited when approval is given fh 
only to dexterity of an author’s means. E 

Mr. Blackmur is probably second to none in his 
admiration of the work of T. S. Eliot, and he has the 
sense and unusual tolerance to admit that Mr. Eliots 
poetry depends for its strength on a Christian view 


However complexly arrived a 
the outsider must think them, 


whatever, ® 


enhance narrowness and put 
too simple a plane they yet | 
The mind reaches down un 
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ay ee! 


1 prose argu 
in tip fice- [we] ; ; 
n qh Christianity, in other words, is to be valued because it 

th enables certain poets to produce good poetry; poetry 
Ital ss the final arbiter of Christianity’s worth in “revealing 
the actual”. One need not be a Christian to see some- 
thing inherently vicious in this; it is offensive to com- 
‘mon sense in that it makes a total view of the universe 
P subordinate to a special sensibility’s way of looking 
Pon select phenomena (which is what poetry is). The 
logical reduction of such a statement is that personal 
ste is the best judge of validity, that solipsism is the 
je ultimate truth. 
It is in that, then, that Mr. Blackmur is remote from 
s; he does not divorce poetry from life, he does not 
ice any Cabellian nonsense, but one must seriously 
estion whether the terms in which he sees life are 
se given by either tradition or experience. The fact 
y be that Mr. Blackmur is so deeply immersed in 
e life of his time that he is not able to see life in its 
re truthful and lasting aspects. “Life” Mr. Blackmur, 


10 calls on criticism for a “reduction to literary fact”, 


expect more... . If we regard [Mr. Eliot’s] 
ments as we do his poetry —as a personal edi- 
will be content with what he is. 


r Criticism must conform if it 
t. There is this further, that the 
| man are consistent with 
e is a conscious logic 


owley cannot be 
roach to litera- 
E'S politics is not 
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to judge him by some extr 
politics are no longer merel 
to the tactics best suited for 
they are a matter of fundamental MM portance, jaya! 
ing their adherent’s view of the whole univer Om 
such a view is the bedrock of literature the and 
of literature itself testifies. mie history 


aneous issue; į ; 
ya matter of 0 tata day | 
attaining a comme Sa) 


' 


The Age of Metaphysics* 


IT IS one of the great pities of present-day Ameri 
education — and for that matter of present-day Ar 
ican culture — that the modern college stuc me 
so ignorant of the great nineteenth-ceni 
native American thinkers who, what 
tations, combined character and inte 
geously attacked the deepest problems 
universe, in a way which makes most ¢ 
century successors seem like mere 
upon a culture that greater men hav 
Brownson, Ticknor, Cogswell, Motl 
late as William James are names 
nothing to the modern undergrac 
own time they exercised an influen 
education, in the whole social ane 
a developing republic — which 
American intellectual can 
least seeking to imitate E 
tellectual prestige for A 
counterpart today. It w 
* MARK HOPKINS by 
$3.00). if 
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RF] , tima 
Ty, if in the life of one of their kind is to be found some- 
a ME ching of the secret that American education seems 
iy only t0° clearly to have lost. 

Of this distinguished lineage was Mark Hopkins, 


" nd from that fact derives the peculiar interest of 
í 


” a i q 
st | f 
i f 
hE 
4. \ 
p i 


Mr. J. H- Denison’s new biography of that illuminating 
WE ni eteenth-century figure. Mr. Denison’s is not the 
F first biography of Mark Hopkins, nor perhaps the best 
at will be written. It says almost nothing of Hopkins’s 
jews of contemporary social and political problems, 
ough his lite spanned the period from 1802 to 1887, 
wring which the Napoleonic Wars and their after- 
th changed the course of European history, the 
srican Civil War brought about the conquest of 
vhole civilization by its Northern antithesis, and 
; ndustrial capitalism became insistent 

lls little, at the other extreme, of Hop- 
> the precise course of study best cal- 
the capacities of will and intellect 
t to endow his students during his 
association with Williams Col- 
an excellent picture of the forces 
fore the Civil War, and decreas- 
uced men of Mark Hopkins’s 
sal events of his life; of the 
sal problems which beset 
ruggle with them which 
into a man who came to 
Ju ence over his contem- 


OoN 


1 be briefly sum- 
ind Stockbridge 
ons throughout 
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New England, but constrained by ithe 
times to struggle bare-handed With a n Nature of 
ing soil. His education at the ne one 


“re f 

l W College in tyo ward. | 

town was made possible by genuine ahd at Williama | 
Seve 7 


fice on the part of his whole family, U TE Sach if 
assailed with doubts as to his Capabilities and pa uation M 
work in life, he tried school-t Spr 


eachinø in Pi Oper fig 

: : AAE t 

in the wilderness of Virginia; studied medicine aa | 
Nd at. 7g" 


tempted fruitlessly to practise it in 

was called back My Williame as Sa 2 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, shortly to be made Presiden Se 
at the age of 34. In these brief years, through cn | A w 

and application, he had acquired an extraordinar l : | 


’ Ia 


varied intellectual equipment, theological, literary, 2"! 
philosophic, and scientific. But the strikin r fa l 
then and for long afterward, even when t 
college addresses, his public lectures, and th 
his strongly developing character on 
under him, he was moving forward to 
national prestige, his main preoccupation \ 
basic problems of man’s nature, destiny, 
the Universe and its Creator. __ i 
Mr. Denison’s argument (which, 
allowed to obscure the charm and € ocu! 
of his book) is that Mark Hopkins was th 
interpreter of two theological ex 
other: the great mediator between 
theology of Jonathan Edwards anı y 
uncle Samuel Hopkins, and the 
represented by the Unitarian revo, 
of hell-fire and sure damnation sa 
the one hand, and on the other a ' 
of naked ethical absolutes. Hopki 
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WY Christianity which stressed the duty Ane ig 
U? ~e the literal imitation of Christ, and was basea, i 
F as one can judge, upon an extraordinarily soun 
E act for natural religion. ; Ae 
Erhou h much could be said concerning Hopkins’s 
A BR cod this presentation of it, what is here chiefly 
inf interesting is its manifestation in his educational ac- 
Y tivity at Williams College. His object was clear: to fire 
f $ students to a study of the nature of man and man’s 
environment, in order that they might reflect with 
NY profit upon the problem of the chief purpose and end 
of humanity. His method was simple: to make the boys 
onscious of those fundamental problems which con- 
med their very reason for being, the bases of their 
nd their right relations to each other and to 
y this means he not only gained for him- 
and respect of a dozen undergraduate 
nd the admiration of the country at 
sent forth from his lectures a group of 
aed in character and intellect that, 
2 of the institution from which they 
ed a remarkable influence in the 
and political life of their time. 
Hopkins’s time theology and meta- 
hat all save dunces breathed: 
did not compare in magnitude 
l have met in gaining the 
graduate of today. But in 
ses all that is left of 
onsidered central is 
e past is searched 
social thesis in 
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when men’s character and condy 
the whole emphasis of educato haa 
interest of the student, no matter what TN ee the 
that interest; when even teachers themselves k “Ct of | 
much they may speak of “educating for ohani | 
are increasingly taken aback at the lack 0 chard if 
and absence of firmly based standards displayed i f 
graduates they turn out; when, in short, society “i the f 
ing fruitlessly for men who are something more thy 6 
efficient machines to accomplish material ends, it js W 
perhaps permitted to ask whether there is not place p 
for a few educational institutions which shall make it 
their business to raise in the minds of young men the | 
questions that were Hopkins’s passionate concern. | 
“What we need in this age of physics,” wrote a | 
Williams graduate to Mark Hopkins in 1883, “is more Hin 
metaphysics, sharply defined ar cs presented” 
This biography supplies pe 
kind of conservative in e 
turn to the old-fashionec 
on one end of a log an 
will perhaps be shocked to le 
pleading for is a return to ar 
concerned with theology 
ernist in education, pathet. 
dent for leadership in a co 
no confidence as to the me 
that leaders will never be 
system which neglects — 
— those studies which fo: 
fronting of the old an 
nature and destiny of ma 


CC 1S thus or go. i 
TS IS On are’ hen 
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A Pessimistic Moralist * 
MPRIRST presented as a course of lectures for the 
WP Rauschenbusch Foundation at the Colgate-Rochester 
Ppivinity School in the spring of 1934, this book has 
= Omen: CyB for its scope an interpretation of Christian ethics 
Sh ty, Suf which may enable the modern man to “look at the 

ia wp confusion of his day without despair and seek to 
oerce its anarchy into some new order without the 
gry of self-righteousness”’. 


faith and despair”. The orthodox 
ng since compounded Christian truth 
ygmatisms, he says, while the liberal 
een dominated by an anxiety to prove 
share “the anachronistic ethics or 
e myths of orthodox religion”. 
uhr turns to what he calls the 
for “the myth of creation 
for a world view which 
d in, but not identified 
” Mythical thought he 
tific but also supra- 
aspects of reality 
ons which sci- 
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refers to the transcendent source and end . = 
without abstracting it from existence,” of EXisteng, i 
To the world-view based on this class; 1 JE. 
he gives the title of prophetic religion hedal W 
feature of which is, according to Soderblo SUNctiyg |) r 
sets the Creator above the creature, the me that it d 
God above every other image and likeness, Orta F 
prophetic religion there must grow, he thinks i tn) 
Christian faith “capable of dealing adequatel vat i 
the moral and social problems of our age”, ; "a fi 
In the Niebuhr philosophy, to say that the basic 
insights of prophetic religion are derived from mwth 
is not to condemn them as falsities. Myth, i 
is somehow truth; its purpose is “to state a p 
aspect of reality in terms of conce 3 


torical sequence [and] it always 


author is the hope in the early Ch 
coming of Christ and the establishment 
dom. Those historical illusions merely s 
sent to Christian ethics the probl 

the problem of maintaining tentati 
in the world “while at the same 
indictment upon all human life of tl 
sibility, the law of love”. If this doe 


of an “impossible possibility” - 
cannot comprehend. But Dr. N 
ing the phrase; he devotes a wi 
relevance of an impossible ethic: 
ating the ethic of Jesus he tells 
is a mythical expression of t 
under which all human life st 
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“In his discussion of the moral 
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$ choice, a question 
jp which is treated in the chapter dealing with Ale Chris- 


an 


He Poult of modern culture is that i 
o of a single dimension wh 
le considered a second dimension, a vertical dimen 
son he calls it, which reveals the ultimate possibilities 
ae) good and the depths of evil in human life. An ex- 
‘thy, ample will indicate the line of the argument. 


iian conception of sin, Dr. Niebuhr indicates that the 


t views human life 
ereas there must also 


A business man iS forced to earn his livelihood within 
rms of an economic system in which perfect honesty 
ould probably lead to self-destruction. According to 
e sensitivity of his spirit he will find some compromise 
ween the immoral actions to which he is tempted by 
necessities of the social system in which he operates 
the ideal possibilities which his conscience projects. 
eneral s religious guilt is therefore a fruitful 


ntal points of a political or social 
nals which a prudential individual 
n the moral ideal and the facts 


4 


the impossibly possible, which 
‘tian in business life by “the 
rism of Jesus’ love ethic”. 
author describes in such 
- “transmuted into a sense 
neral responsibility 
t cannot be imme- 


mediately re- 
buhr believes 


kA 
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to be inherent in our economic sys Muri 
to understand why he should A ae Is di Cul py 
for that which he cannot help and wh i Of pi if fy i 
of guilt should be construed as a product of Y feeling W 
tian heritage. To say that a feeling of reli p: Chris. 
is a dynamic of moral responsibility seems i Š Buil | it 
saying that the man who is beset by moral ov yd 
is better equipped to make moral decisions than 4 
well-balanced individual. The logical consequene d i. 
our author's argument would seem to be that the a si cps 
Christian man, who is assumedly without the adyan | i srr W 
of a feeling of religious guilt, is more likely to bed fy el j 
honest than his Christian associate. This is simply to prli of st S OQ 
say that honesty is not a natural virtue and that the qvi demiel «qu 
pre-Christian philosophers did not know what t the ¢ 
were talking about. hid i 

When Dr. Niebuhr comes to the } 
tics and economics he tells us that i 
tianity has been more frequently a 
sion than a source of insight 
guidance. Careful, however, to po 
indictment must be qualified, he ma 
“the contribution of Thomasian C 
peace and order of thirteenth-centu 
dynamic relation of Calvinism 
velopments of the seventeenth a 
turies”. But he goes on to say 


= 


x 
VA 
>. 


ag 


Yet on the whole it must be ad 
political theory from Aristotle 
thought of the eighteenth cen 
Marx, have contributed more 
ment of the problems of justice \ 
than either orthodox or liberal € 
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And from this he proceeds to state that the political 
AP ideas which governed Christianity’s compromise with 
ihe necessities of politics are drawn chiefly from the 


F pauline conception of the divine ordinance of gov- 
Sf ernment and the Stoic conception of the natural law. 
MP The natural law supposedly establishes universal 
W standards of right conduct and action which are not 
hb identical with the standard of love but have equal 
at validity as laws of God”. His charge against the Chris- 
tian application of the theory of the jus naturale is 
that orthodox Christianity placed undue emphasis 
upon the relative natural law which was applicable 
o the world of sin, as against the absolute natural 
w which demanded equality and freedom”. 
the main, the charge is true. The Christian 
thers did accept the jus naturale with all its political 
ications. It led them into an attitude of political 
erminismr ich they came to acquiesce in such 
f slavery because of their belief 
hristian Fathers are not responsi- 
ems to imply, for the introduction 
jus naturale into the philosophies 
ucious theory had been already 
cs by the Roman jurists as an 
ities of Roman civil law. It 
Law at Bologna in the be- 
7 that became the hand- 
> security of mediaeval 
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sists in the Proper apportionment Of ifn 
members and In the apt condition and Pn to 
composition of each and e “usth 


; i very member: 
members must in their functions supplemedun all the 
a 


ort each other, never losin sish 1 Sup, 
ie others and always decline pain in therein a 
done to another”. Into this political phil that i 
reciprocal rights and duties the Jurists of Bole 4 
troduced the theory of Roman law with its Hoe ad 
the jus naturale and its idea of social order as iM | 
social justice. Rights then became absolute and du 
optional, feudalism became landlordism, and a wa | 
was opened for the growth of capitalism and di fad 
vidualism. The corporate spirit of mediaeval law w f Í 
utterly lost. m "e 
Dr. Niebuhr is quite awake to the dis 
which our civilization suffers today, an 
less in his attack upon the gay and ea 
with which the modern churches appro 
tices and conflicts of our time. Shailer 
ney Smith, Peabody, Buchman, Bish 
Stanley Jones, and several other chu 
under the lash of his criticism. His oy 
social and political disorder betrays a 
derment at what he calls “the fury of tl 
gle”. He finds little to justify the hope 
interpretation of human life will wield 
ence in contemporary history. “On 
have no more influence ina secular as 
had in an age when religion had 
magic. Yet the humanism of the 
an exceedingly important seed C 
good in the history of Western c 
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SiMe On this note he brings his profoundly pessimistic 
MB hook to a close. Yet he insists that the prophetic re- 
WP icion he advocates 1s marked by an ultimate optimism 
WE od that in the faith of such a view of Christian ethics 
he triumph of good over evil is ultimately more cer- 
Fin than in other forms of religion. The reader will 
Joubtless have difficulty in accepting such a claim 
for there is a persistent strain of something like 
Manichaeism running through the whole book. Evil 
gems, in the Niebuhr view, to be part of the fabric 
‘human nature. “Man, as the creature of both neces- 
ty and freedom, must, like Moses, always perish out- 
le the promised land. He can see what he cannot 
h.” He is a creature of perversity, it appears, and 
y order in the historical world rests 
nd caprice and contains an ele- 
ie dominant attitudes of prophetic 
are “confidence that life is good 
nd that it is evil in spite of its 


he constructive value of the 
rows the emphasis of his argu- 
an life. His sincere indigna- 
flourish in our civilization is 
t thinker must share. It 1s 
gretted that he has not 
‘ations of human nature 
25 OF potencies which 
tical politics the 
d harmonized 
present eco- 


Ka 
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Three Little Girls * d ji B } 
ie a 
ONCE there were three little Mh, 


i f i 
the story told at the Mad H girls — this starts of in. #4 d 

likeness ends there. Not iia Tea Party, baed l TAF 
treacle- of the three fey CId 
e-well, not eve ell i Pe 
1 n though they all re nto a ; 4! i 
wrote the story of her own childhood £ W Up and each l ae 
ever three less sentimental and more sake there wer hy ye 
biographies of childhood than Siorid ae auto. if a. 
oodward’s Three Flights — een | wh 
across them. ee wy 
On the surface it would seem as se a 

| 3 though the three “teitl 

books could have very little in cone fa tot gi pe 
authors write at the distance of “the round eih sn. SEU Ne 
oe corners” from each other. Fru Undset writes of "2! 9) 9 
orway and Denmark and Sweden, of a childhood "r wt aml. joy 
spent in more than merely scholarly poverty, for het tii at he 
father had years of invalidism before his death at the wp." iy. 
age of forty. Miss Kaye-Smith’s— or, to be 
“Selina’s” — father was a physician, fairly pros 
in an English town. Mrs. Woodward's girlhoo 
spent “three flights up” in a Manhattan flat, a 


sd 


* THE LONGEST YEARS by Sigrid Undset. ( 
$2.50). ko 
SELINA by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (HARPERS. 304 
THREE FLIGHTS UP by Helen Woodware 


260 pp. $3.00). 
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Ding than one divergence between these records. And 
BP shat, I am sure, is because they come from authors who 
Bere once little girls. If there is in nature a creature 

‘more delicately sensuous than a small girl it must be in- 
articulate. Every shade of color registers on that sensi- 
tive instrument, every odour; the textures of flannel 
and silk; the sound of coals falling in a grate, all are 
pe rceived, stored away but kept accessible, to be taken 
gut again years later as memories, but memories as 
ear and pungent as the original sensation. 

‘Sigrid Undset introduces her child at the age of 

fteen months. She calls her little heroine “Ingvild”, 

at, like Miss Kaye-Smith, makes no protest when 
ry reader penetrates the easy disguise and treats the 

k like the autobiography it so obviously is. Perhaps 

1 the s have used a name not their own as a 

chment, and in both cases it seems 

amply: they look back on those 
rously, tenderly, stoically. (Mrs. 
in the first person, but introduces 
ratively advanced age of eight.) 
ths Ingvild was feeling, and feeling 


membered was having just 
to a strip of bare ground 
green bushes. 

and warmed by the sun. 
onto her bare 


y. Wild with 


TE 


paragraphs give is kept to th 
begins, thought still et ea Page. So 


0 
and what the minute Ingvild made of her 


will turn every reade (i7, 
should die a I wake’ ma a ie fron q N/ r 
saw a phantasmagoria made up of ant In, For Ingvil i 77. 
angle, and a nurse (since Ye, a roof, at U 
nurse, sound just alike) w . 
“For Jesus’ sake!” Throughout the book t 
prehensions about vital Matters are 
No blame is assigned; it is impossible 
stall the wild childish imagination, But 4 little Jess (4) 
free-thinking in the home, the reader is given to unde ult 
stand, a more consistent observance of religious forms 
until such time as the awakening intellect and re 
emotion could be trusted not to come to 
individual conclusions, would no have bee: 
But on the whole, it was a happy 
archaeologist-father’s illness, e er 
evil, since his children could grow 
constant comrade, though it fo 
one shabby house to another shab 
age of fourteen there was hardly ; 
Ingvild had not known. There wer 
too, at the home of one or th 
parents, and many schools in ` 
learned less than they learned 
of their house-bound parents. 1 
sionately, Ingvild fell in love 
fully”, too, as our ancestors \ 
happened just before the de 
The title of the book se 
come. There can hardly be | 
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pi Undset’ admirers, who, beside the joy they take in 
UE ne book for its own sake, will find here hints of the 
4 oR originals of many of scenes and characters from her 
f novels. een | 
Miss Kaye-Smith’s is the second of her “Selina” 
‘stories, and here, too, one can trace the influences 
which later made her novels. These books cover only 
a year each, but so vivid is Miss Kaye-Smith’s memory 
of those days, so penetrating her own insight into each 
early episode and crisis, that they seem quite as full as 
autobiographies which cover a longer period. Those 
yho read the earlier Summer Holiday will need no 
ging to begin this, and they will find it even harder 
‘lay aside. Moira, that younger sister, that imp of 
versity, is older now, less a nuisance though no less 
T Each of these three authors 
| | d in every case they agree in be- 
to have been infinitely more 
ess, beauty, and a kind of in- 
guile.) 
turned upon religion. Sur- 
fo y love and beauty, still there 
e which Selina needed for full and 
1 denied her. She was re- 
hrase may be allowed — 
erfunctory rites which 
to exercise her gift. 
nd so tragic as that of 
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Mrs. Woodward had no such relig; 


rather brought another attitude to Bee d Tob] 
great divergence in her book. Indeed it is tha 
remarks which she makes about religion th on 
less acute, less sensitive than the other e Seem, ,/ 
considered here. For whether she is speakin of tet N 
tianity or the Feast of the Passover, she eee Chris f 
reviewer, to be giving evidence of a kind of men this | 
ness toward religion. But there is little of that “a if 
deafness in the book, and a great deal which is fall | 
and vital and charming. It does not do to say that one # 
child “has” less than another, meaning, by that phrase, k 
merely material advantages. Children take so much # 
of what they need wherever they can find it, Mr, a 
Woodward herself tells us that she wanted a toy Pekmi 
blackboard and chalk, and that Pa a wanted a pian 
which “came when I was twen old, and 
too late”. But she had bubble a S 
and scores of games to play wit 
streets; there were picnics in the p 
and cousins, till the record of 
over. ‘ 
It was never an easy childho 
—I hope its author will forgi 
tially sweet. Mrs. Woodward 
but she is the first to say Vet 
‘proletarian writer’, I must be 
I saw so little of dirt and dep: 
fess that these years of my 
and pleasant.” And a littl 
acutely, “Many a sentence 
more smoothly if I shot 
working people, but I ca 
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h) 

y fof ourselves as poor. Skilled workers do not call them- 
ME celves ‘destitute or poor’. They talk about being hard 

4 ,) 

P Poverty forced this family, like the Norwegian 
family, into movement: there was a tragi-comic pil- 
' grimage to Arkansas; there were years in Boston. The 
‘more comfortable little Selina shuttled between her 
winter home and Platnix Farm in the summer; the two 
“poorer” heroines covered an astonishingly amount of 
ground. All the children had love and security and a 
fair amount of comfort, and it is love and securi 


ell starving on any scrap of printed 
uld find. Financially, “Ingvild’s” 
rious a life as the life in that Man- 
went to sleep night after night to 
ther’s voice reading aloud to her 
Schlemihl, and Shakespeare, and 
e little English girl was writing 
d a wide acquaintance with litera- 
nd so, when the American an- 
” it is impossible not to sus- 
ead all three books not to 
is yearning for very much 
1 promises: for an 

nas land around it, 
reading aloud 
less specula- 
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Revolution and Freemasonry* 


ALL who are familiar with France in the pag 
present are aware that Freemasonry pla i on the | 
played an important part in her political tad has 
life, but what that part is remains something NE Soci | 
tery. Catholic and conservative writers usually attrib nf 
to Masonry a considerable rôle in the Preparations o y 
the French Revolution, and it is believed b man | 
people that the Lodges exert today a great influence / 
over political men and parties. Yet those who state this sl 
most emphatically are seldom able to substantiate their P hg 
declarations by concrete facts, and the question of the 144 
real power of Masonry is still obscure. What is cer- gray ti 
tain is that throughout the nineteenth and twentieth . 
centuries it has been a powerful and determined en em) 
of Catholicism and of the conservative tradition 


tion and Freemasonry, 1680- 
qualified to write of Freemasont 
century. His first book, The R 

France and America, is a scho 
of that period, and his preser 


“REVOLUTION AND FREI 
nard Fay (LITTLE, BROWN. 363 pp. 
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: B.. si the questions about F reemasonry which an 
historian is bound to ask. 

In the first part of his book (which is by far the 
yest) Mr. Fay studies the origins of F reemasonry in the 
F seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He shows us its 
MF connection with the scientific discoveries of Newton, 

i) which were revolutionizing the thought of the period, 
J) and he proves the essentially aristocratic character of 
) aa li) Freemasonry in those days, its successful efforts to 
Vet, Stay attract first the English and then the French nobility, 
ah * those ihj,,) and its dependence on their prestige for its own growth 
| in power and prosperity. His studies of some of the 
early patrons or founders of the order, notably Boulain- 
illiers and Desguliers, though highly critical and 
onic, are among the most interesting portions of the 
k. According to Mr. Fay, English F reemasonry 
me the champion of the revolution of 1688, 
tlamentary régime which it brought to 
Iver, it continued to defend the Han- 
sty against the deposed Stuarts and their 
1e Bourbons, and the success of the dy- 
ley favoured eventually brought about 
ace in the later attitudes of English and 
asonry. 
ophy Mr. Fay indicates that in the 
hteenth centuries Freemasonry at- 
thesis between the scientific 
he one hand, and Deism, non- 
1 Protestantism on the other. In 
res that Masonry was funda- 
oint of view, and that its 
vere intended to sup- 
naterial field from 
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which it soug 
main. ‘The PO in the metaphysica MA 
openly a mysterious god F Pim ; ee 
teriously a logical sting ary honoure P Ri y 
i Ea e ason’ Vs. nt 

had no mystery, while the Masonic Soci a Lh 
mystery (p. 317). Hence the fundamentá Was al 1y 
between Masonry and Catholicism, Misoa alts 
dermining the authority of revealed religion he Y Un ft 
ing a seemingly wider synthesis of reason and bi M 
ticism, in which men of various conditions and onl P 
might meet, was preparing the way for the advent i P | 
the modern “lay State”, Moreover, in spite of its arg. ge 
tocratic character, it always emphasized the ideas of it 
equality and fraternity. One gathers from Mr. Fae y 
book that Freemasonry in the eighteenth century rep. 
resented on the whole the viewpoint of the liberal o ia 
bility who undoubtedly did so much to prepare ar v 
precipitate the first phase of the French Revoluti Th 
(from 1789-1792). So far, then, Mr. Fay seems to prove jy, 
his point, and moreover he sheds sıderab. 
upon the character and origins of Fri 

The latter part of his book is S 
difficult to believe, as Mr. Fay seem: 
that the American Revolution x 
of a Masonic plot! The wider fz 
about our separation from Engla 
speaks, only to dismiss them rat 
to most historians much more im 
to allow. As to the French Reve 
of view is questionable. He se 
tially a religious conflict. Thus h 


French Masons were, then, hop 
which would not be bound — 
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\E eligious hierarchy, but would become part of the whole 
| A life of the country and would recognize as its 

primary aim service to mankind and the nation. .. . All 
B the French Assemblies between 1788 and 1799 held these 
views and cherished these desires... . As they were in 
earnest they did not cease trying to reform French 
religion, which led them to break with the Pope, and to 
start in France a religious war which, added to the coun- 
ey’s other difficulties, put France into the state of lyrical 
md bloody disorder called the “Grande Revolution’. 
(P. 296. The italics are mine.) 


fT his passage and others on the following pages 
ould seem to imply that for Mr. Fay the Revolution 


ition that Freemasonry was a 
American and the French 
best an exaggeration. It is 
shed by this book. 
t one to disentangle. 
almost impossible. 
eenth-cen- 


E 
- jee 


ee, 


we 
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tury porate and these, even when they a ge 
Lar y AANS aV Narede and Mi St, bein sÉ 
of the real philosophy or activities of a, e little th | 
Mr. Fay’s bibliography, particularly ag id They | f 
later portions of his work, consists largely of Bards the | 


s . . e 
material, as is natural, since th COndar 


so limited. Moreover, the subject itself / CES are corpo 


° ` é P 1S highly COn- 
troversial, so that an objective point of view js difficult 


If the writer is a Mason, he will, as Mr. Faş Oints aus 
be apt to be eulogistic. If he is not a Naas a ie 4 Constth 
: ¢ » aNd par. yl jor 

ticularly if he is a Catholic, he will also have certain | Mf 
preconceptions. Whether or not he be a Mason, Ma- 
sonic secrecy will impede him. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Fay that he has written so | = 
readable a book on this interesting but obscure subject, | lise! Ch 
and one which tells us some, at least, of the important f 


n 
0 


hoped from Mr. Fay’s usually luci 
which he often indulges, witty as 
enjoys paradox — will not always p 
comprehended by, an American publ 
is certainly a contribution both 
that most fascinating and comp 
eenth century, and to a little-knowt! 
As such it is an important book 

read and considered with care 
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The Private and 
Corporate Economies 


Proposal for a Constitutional Amendment 


Ricuarp B. Ransom 


dE federal Constitution was originally drawn not 
to grant power to the national government, 
í erve to the several states or to the 
Ority not specifically entrusted to 
ment. The Constitution makes no 
(porate organizations, perhaps be- 
se for the conduct of ordinary 
ly unknown to the America of 
y. Lhe several states are there- 
un their competent authority 
charters and regulating cor- 
onal government is quite as 
ate or control corpora- 
l or inter-state func- 
nient legal fiction, 
assumed that the 
ate entities every 
in which it pro- 
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sumption. Under its stimul 


us {J 
only flourished and monopolized tho ions have fj 
business fields within the states ea Producy i 
veritable legal jungle of the totana ne ide f 
between states’ rights and the inerenchma? that leg i 
national authority. The extent and venta Of the f 
of that territory have never been iia P k Ise Outline i 
and practically its only explorers have Wats defined Fy 
tion lawyers and criminals seeking refuge, Neita Aj 

Ot. 


these are primarily concerned with th 
est. 


Corporations differ from natural persons in » | 
least three essential particulars: ths vont 
d „gs of OP pe 
1. They are permanent, except as an occasional -H leit, 
poration is limited in its tenure of life by some : 
legislative grant or charter. On the 
of a natural person is limited by hi 
and at his death his estate is divided am 
further diminished by the taxation 
2. Their responsibility is impersonal 
sibility of their organizers and o 
statute or charter. The responsibili 
dividual for his acts and for his de 
sonal and unlimited, and extends froi 
entire estate rather than to a particul 
or limited type of transaction. ii 
3. Corporate management ma 
independent of its titular or actu: 
the property of private persons 
practicable for any considerab! 


1 
- | 
=| 


| 


In each of these respect 
far more independent of 1 
less in their competitio 
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R ever contemplated in their original statutory au- 
‘vations, and they are much more difficult to re- 
f. fin or control than would be the case if the opera- 
‘ E. of each were confined to the state which 
t originally chartered it. By legal courtesy corporations 
E persons; by legislative sanction they may possess 
Behe control of property or services without specific 
ecounting and independent of any personal respon- 
bility; by business custom their managements may 
jlectively accomplish corporate acts and corporate 
glicies which any decent personal morality would 
ject as illegal or unfair. 
Modern conditions have vastly multiplied the eco- 
ic uses of corporations in business, and their 
er, compl and size make their impact upon 
rt and upon the social order too 
rolled. Their restraint can no 
usted to the same legal sanctions 
s of ethics which may quite ade- 
rivate enterprise and private persons. 


II 


ss of corporate forms seems to 
d much of the efficiency of 
r illusory or highly ques- 
ed economy of large 
nly be resolved into an 
ds within which 
nto any demon- 
their own 
f the cor- 


à 
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sponsibility on the part of its owners 
sale, division, or aggregation of sha 
prise, and the possibility of long-te 
nent control of credit. None of these is in: “Perma, if w ch ef} j D 
clusively inimical to society or to ptivate self OP cae an 
but each of them is a dangerous wea 
trolled use in any competitive field, | 
many of the fields of American business are 0 
tirely. monopolized by corporations, and man W 
are rapidly being subjugated into corporate. a i ‘ mjo for in 
sions or corporate spheres of influence. pees ay wade 

_ When Standard Oil in its early days gained control |i made ga Wy gt0 
of the petroleum industry through illegal and secret gaiations Wit g 
transportation rebates which enabled it to undersel ws doing an equiv a 
competition and dictate exclusive trade agreements, |witly been four 
the practices followed were not examp 
porate efficiency, but were conspirac 
Later on the separated Standard comp: 
with the Texas Company, Gulf, and | 
dependents, hit upon the scheme of 
This is a means by which they could 
of agreement between themselves 
time arbitrarily raise the price of tl 
they competed only with each- 
jointly undercut the prices of t 
petitors in other localities. This 1s $ 
major sources of profit to the lar 
It is in no sense efficient in the 


? flex}! “hee ' if } 

res in i 
n 1 7) 

TM Or sę ter, i gor 


eD 
= 
m 
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” To Lars 
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= 


a SON | Oa aw 
> ’ O° «0 0! 
pon for o Pite, s a duct” 
t 1s Certain that FU 


same time it evades federal 1 
company stocks and company 
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immur“ | ‘allowed to a local and intra-state business. 

® Wh = modern corporation, whether operating 
in oil, 5° ar, Copper, steel, machinery, transportation, 
or chair store selling, subdivides and standardizes the 
uties of each employee until he is a specialist within 
“ip, AE very narrow and mechanical mould, the apparent 
4. economy in production or in sales may be attained at 
Maithe cost of a tremendous and deadening overhead 
upervision, plus an extremely low wage-scale for the 
ast majority of company employees. In the retail 
mocery trade, for instance, governmental research 
as made a number of comparisons of chain-store 
Zanizations with groups of small independent gro- 
s doing an equivalent total of business. It has in- 
ably been found that the chain has a slight ad- 
ge in the purchase of quantity goods, ranging 
n one per cent to as much as twenty-four per cent 
ome particular small-selling items. A larger pro- 
tion of the chain corporations are found paying 
idends than among the independent grocers. More 
ficant than this, however, is the fact that even 
ile the chain store appropriates to its profits the 
yer part of its saving in quantity purchases and 
S its goods at a F r average mark-up in prices, 
the independent ps always pay a higher aver- 
profit in the cot items of dividends and 
y nd there is invariably 
individual private 


nopolizes more t ee een 
duction in t Bey 
dence of | 
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trary, the ten-year fixed leve] of 
which the company has arbitrarily 
laps four years of the greatest depression anq ve 
decline in modern industria] history and i i Price 
indication that aluminum profits Are pelt i X 
pendent upon a monopoly of patented proca de. 
an unwise exploitation of the consuming public es and 

The permanent lease on life which corporat 
possess tends more and more to concentrate sickle 
few hands the ownership and control of general prop. 
erty. In 1928 two hundred of the largest American | 
corporations were said to be owners of more than jf 
fifty per cent of the income-producing property a 
within the United States, and were reputed to be t 
primary producers of an even larger | 
the total national income. It is probable 
ess of concentration has been hastene 
pression. Since 1928, for instance, the 
tions financed by the United States go 
have come into the possession of mor 
of all the real estate mortgages of 
twenty largest life insurance compé 
sixty per cent of the remainder, and le 
cent of the total are in the hands of 
uals. The disproportionate distribut 
wealth is evidently due in large part 
tendency to mass larger and large 
ownership, which are held tog 
permanence and corporate inertia 10 
nomic advantage of their first 
disappeared. a 

Corporate permanence beyond 


Bag 


with the prospect of an indefinit 


aluminum pri 
maintained n 5 


h 
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encourages corporate managements and encour 

$ the incorporated vendors of credit to defer and to re- 
E fund the payment of their bonded indebtedness, This 


‘not only absorbs a source of credit which should be 
‘mobile and directed toward newly pr 


prises, but the totals of corporate deb 
‘inually expanded and far exceed the proportion of 
‘debts to assets usual for privately owned property. 
Further, the very human tendency of a delegated 
corporate management to preserve dividends by issu- 
ing bonds and stock certificates to cover the costs of 
new business and plant extensions inevitably leads to 
n exaggerated and unsound expectation of perma- 
atly maintained corporate profits. In such case it is 
inevitable that any interruption to corporate 
. the maintenance of contractual 
ed by the abruptly realized in- 
art of the pyramided corporate 
cause of the present depression 
edient in the panics which mark 
f every depression, expanded and 
tion debts are not a source of se- 
hly dangerous. 
n the individual responsibil- 
d the owners of stock, and 
| the management of the 
‘take, are even more so- 
hundred American 
‘there are less than 
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ages 


oductive enter- 
ts are thus con- 
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f 
a half-million individuals, investors ie 


i and putat; | 
ers of these corporations, who enjoy ie ra owp. H | 
of profits without responsibility, and most se tion 4 


are both ignorant and morally unconcerne 
management of their property. Large Corpore 
practice has thus transferred to the field of Ake ation 
business precisely the same deadening economie oa 
social results that flow from absentee landlordism a 
complicated by the fact that our corporate system 5 hig 
volves a vastly larger number of absentee Owners +i iol, 
exploited employees than were ever anywhere jp. W 
volved in the delegated management of landed estates 
Limitations of space and patience prevent a more |) 
complete catalogue of items ind: the necessity 
for adequate corporation reg 
logue would certainly appe 
the holding companies, som 
the sweat shops of the gar 
and the state-chartered cor 
national government. 


Om 
d as to the 


Congress an original autho 
corporation activities; thei 
securities, their liabilities a1 
of their corporate purpose 
amounts of their taxation 
there should be provisior 
states of such portions of 
Congress may deem advis 
duct of purely local 


-. 


foundations. 
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The political implications of such an amendment 
and the conduct of the campaign for its adoption 
must be left for other treatment. It is quite in order 
here, however, to consider that we should lay out for 
discussion the possible means of regulation that the 
Congress may adopt, and should bring to the advo- 
cacy of the proposal some unified and workable phi- 
losophy of corporation control. Again, however, 
neither the philosophy nor the program can be com- 
lete or too precisely detailed in its first presentation, 
or do I think that they should be in advance of a 
jore general consideration of the entire subject. 

I suppose that the Congress will give to the states 
thority to charter and to regulate distinctly local 
rporations, and that it will define the nature of 


‘state-chartered corporations to 
and to business activities wholly 


i ate-c. $ corporation through nation- 
y imposed selective heavy inheritance taxes on the 
nsfer of its- 


- be expected that 
at present in the 
ernmental func- 
r-works, the 
anals, and 
is advis- 
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sions of a state can usually exert, For a 
same reasons the restrictions suggested wil] CISELY the 

. not 
affect local charitable, educational, or publi at al] 
foundations, since these enterprises also i 
stock-holders whose shares have any ra 
heritable valuation. 

In private business state-chartered 
could well be made subject to simpler regulation than 
those now common, and they should replace purel 
personal business partnerships to a greater extent than 
they now do. The relatively shorter profitable life of 
a state-chartered corporation which heavy inheritance 
taxation would encourage, will operate to produce a 
more direct personal responsibility in corporation 
management. It will also encourage the formation of 
new concerns whose services and policies are a nat- 
ural response to immediate social and business needs, 
and it will considerably decrease the probability that 
corporate organizations will acquire fixed speca 


privileges or the permanent control of social services 
he state — 


“SETVi¢g 
are Without 
table or in- 


corporations 


Even more important than this in orienting t 
corporations in the national scheme is the eiee 
these restrictions will have upon corporate 
shorter term of corporate life wi 
bonds into a more equitable com 
private individual seeking credit, v 
discourage re-funding operations 
overload corporate debts, and will 
responsibility of corporation m 
more important item in the d 
credit. E 

The reserved authorities of 
the amendment should be exer 
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regulation of nationally chartered corporations. The 
eneral declaration of such a governmental policy is 
completely set out in the following three items: 


1. The requirement of federal incorporation of all cor- 
orations engaged in inter-state businesses, and of cor- 
porations notably affected with a national public interest. 
Among these are banks, transportation and communica- 
tion lines, and such other businesses as the Congress may 
specify. 
2. The classification of all federal-chartered corpora- 
ions into one of at least three general groups: 
_ A. Corporations engaged in interstate business or 
trade but whose operations are not notably 
= affected with a public interest. 
_ B. Charitable a ucational foundations operating 
f inan imer _ banks, and other corpora- 
tions notab z the national public inter- 
est, but no xtent that it is advisable that 
the federal go nt directly own or operate 


blic character is such that 
p is highly probable or is 
1plishment. 

ig supervision of federal- 
rom a minimum over- 
f securities in the first 
nistration or owner- 
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there are limitations in the Proper exerci 

mental controls quite as fundamenta] speek 80Ver, 
that a constitutional amendment may ¢ og Oty if 
clearly indicate that the only proper duane hy | 
ernmental interference in Corporate bake Of goy, 
oversight or regulation and not government is | 
tion; and the maintenance of this Principle is ah te | 
Necessary to corporate integrity as is the balance : 
governmental powers to the liberty of the oir l 
citizen. 

Ihe proposed constitutional amendment and the | 
definition and direction of the powers which the Con. | 
gress will assume must as a matter of course be jm. 
plemented by a body of specific corporate regula- 
tions and by the organizati , 
their enforcement. Some of 4 


investment of. each stock-holde: 
a greater personal liability and 
personal responsibility of tł € 

conduct of the corporate enter 
complete the assignment of th 
sary for a management in the p 
part of this must be suppliec 
sight, as it is manifestly im 
of any large corporation t 
porate activity. In personal 
ber of the partnership 
of the firm’s indebtednes: 
portionately and jointly 
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bers of the firm and next individually assessed to any 
single member of the firm whose 


ME not exhausted by the joint assessment. Except in case 


private means are 


‘of national banks the present liability of corporate 
owners does not exist except as the possible loss of 
the value of stock may be called a liability; under the 
‘suggested regulation each stock-holder would be per- 
sonally responsible for a possible double proportion 
of the corporate debts after the joint responsibility 
had exhausted the private means of other stock-hold- 
ers, a limited and yet a flexible responsibility. 

_ All issue of stocks in a federal corporation should 
e under governmental supervision; and the later 
ues of bonds of the corporation should also be su- 
rvised together with the debt service set up for the 
irement of bonded indebtedness. As a general busi- 
ss principle, no corporation should issue or re-fund 
evidences of indebtedness except as debt services 
e set up and provision currently made for the or- 
tly retirement of the debt. Ordinarily no corporate 
mds should be allowed issuance where the term of 
“payment is excessively deferred, and permanent 
ligations sho aced by issues of stock. To 
rotect the in 


tition for i 
-payment sh aot be longer extended than the 
ormal expec n ine e for the private 
dividual, w orm of 


ê j | 
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progressive expansion of the field of TA A, aa! i 
ee Dies CO Hast Ach 0 
ploitation that the periodic collapse oft ey ie A oe” ott 


structur it i 
pn os dn aa adi aly mati | 
pound roporti ey N 
fundamental fallacy of American busines On is the M 
The Congress should Impose a corporatig j 
tax of perhaps one-half of one per cent hatia jd , „gtl Sines f 
the par value of all capital stocks, plus an ed a foe poblic 
of perhaps three-quarters of one per cent on al] a gi" 
of any corporation in excess of the total value of is 
capital stock. Issues of no-par-value stock should onl 
be allowed for charitable, educational, and govern- 
mentally sponsored corporations. Such regulation 
would provide a very large federal reven e, and 
would much more than cover the entire c te 
national supervision of corporations. It 
ticular keep the capital structure of ( 
so responsive to their actual corporate r 
governmental supervision would be easy : 
sponsibility of corporate owners m 
quately defined than at present. _ 
The federal government should res 
holdings of stock in other corpora 
carefully define the functions of ma 
vestment corporations. By means © 
catory taxation on the transfer O 
from one corporation to another, 
should make the operation of holdi 
profitable except in the execution 
similar non-management relation 


5 . $ 
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but it is evident to everyone that much of the system 
of anti-trust legislation should be replaced; the pres- 
sat Securities Act should not depend for its legality 
on the flimsy constitutional pretext of a postal regu- 
lation; and without some coordination with other 
sovernmental policies the President’s Public Utilities 
By] will continue to be an isolated raid on capitalism 
nd a discrimination against the investment of private 
apital in the public utilities field. 


| IV 
‘nally, and in anticipation of several certainly pro- 
ed objections, a definite and unified treatment of 


1 problem is the only possible 
cumulative continuation of the 
em, or to the complete ob- 
iness enterprise by the over- 
socialist or corporate state. I 
mprovement from within the 
think it possible for the sepa- 
heir action as to produce 


nomy cannot do other 
my; it must by its very 
) portunity and the 
must very often and 
loitation of every 


rt re continu 


a rity of the 


A Bad Novel 


DoroTHEA BRANDE 


Fe: one’s sins, it is sometimes necessa 
bad book twice; such a book, for inst to read, VY 
Robert Briffault’s Europa.* Who could aah aS Me f 
when it appeared in the vanguard of an foresee 
books that nearly half a year later it would aa | 
fourth from the lead on the lists of best-selling a 
tion? To be sure it was launched with a a | 
roar; but that critical roar has gone up before a y. 
and died out in the immense inane. This time the Fi 
salvos still echo. | | ‘ 


A hasty glance, at the time of its appe 


ral 


ketable, and that it would be 
despair — since a book so long, | 
always a bad “mover” when th 
is the major reason for its popu 
is not neatly isolated in one se 
ters, but so spread throughout th: 
skipped except at the risk of mis 
ness. But it could have been popu: 

Fortunately for Europa, there 
ness. [here is always a mai 
ket, for that; always inn 
breast the Hellespont wi 
Karma with Keyserling, o1 
the rôle of Pandar to a he 


* EUROPA: THE DAYS O 
fault (scRIBNER’S. 501 pp. $2.75). 
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The Hellespont, Karma, and Philosophy are great, 
deep, cultural subjects; what Joy, then, to meet them 
n a way which exacts no intellectual discipline, and 
ubsequently to be able to discuss them at cocktail 
parties, teas, or while the cards are being dealt and 
eonsidered. 

Still, the most initiated reviewer must have thought, 
Wy at would not be so easy to make the central contribu. 
“Brion of Europa into social conversation. It has an idea, 
f course; but in the discussions of the book which 
ave been going on since last fall, very little breath 
§ been spent on the hero’s notion that man is a 
[in the body of society. Although this idea does 
inly give grounds for discussion, few arguments 
t for or against it have been heard when this 
t novel” has been under consideration. Rather 
hless and emotional praise of Mr. Briffault’s hon- 
is more general; but it is unlikely that except in 
trongholds of bohemian Manhattan much has 


3 ; honesty are mentioned except 
and sheltering hands. 
erpiece, we were told by al- 
reviewer in the country 
‘To the pure all things 
eproached when 
1 began to make 
e genius by the 


d closed do 


4 4 the boo 


a 
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book-sellers and librarians al] over the 

; ; aye Cou U ed 

in their orders and requisitions for Ey ntry tung y é (te. ‘ 
conscientious librarian must haye hana Many r be? 4 ol s 
tome out twenty times — to young men ed the A ig re t þa" 
adolescent boys and girls — befor ano if 
tunity to look within its coy 
who, in the absence of 4 watchful church ork Where |y ll an he Yi 
almost the sole remaining bulwark between o we are | m 
dren and the vicious, subversive, or shoddy Pa Chil. | jh 
which floods the country in the guise of experi 
novels or this season’s “masterpieces”, 


IEw 


money”, for a book to corrupt the taxpayer's child, lind, Italy, and westi 
‘urecould have told Mi 
wen Us flaw, | 


Site 


“SMplece 
pce, 


urged to do so in the name of enlightenmen 
journalist critics of New York. But where 
do not or cannot read there is real dé 
thousands of copies have been sold, anc 
ter of them, at a hazard, have been” 
has it profited the readers? 
Well, assuming for the moment 
main unalloyed after immersion - 
the most explicit perversion, wh 1 
reader of Europa had which wo 
his if by great good fortune he a 
First, he has had the chance 
childishly amorphous novel 
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ed over a reputable publisher’s imprint. Mr. Brif- 
We ulr has, for some advantage seen only by himself, 
Bhosen to begin the book’s action by passing it 
through the mind of a shadowy first-person narrator. 
This device must have troubled even Mr. Briffault, 
for he abandons it almost at once, resumes it only 
occasionally, and always mysteriously. Most of the 
hook is seen from the vantage-point of its hero, Julian 
Bern, and must necessarily be seen through his eyes 
f the book is not to forfeit what may loosely be 
ermed its virtues. For the stay-at-home Englishman 
ho speaks in the first chapter is a dull fellow, hardly 
ting about at all, and in the interests of cosmopoli- 
m Mr. Briffault and his hero must jump all over 
and, Italy, and western Europe. A college sopho- 
could have told Mr. Briffault that this device of 
yas a serious flaw, fatal to the production of a 
Bipicce. A 

ext, Europa’s reader has had the stirring experi- 
of reading a dime novel, put out at the price of 
dollars and seventy-five cents. If it is necessary 
d it undoubtedly is for some book-buyers — for 
to be a financial dupe before he makes the ac- 
atance of one great class of fiction, the more in- 
sted reader is hard put to it to define the emotion 


h rises in his when he observes his neigh- 
} plight. Thous us, I should guess, have at 
> period in ow he watchful parental 
and raided ng libraries; and 


beneath a shel- 
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and read myself sick of it, at the iG jot ye 
three weeks. On those who trul antes Hi Hi if j j 
ciate the genius of Mr. Briffault I am it P'Y appre M. 


5e 
-A 
ae 
m A 
re 


bestow an inestimable boon: Wedded but ny et n 
in, I believe, the Seaside Library, is TA Wite i 
than Europa and infinitely less nauseatin 
is not so imposing, but the contents are cu, 
To bear out the contention that Mr Briffault riya O pi 
i s fo ae i 
Laura Jean Libby and Augusta J. Evans “(Rh ye oe 


Broughton and “Ouida” are no more to be mentioned M 


TaN 
j a 


his style. Not since that summer years ago have I read sin y cony 


His women wear (although the author is part French) 
“the dernier cris of the mode”, and they wear them, | 
of course, to “the function of the season”. Perhaps ) 
those earlier authors were too simple to write that) 
“The orgiastic display of feminine flesh formed 2) 
background for the luxurious elegance of the f non- iki 
able throng of women”, but Pll warrant í ney 
have bowed before their master if could 
read it. This touch about the Bar 
would be well within their scope: 
toilette of champagne-colored eoliem! 
Louis XV buckles, which she was ¥ 
the attire of the duchesses, and | 
that crowned her raven-black 
king’s ransom.” (A proud bea 
reading, also with raven tress 
equal, likewise worth a king 
pearls.) Bik: 
Yes, for chapters on en 


A 
x f y 
A 
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o the life, with dukes and duchesses — Grand 
P pukes and Grand Duchesses — on almost every page; 
Bone of them had a palace: The place was the talk 
OB og Italy: -- - There were whispers of indescribable 
DY orcies.” To the life! ; 

he) But suppose the hypothetical unfortunate reader 1s 
Pp, cut above being thrilled by titles, is not even sub- 
“Le, Y ject to the reverse-snobbery which loves to be told 
10h. What Lords and Ladies, Kings, Czarinas, and Grand 
Dukes, are brutal, perverted, stupid, superstitious, 
ind insane? Suppose he is quite capable of judging 
hat such a sentence as “She herself suffered from 
a unfortunate predisposition to eczema, and her 
mewhat blotchy complexion, which an inordinate 
of cold cr m did not avail to temper, was at a 
icular tage in the immediate proximity 
lly more fortunate” would never 
erpiece of any order, not even a 
ere not still something in the 


novel C 


all GEE 


re is: if he has missed Sand- 
the Rollo books, let him look 
lian Bern, resembles Rollo as — 
itt’s favorite figure — a hol- 
Je is Rollo-in-reverse, he 
rly in the book he had a 
and ecstatic hope. A 
hom the knowl- 
ognize as Niet- 

s head within 
mightest be 
an Anti- 
-reverse. 
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Does it sound hard to believe, of + or ise 


| 
novel of the autumn and winter? Then here sees | fi % moe 
very young, as he begins to realize the immén Ulian oo aP “se J 
the “lies” he has been taught about Teligion Sity of O at from od 
tion, conventions, and the Church: ' tradi, We: he s 
“I don’t want to make a fuss. Pm simp] fa pot gs 0 
from chapel, that’s all,” said Julian. Ba Ne mel y od aja 
“But there would be an awful LOW asa ii The beal | iat N of l 
duty would tick you off... .” Harry said. PON pon d 
“What could they do to me?” Julian said. there! And oh, 
“Oh, there’d be a big row,” said Harr 


y. “Boys have pi from anthrope 


on . 

“And yet you said just now that it was of NO conse- ing 
quence. . . .” said Julian, with a wry smile. tar away, d 

“But you can’t go against the rules,” said Harry. tt the final won er 

“Why can’t I? It’s a rule not to tell lies, isn’t it? If 1 | it fom which tor 


went to chapel I should be telling a lie, a big lie,” Julian 
said. 


of the wp ding 
Are these not the accents of an Anti-Rollo? But | ordeal by his 
in one way, it is true, Julian departs from the en ns Of heay P 
as Rollo or Elsie Dinsmore would rather have , p 
than do: he went to chapel and let convictions $f 
hang. | | oe 
No other benefits than these? 
Follow Julian and Mr. Briffault far 
will see what nonsense it is th 
thought all these years that th 
philosophy. If it had come in 
made The Fountain superfl 
his college years come to an | 
as you can easily see, once a 


“Who was Plato?” aske 
handed oarsman, humble, ; 


been tanned for missing Chapels 622 
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“The founder of Christendom,” Julian replied, “no- 
f torious as the disseminator and popularizer of the im- 
E mortal impalpable soul, who got it from the theosophist 
Pythagoras [elsewhere in Europa spelt Pithagoras], who 
‘got it straight from the Wisdom of the Yogi East, which 
‘got it from the Medicine-men waving the scapula of a 
sheep and bags of dead men’s bones, who got it from 
Homo Neanderthal, who got it from his bemused inter- 
pretations of dreams and his impalpable shadow.” 


There! And oh, there are a-many other revelations 
to us from anthropology, harder to prove than that 
ther Revelation Mr. Briffault and his kind are out to 
lear away, turning on themselves so wonderfully 
it the final wonder is what the Anthropologist has 
t from which to make his world. Julian, for in- 
ace, on page 374, partakes of “the savage celebra- 
1 of the wedding-feast”, sustained through the 
age ordeal by his private scorn. Now what, in the 
ne of heaven, does such a phrase as that imply? 
ny not “the human celebration”? It takes an an- 
opologist, student of the parvenu Science of Man- 
d, to intimate that a savage does not partake of 
f common human nature, or to remain unmoved 
en he finds in the savage, openly celebrating his 
en choice of < the foreshadowing of the 
OWledge that n a sacrament. 

This hero w allies” his women, 
o demands 
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erations have sustained his fellows — 
by himself, what an unutterable bore He fof rae 
Devil is an ass,” says a good old folk-phrase 
returns again and again to the mind of the read 
Europa, tempting him to underrate his enemy. Cr of 
Dismissal is too easy. For one reader that f 
bores there must be twenty it impresses, It į ye.. 
terpiece. Its influence must be looked fo 
subtleties of style, not in any magnificence of form 
not in any penetration into human nature and hu- 
man motives; yet it does impress. That is wh for Pag 
the sin of dismissing it too easily, I have had to read ag! 
it again. Now, if all the qualities which make a novel # 
— omitting for the moment the absurd claims to 
genius — are looked for and not found, pi rhaps it will 
be admitted by even those most ed 
book’s favor that we may fairly 
siveness to those elements which 
claims of literature are justly disr 
Well, then, we are left with t S 
Julian’s growing conviction that 
social body; four scenes of flage 
which runs the gamut from chi 
scene where Mr. Briffault, taking 
anthropological documents whic 
Latin now and again to retail the c 
into French argot. But first Tas 
this book is impressive to one gr 
for its anti-religious tendency, 
its anti-Christianity; and for t 
forced it upon the reading 
So the Devil is not such 
make himself seem one, at 


in himself 


r not in an 


> 
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“ys to contempt. Because those ways in which this 

pook is meant to resemble a novel are so absurd, be- 

“cause although it is obscenely filthy it is also abys- 

‘mally dull — a judgement which seems a paradox only iy 
‘to the adolescent or the truly vulgar — we are tempted | 
to laugh it away and dismiss it. But the legions of evil 
are behind it; they carry it over the land. Disguised as 
e advance-guard of light, as the advocates of hon- 
X y, as the messengers of human brotherhood, they 
ake simple people — ashamed of their rectitude in 
he face of their intellectual betters’ “tolerance”, 
lushing to admit themselves confused by close ac- 
laintance with such obscenity and blasphemy as 
ers can bear without wincing — as dupes and pris- 
rs into the ’s camp. And after them, led 
' people. i 
y beyond belief that there ih 
- Inquisition. | 


The Political Economy of Meg 
Regionalism 


DonaLp DAvIDsSON 


Wi. the older school of American histo 
a | 


had to record the actions of contiguous grouns p | 
of states that united to protect their common inte. 4 
ests, they called the phenomenon sectionalism ang)! 
stigmatized it as anti-national. The younger historians i 
—and with them sociologists, political scientists, econ- a 
omists, and even men of letters — encountering the * 
same phenomenon, name it regionalism and hail it 
with geniality or at least with resignation. To them 


it is not an anti-national force but the condition itself _ leans 
of nationalism in a country as large and as notably (ditte 
diverse in its geographic divisions as our country 1 (ote po 
Seemingly they grant that the nation has alread Saten 
filled a prophecy made nearly twenty years th 


F. J. Turner. If the reader will substitute, 
fashionable word region for the w 
passage which follows, he will hav 
the sort of nation that students 
believe the United States to be 


. . . As the nation reaches a mo 
more settled state of society, with 
pressing upon the means of existe ce 
tion no longer migratory, the 1 
physiographic provinces which make 
become more marked. They will ex 
influences, tending to mould socie 
conditions, in spite of all thee 
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ational uniformity. National action will be 
recognize and adjust itself to these conflicting 
sectional interests. ‘The more the nation is organized on 
A principle of direct majority rule, and consolidation, 
he more sectional resistance is likely to manifest itself. 
Statesmen in the future, as in the past, will achieve their 
eadership by voicing the interests and ideas of the sec- 
sons which have shaped these leaders, and they will exert 
Teir influence nationally by making combinations be- 
ween sections and by accommodating their policy to the 
seeds of such alliances. Congressional legislation will be 
shaped by compromises and combinations, which will 
in effect be treaties between rival sections, and the real 
federal aspect of our government will lie, not in the re- 
lation of state and nation, but in the relation of section 
and nation. 


foward n 
forced to 


The aptness of Turner’s prophecy can now be seen 
by all but the dullest observers. The “diverse physi- 
graphic provinces”, with their separate regional cul- 
res, can be mapped with some definiteness. In rough 
li ie, with sub-regions granted as also having their 
ortance, they are: the Northeast, the South or 
itheast, the Middle West, the Southwest, the Far 
t. Population has grown denser; it presses upon 
produc if not upon the means of 
cialization has encouraged 
there is a financial-indus- 


a 


T 


their maturity have de- 
ousness as marked as 
interests clash and are 


esmen: a Long, a Nye, £ 


j 
n 
E 
B 
i 
I 
i 
i 


_ ism lies in the relation of state and nation. Nothing, 
indeed, in Turner’s remark could be taken as an ad- 


the problem, some Th 
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La Guardia, a Norris, a Walsh. Above 


of economic nationalism deve] 


— 


all, i 
oped under ti Policy 


Ss. 


= 


velt administration — and likely to be donaa O / 
students of affairs argue correctly, under "tinued, if Y 
administrations — represents a dêtermined ct°ting ; 
secure the “stable equilibrium” which T etort tf 
told. It is being achieved by a pressure py i fore. f 
combinations” (South and West) against a giong f 


ing and greatly apprehensive Northeast, bi, 
Only the last clause of Turner’s prophecy rem, 
unfulfilled, partly, it may be, because it couch 
problem not only unsolved, but not understood i a 
even dimly visualized in some high quarters. There git ht 
no general readiness of our statesmen to acknowledge 
that the true Federalism consists in the relation of 4 
region (or “‘section”) and nation. We still insist upon 
the letter of the Constitution and hold that Federal- 


=> 
— M 


=a SS 
D 


vocacy of change. As historian he was concerned | 
only to say what the real Federal relation seemed 2i 
be. To grasp this reality by some p litical ı iér 
mentation which would replace the ficti 
older Federalism was not his task. 
to leave only the implication t 
should be made, the regio 
promising would go on- 
eral screen. ie 
To solve the problem 
be the task of this gene: 


the story of the nineteen 
lecture and say with empl 
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differences passed beyond the possibili 
ment under the Federal system and i 
began the dismemberment of the Unite, 
since foreshadowed in the sty 


: ( uggle o 
sixties. But he might state a Beis 


y of adjust- 
re, therefore, 
d States, long 
the eighteen- 


$ ry * ° re 
‘before us as a possibility: At this point ise 


nap a N EE E failed to serve the 
In order to see what the tob KA : 

to recognize first of all dion re a ran ar cae 
‘are social and economic fact ag fferentiations 
3 l , and not poetic fic- 
‘tion. I cannot here elaborate the proof of this state- 
Beet Sable Tee sec wo wo 
the t y ot history, of sociological and economic 
indings, of studies in folk-lore or physiography, will 
do well to turn traveller and receive the testimony 
t eye and ear. Or let him reflect upon the arrange- 
ent of a Literary Digest poll by regions or listen 
4 he campaign talk of those who will tell how the 
€st or the East will vote. The differentiations are 
upation of a continental area by 
yituated to a high degree of in- 
determination, and shaped by 
olitical, and environmental in- 
of the American establishment 
enforce, diversity rather than 
e little pride in the American 
ede that it tolerates and en- 
z. But it makes no difference 
come regional differentia- 
a the most determined 
ws that they must be 


Bae st 
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_ The diversity of regions rather e 
tional life than impoverishes it, and their mene 
ence as regions cannot be said to Constitut TE OXioe 
lem. Rather in their differences the ~ 4 Prob, 
advantage, offering not only the charm of i Natio 
the interplay of points of view that oy fey but 
flexibility and wisdom. For the United g, i! 
ideal condition would be this: that the regions i the 
be free to cultivate their own particular genie 
to find their happiness, along with their sase 
and security, in the pursuits to which their people 
are best adapted, the several regions supplementing 
and aiding each other, in national comity, under a ©. 
well-balanced economy. ; 

That has not happened. They have not been good | 
neighbors. They have continually quarrelled. Human w 
nature being what it is, it might be beyond reason fimi 
to expect otherwise. But, the American political fip 
genius being what it has been, we might reasonably | 
expect that some provision should be made for pre- Aly 
venting conflict or modera N cours 
such means has bee: 
stitution, for reasons ob 


such provision, but by « 
gional combinations a 
expression. j 

This no doubt deliberate exc 
all legal consideration has noi 
sulted in a true Federalism, 
the interest of states. Instea 
gional imperialism. Th 
appropriation of Federal 


7 


E 
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y + | which has had the means to lay hold u P 
: t . a upon ıt, and 
te a reduced the regions (and within them the 


M tates) to the position of complaisant accomplices or 
WD servile dependents. : 

lig: tha ie There a BEE rE attempts, some success- 
wn SW ful, some but partially successful, to use the Federal 
Party à power in this way. The Jacksonian West, under 
mg With es Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk, exercised a form of 
Its to they | regional imperialism which the Northeast might well 
ral Which g think about, just now. Turner’s posthumous book, 
F The United States, 1830-1850 gives a detailed study 
® of this imperialism. The long quarrel between North 
® and South over the western lands was a struggle of 
warring imperialisms, each eager to secure — always 
with due pretense of Federal sanction — the benefits 
of colonial territory. Of the South it might be said 
that its imperial designs did not contemplate impos- 
ing its peculiar institutions upon the sacred sod of 
lassachusetts. But the South feared, with justice, 
hat Northern imperialism did most emphatically 
ean the substitution of a factory system for a plan- 
n system in Virginia. Anticipating that event 
finding itself without recourse, since it was out- 
d under the Federal system, the South strove for 
pendence. | 
he South was defeated and was haled back, in ae 

S of a subject province, into the shell of the o 
m. In that condition, though with the pe 
o echnical political rights for its states, the 


. from the moment of South- 
nperialism of the Northeast 


Grant to Hoover the 
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United States have gone though the forma}: 
teen presidential elections, Th aa Ormality of si 


: à ; Cted 
in the President’s chair and in Congress ite 
posed to represent the people and to foster a Sup. 


eral welfare. In practice, they represented the &™ 
€ 


of the Northeast and fostered the welfare of will j ; 
Northeast. The Northeast has ruled, with wi the / 
concessions to its turbulent and Increasingly dat f 


ful ally, the West. Through the agency of the Ped. 
eral mechanism the Northeast has achieved its re. g 
gional purposes: a high protective tariff; a gold a 
standard; a treasury policy favorable to bankers md " 
investors; a Fourteenth Amendment, “ratified” at the” 
point of the bayonet, to safeguard corporations; an 
“open door” to its foreign imperialism in the West i 
Indies, Central America, and the Pacific; and above f 
all an “unprotected” area within the boundaries of p 
the United States — “the greatest free trade area in 
the world” — for its commerci al.) ia 
In these years the N 
capital region, and the « 
the West, have been the 
which it bought cheap 
often enough with some 
high-tariff prices for int 
loaned to buy Northeastern 
wisely, the Northeast has ; 
and there — less to prom 
to soothe regional unre 
Commission (which, th 
has been notoriously unf 
Federal Income Tax 
years somehow did n 
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. Q i 
f eserve OY E looked pretty bad to North- 
pastern eyes ra while). But in the maj h 
Northeast did not yield too much. The foies ok i 
i yielding domination are there today for anybo o 
to see, iN 1tS vast concentration of wealth and po me 
tion, its splendid metropolitan centers, its EEA | 
foundations, magazines, publishing houses, ee dal. I 
leries, museums, theaters, banks, harbors, its towerin i 
buildings envied by all the world, its sense of aus | 
well off — of being at the central strategic point : 
| There are other results of Northeastern imperial- 
sm. Although, since sinfulness knows no regions, it 
does little good now to load American sins upon a 
regional scapegoat, the fact remains that the North- 
east has been the chief agent and the chief sponsor 
f the large-scale industrialism which we are now 
it to so much trouble to manage. The Northeast 
is manipulated the Federal mechanism so as to en- 
urage, as a cardinal objective of national policy, a 
: -em on industrialism and speculative 
nding injury and neglect of 
iness, to say nothing of the 
o manners, morals, and hu- 
Northeast as elsewhere. To 
should remember that some 
rs have protested against i 
nal dissenters, reflective | 
if any one region IS 
er of having brought about 
isis of the nineteen-thirties, 
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West has a feeling of having been “ | 
sucker”. It now begins to see, what E ayed 
long known, that under present arran Nen y 
tional policy that means wealth fót DA Ka a na. 
may well mean poverty for the sis theas 
eastern imperialism somehow draws all to itself rth. 
the crumbs from Dives’ table are no longer we and 
plusage but only the crumbs of a theoretically yf 
tional feast. The old outcry against Wall Saai fig 
an outcry against a regional foe symbolized bid f 
single institution. It means that the towers of Ne E 
York are built upon Southern and Western backs ~ 
Does the Northeast exclaim in horror at the spec- 
tacle of Southern lands eroded and worn-out, at the ~ 
devilish one-crop system and the tenant system, at @ 
the burned and cut-over mountain slopes, the illiterate “5 
and diseased population, the fierce despair or the ter- ‘ip 
ritying apathy of large districts, rural and urban? aii 
Let him never think that these sins- good iy 
order were wilfully committe 
sloth and malignity alone. Th 
South are, rather, a mute testim 
accusation, against a distan 
which the South did not hav 


for 4 


money had to be forthcomin 
for shoes and hats from 
money for farm machine 
ulizer, cooking-stoves, knive 


a 
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i anced and produced under the imperial scheme; 
money for mortgages and loans, to placate th k- 
tentacle-tip of the money octopus fi e suck- 

eve him; money for taxes to ru pus flung far to 
S€ A n schools on the 
new model furnished by the Northeast — and 
indirectly to swell the endowment of Teachers ISi i 
ege y F olumbia Aa and keep its By a i 
shalled hosts employed; mone Vs 
k Fort a Ea ie eae a for I 
courthouses (with steel filin bi ay shear | 
J g cabinets), and new N 
bureaus upon bureaus; money for interest on the W 
ational debt, covered by bonds gilt-edged, good 
as gold, offering Hamiltonian conveniences to banks 
gd security-venders; money for the new North- 
eastern idea of insurance, to hedge him against the 
abilities and calamities forced upon him by the sys- 
m and to bury him when, lifeless, moneyless, and 
op ertyless, he should deliver his soul to his Maker 
his body to a mortician who is one of the most 
ed members of the Chamber of Commerce. For ti) 
ne whi sus and faithful though his labor i 
the money for these things came 
rickle, if at all, but it poured | 
he South has learned this lesson | 
st may learn it, too — may | 
in overalls that the North- Mi | 
thus threatened with ex- | 
‘exhaustion, have tried to | 
s. First, they have re- 

ie history of all col- 
lishing raw ma- | 
establishments M 
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and even financial centers of thei 
gions have moved toward this kind of . All the 
But they still find themselves payin self-suf i 
tribute to centralized monopoly steric $ 
that this. kind of self-sufficiency brina pi 
own. Second, they have made a polea is Of its fy 
they could, especially on such issues as er where f 
tariff, currency inflation, and taxation mets th 
Both methods are a kind of civil warfare | 
regions. Both, as the Northeast well recogni | 
dangerous to Northeastern power. At the m a 
they seem to be more dangerous than at an i 
since 1860. The Northeast now faces the ultim 


r own, ; 


South and West combining against th 
and attempting, by the Jacksonian strate 
holding their own ranks intact, to divide 
cast against itself so as to annex the “doubtft 
This is clearly foreshadowed in sc 
the Roosevelt administration: the 
head Farm Tenant Bill and the « 
the banking legislation, the devalu 
the SEC, the TVA. The tendenc: 
in the pressure of “share the wealt 
the intransigeance of the silver a 
If a South-and-West victory sl 
cycle of regional imperialism, th 
Northeast would be severe, but t 
sent, in the eyes of the victors, & 1 
tice. The Northeast would be- 
power — much, but hardly eno 


i ee, 
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tify the fear of Christian Gauss 
Rooseveltian economic nationalism 
ities of the Eastern seaboard; or t 
4 y of the Confederate poet, H 


foresaw in 1862 a doom prepari 
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of Princeton that 
will ruin the great 
o fulfill the proph- 
enry Timrod, who 


ng for such cities — 
There, where some rotting shi 


DS and crumbli 
Shall one day mark the Port which ruled hes E 


Seas. | 


And, though no man would be so rash as Timrod 
mow, it is not stretching possibility far to view the 
situation of the Northeast as like that of the South in 
1860. Although the Northeast should vote unani- 
mously against the hostile combination, it might still 
ind itself in a minority, able to protest, but other- 
ise without recourse. If that should happen, will 
Northeast sit still and suffer? 
But that is precisely the kind of situation that ad- 
cates of regionalism are anxious to forestall. The 
lem lies cious element is not region- 
erialism. Regionalists would 
sibility of regional imperial- 
correcting the form of our 
yas to adapt them to reality. 
d occur, they are loath to 
without recourse. If they 
- permit what Calhoun 


ending to the re- 
ituation. These 
those made 
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solutions and are interested in ą strict] 

economie a aie lata and (2) thé satin if 

of those who, Stl elieving in the . Sd °stj y 
ossibihe S | WW ego I D 


democracy, would adapt the prese 
ment to O ante eines: govern Mp “hey peit 
The Functionalist would bring all pe, Kj w st Cot 
rudely to heel with the lash of a dictate isms a f o iog a 
Inevitably, he is an advocate of a platings Whip, ne ph is 1S 
if not of a planned society, and therefore eon f A eg g7 nel 
socialistic, is likely to be Communist or peia ly | i j i ht., jons 
cist. Always he professes ardent belief in resicndl ø p i e ev 


but upon examination turns out to be interested only (9 jupo 
in bringing about a perfectly neat and scientifi 
adaptation of function to environment within a ah he regio 
and regimented national economy. For the loos gh U -alizatiODS, 
political groupings here called regions — more prop a SP cultur 
erly called sections by Turner —he has littl 

since he often does not know history ai dt 
spects it, and has no zest for tradition 
with their quite imponderable values. F 
of regional division would work on a t 


Di 


economic determinism. He would d s 
political boundaries, if necessary, to sec 
production units within areas adapted 
by collectivized agencies — or corporate 

Under a Functional regionalism, th 
cotton would be permitted only in; 
and the Delta of Mississippi, which 
chanical, large-scale cultivation. — 
might be allowed to continue th 
maple sugar, hay, and milk, but wi 
to raise hogs, since Vermont is no 


hogs are most efficiently raised - 


a 
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W corn. All cotton mills would be moved South, near 
ithe cotton, and all woolen mills would be placed m 
Brientific relation to sheep, say, near Western shee 
§ © ranches. Mining regions would mine, but could never 
ui raise sheep on the side. Regions would thus specialize 
M far more than they do now, but they would not be 
teref t at liberty to choose their specialties or to deviate from 
amy MISE or A them. The Planning Commission would regulate all. 
nt belie Pet © Such a regionalism is not American. It belongs to 
Ut to be; Mig Russia and other home-lands of the totalitarian state. 


Mii If American institutions should collapse, it might be 
gm enforced upon us. Yet even then it could hardly hope 
‘to succeed. It contradicts the prime force that has 
‘made the regions — their tendency, over and above 
‘economic specializations, to become autonomous units 
possessing whole cultures of their own, which often 
embody choices not economic at all. 
Between the Functionalist kind of regionalism and 
he Democratic kind which links up with a revived 
federalism lies a debatable ground occupied at pres- 
lt by a Rooseveltian experiment: the TVA. The 
mnessee Valley adventure in “regional planning 
i ybrid creation. Born by Federal enact- 
> an agent of the F ederal govern- 
1eless a “corporation”, operating 
hic, “functional” region that over- 
ical and so-called sovereign states, 
no direction by all or any of those 
he pitable, as lts “authority 
even, as their influence 
s concerned (that 1s, 
ın exert control only 
hrough the tedious 
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roundabout . 

Under a true Hea ain the Teeessional Epig], 

, ; ; A would po slatig 

istered, with the help of Federal mes o nik 
the region concerned. It would nye wc Ptiationg C 
terings of criticism it now receives teu ue the bp 
favored by the Federal government bie r gions Jeg, 
which must impotently watch the tees States 
their resources and population by a hatan A: iON 5 
eign” agency. As it stands, the DVA a a “for. 
ble projection of a planned, functional daa “SPongi. 
the midst of one of the most thoroughly dace Bh 
parts of the United States. It therefore does hd ae 
us very far in our search for the right kind of regional, 
ism. Like some other devices of the Roosevelt admin. 
istration, it suggests an unwillingness to discover the 
foundation upon which building may be permanent, 
Whether its design represents ignorance of American 
law, history, and circumstance, combined with wish- 
ful yearning toward a planned society, or a deliberate 


VIEw 


flouting of these things, I do not know. At 
It now perverts to some degree by hol | 
ises that may not be possible of fulfil 
When we come to democratic s zg 
at once that they divide into two gr 
may be undertaken within the prese 
the Constitution, and those that 
or even sweeping revision of the « 
Under the first head come inte 
which seventy have already been : 
gress. Such compacts have been the S 
orate study by political scientists. - 


i 


useful in special instances, as in th 
the Port of New York Autho 
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he general problem of the relation between regio 

and nation, since they touch only local fits id 
are likely to be attempted only under special] f 

orable circumstances. : ae 
A realignment or coalescence of states into re ional 
groups seems legally possible under Article ve Se 
tion 3, of the Constitution, which, though ne ativel 
worded, allows “states” to be formed “by a UR 
tion of two or more States, or parts of olis if 
their legislatures and Congress consent. Yet such 
coalescence, even if consented to by legislatures will- 
ing to vote themselves out of existence, would be 
nothing more than the substitution of a larger terri- 
orial state for several smaller ones. Unless accom- 


they have never joined. 
y is in Federal administration it- 
Reserve System, the decentraliza- 
ecent proposal to establish “little 
this order. Such steps, though 
unwieldiness of our Federal gov- 
ck of regional foothold, must be 
ly improvements in the sheer ef- 
al mechanism. They could easily 
centralization more effective than 
sional imperialism they would 


; for regional reform 
ions. Here at last 


ean 


Mii 
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treaties, alliances, and confederations among the figs ow” 
Sey 


eral states, and its rigidity in other Tespects mania | f he i of 
safeguards us against regional imperialism ia Nether K pi $ pal 
ishes regional autonomy, nor allows for any fs Api iO at wate 
except it be made by constitutional amen dient ae i it t0 aal 
means, therefore, is left but to operate upon the No | P reg? P 
toric document itself. e his. wi ‘Jat 


From many quarters have come suggestions f s ould drop 
the establishment of regional governments, either i yo" 
replace the states as seats of local government or to at A 
intervene between the states and the Federal govern- E Canada, t 
ment. Most of the authors of these suggestions, while - ' 
enthusiastic enough in drawing the outlines of the 


: e TT A e represen 
regional map, are not very specific in indicating how in : 1 the 
the reform is to be achieved; and, still worse, they — “th a ii 
generally fail to accompany their studies with any | MS precise a 


philosophy of the relation between Federalism and other scheme 
regionalism. Since they rarely go beyond sugge: : 
constitutional amendment as the means of re 
they cannot be blamed for a certain vaguene 
constitutional amendment to cover the situatiot 
would have to embody details and complica ons te 
an extent unknown in our experience. F or tha 
if for no other it could be drawn up only wit 
greatest difficulty, and would be ratified 
greater difficulty. pe 
In his recent book, The Need for C 9 
Reform, Mr. W. Y. Elliott puts the situatie 
different light. He advocates a syste: 
commonwealths to replace the states 
the Federal organism. His map of | 
while retaining as entities a few stat 
that are deemed already regions in 


h 


molt [427] 
otherwise fix upon groups of states that have natural 
affiliations: New England, the South Atlantic aa 
board, the lower Mississippi Valley, the Pacifi 
Coast, and so on — with, it should be noted le i 
ho toward small, economically related ae ie 
rather than toward large sections like the Öld ee 
_ These regional commonwealths would have te 
cameral legislatures of their own. The states SA | 
them would drop to the condition of administrative | 
units, remain, like the English counties, “rich de- 
positories of historical associations”. Like the prov- | 
inces of Canada, the regional commonwealths would 
be charged with the execution of Federal laws. They 
would be represented in a national House of Repre- 
sentatives on the basis of population. 
This precise and statesmanlike outline differs from 
ost other schemes in making the erection of regional ia 
m onwealths only one feature, if a necessary and Į 
egral feature, of a general process of constitutional } 
rm, the of which is to secure a genuine 
undertaken in the spirit of Mi 
is to affect all departments. 
made stronger and more re- | 
o dissolve Congress during his 
election. The composition | 
ged; some of its power is 
o be returned to the status 


“a body of elder states- pit 
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% would require a 


= 
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nothing less than a constitutional Convention 
Caesarism 1s to be checked, Mr. Elliott thin, 
vention an immediate necessity, Th 
the Constitution, he rightly thinks, ar 
friends”. The true friends are thos 
it from destruction by the Caesar 
revision before it is too late. 
Whatever else may be said of th 
argued proposal, there is no doubt 
our minds, as other schemes do not, 
possible and statesmanlike achievem 
dulls us with a cynical yielding to the grind of ab- 
stract force and blind accident. H the Constitution 
is to be rewritten, the drafting must be done by men 
who, like the Fathers of the original Constitution, 
believe in the power of humanity over circumstance, 
and can bring to the task of constitution-making 
something more than the statistical and technical 
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4 Bu ‘ 
t 
thinks tio f 
€ true ener: On. | 


e its san of 
e who woul his 
SOF the Lenin by 
is bold and well. 
that it quickeng 
WIth a sense of 
ent rather thm 


knowledge of the modern expert, and a great deal | 


more than the sleek political knowingness ` 
the average American politician’s substitute 
manship. The task requires men who 
and his colleagues were, at once lawy 
students of history, men of le ter 
world, and who have the “feel” 
situation as well as acquaintance 
spirit, if not the letter, of Mr. E 
indicate that he is of such a c 
are enough determined souls 
America, even though they be 
politicians and lobbyists, the 
constitution-making, and it 
contend for the privilege 


m responsible, 


vold prevent ae 


hing made once MC 
rewed growth of re 
ie Federal power, n 


‘cp or crush a 


the Sout 


ee ee 
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Nevertheless, attractive as Mr Elliott 429] 
aT | ation E have given. af the lott s plan is, the 
MWe description > |. 8! the course of re 
Wi erialism indicates its defects. As one reads 
ects that Mr. Elliott is less interested in regionalism 
or se than in remedying weaknesses in the national 
overnment. He wants a strong national government 
T provided it is also a responsible one, as the present 
tp one is not, and he concedes regional commonwealths 
Mit, as a better basic unit than states. If we can get re- 
ty. È gional reform in no other way, let it come in Mr. 
f Elliotts way. But under this strong government, how- 
“ever responsible, however more truly Federal, what 
would prevent the old regional combinations from 
being made once more? What would forestall a re- 
newed growth of regional imperialism and its use of 
he Federal power, now made stronger than ever, to 
andicap or crush a dissenting region, left in a solid 
inority as the South long has been — as the North- 
t may now conceivably be left. 
a: n offers no safeguard against such 
dly does more than recognize the 
le, casual, passing phrase about 
o”, With his eye fearfully alert 
of Caesarism in the form of per- 
dictatorship, he still forgets the 
lly ruinous to true Federalism 


| Federal mask, may also play 


gional 
he sus- 


hs are to serve as the basis 
we must provide against 
constitutional convention 
devising the right safe- 
for it to under- it 
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take — perhaps, ultimately, the mo t 

of all, since on its successful accompli an tay, Wyo 
hang the decision as to whether the Unite die Might i "ae p 
fly apart in angry contest or be bóund S: will de 
levelling and militant Caesarism that Mr, p € the |M ye 


or, escaping these disasters, achieve the |; k cay W o l 
tional union which, if not more perfect Bee. Na. | yh 0 of 
American traditions and realities, Still suit Pape SO | 

It would be immodest for a la w, paking 


yman to make the | he 


positive suggestions that ought to come from the om’ 


trained student of government. The layman cannot ts, 9° 
do much more than show what is to be safeguarded | fug 
and against what. | | hge that the I 

The regions need a safeguard against imperialism | tt, it comes C 
at two points: first in their economic pursuits, since 
on these they depend for the security which, in Mr: 


Elliott’s opinion, Americans now desire more pass Me 

ately than equality; and second, in their cultur ufs”, except į 

social institutions, which, in the South espe Wea lower ta) 

have suffered from outside domination. eee. dnted through | 
The “greatest free trade area in the world” 7 0n enterin 

not only to be “decentralized” (for decet ct N 

alone is not enough) but also subdivided | d What ie _ 


terest of regional reciprocity. There 
daries which the exploiting agents w1 1 pa 
difficulty and not without penalty 1t 

missions of exploitation. Under the 
ent Federal law no discrimination i 
but the existence of regions wit 
tually gives full legal standing to th 
vantage, amounting to a right of © 

imperializing region holds over the 
a lawful means of abolishing this | 
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pol 


“not ask for “inter-regional 
ense that, “if the South should 
n the other regions, goods im- 
uth would have to pay an extra 
e Other regions operating under 


haps — the layman can ven- 
iving the regional common- 
sncies that would despoil 
to regulate “foreign” 
pt national monop- 


suard educa- 
] interests and 
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tures; power for the South to 
social system without the furtive evasi ols 
lence to which it is now driven whe EH ý l r 
weapons of Federal legality; power for ae at wich | peel at © 
and the Southwest to do likewise with their Wr est 
problems, power for the Middle West and th race 
South to curtail or prevent the absentee te Deep 
i nersh 

of their farm lands by Wall Street Speculators or 1 
their own expatriates, retired to the luxury of a 
dena and Los Angeles; and power for the Nonie 
if it so wishes, to protect its union labor against 
Southern cheap labor. For there must be full reci 
procity, and powers allowed to one region must be 
allowed to all. That point must be clear. The mani | 
no patriot who would regard such measures as re 
taliatory — who would want to see the Northeast 
crushed and penalized, like the South seventy yeas | 
ago, and left an impotent and uncontributing part of jy 
the nation. In the attempt to right 

should not end by upsetting it, and, 
great saying about not drawing 
a whole people, we should 
beneficences as well as er 


Preserve Its ee 


burning sense of wrong wh 
would inflict it if the turn ¢ 
Federalism should permit 
fully take the risk of any 
selves. E. 

If power to tax and 
power for regional gover 
other measure, guaran 
ble? Shall the regio 
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Fero power in certain instances, some modern equiva- 
Bent of Calhoun's principle of nullification? That is 
WB yorth considering. But at any rate, devices and pow- 
ers of the kind enumerated, added to the New Fed- 
‘eralism described by Mr. Elliott, would give our 
WP political institutions an organic relation to our na- 
tional life. Yet who, whether layman or expert, 
seeing how event follows upon event, upsetting cal- 
culation, will refuse to admit that his gravest calcula- 
| yp.) tions will not look ridiculous next month, or next 
nSt bp year? Knowing this, the provident calculator must 
we label his suggestion as the railroad labels its train 
shedules: Subject to change without notice! 
ut though the suggestion may change, the analysis 
le situation will not change very soon, for the 
tions described are too deeply rooted in Ameri- 
ite to be altered with every passing circum- 
; Anc the suggestions given, though speculative 
1i e firm enough in purpose and certain 
ction to mark a road of exploration. 
rly prospect of change, too, is a princi- 
ty well have the final place in this dis- 
ywed out in American life, it would 
/ much of the necessity for new 
ernment. It has two parts, which 
|: first, it is the nature of industrial 
nopoly, and high finance to 
jalize; and a region which 
ns is by that fact driven 
of one sort or another; 
ll business, well-dis- 
1 regime to stay at 
ims. The region: 


po 
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that specializes in these things, or that 


3 2 £ ° Š y a 
with its industry in fair proportions, is ą ances them 


bor, not desiring conquest. Whatever restorec “Sh 

property, fosters agrarianism, and curtails ex, “S smal pet” 

industrialism is on the side of regional autonomy pe 9S 
if 


we had a fair balance of this sort ip America’; 
possible that the Old Federalism, with very "ah ot have 
changes, would suffice our modern purposes, mall sigon ave 
But, so firmly intrenched is the ancient enemy of | us dae 
all good balance, it is possible that regionalism mug fp saying f] 
be called in as one of the means of dislodging him. gsrengtl 0 
If a given region is too hard pressed, if it is denied | is sreagth is | 
recourse, if it is irritated by an assumption of superior | al is bound U 
piety, then regionalists will think of the old watch | etal leader 
word, independence. Independence, signifying as it |t mt Funday 
does the end of colonialism, is a sacred word in 
can history. Among other thin 
land and the region belong to i 
there, and that they x 


own consent. AE i ; 


i 


À The Christianity of Modernism 


A 
A | CLEANTH Brooks, JR. 


| | l HE War between science and religion is over. A 
B haps it was an unnecessary war — perhaps it nee 
Peer have been fought. In any case, the proponents 
pf religion have been defeated; they have been worse 
shan defeated; they have been converted. 
i) In saying this, I am not underestimating the pres- 
pent strength of F undamentalism. It is still strong. But 
fis strength is located predominantly in rural areas 
_}, gnd is bound up with an older generation. The in- 
A ttiRellectual leaders of Protestantism, almost to a man, 
e not Fundamentalists; and Fundamentalism, de- 
rived of leaders, it is safe to predict, will not be able 
survive the present intellectual climate. 
Ine can be, and perhaps should be, thoroughly 
pathetic with the Liberal Protestant in his uncon- 
ls capitulation to the enemy. As a man and as a 
A s coveted intercourse with other intel- 
is naturally found the cruder aspects 
m repugnant. Moreover, he has be- 
mscious of the hiatus existing between 
erests of modern America and spe- 
interests. At his best, therefore, he 
le close alliance between the Church 
I am not forgetting that many of 
s still repose in a sturdy uncon- 
Screpancies existing between a 
nd Mr. Hoover’s enlightened 
the number of Protestant 
th the status quo is much 
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larger than most people believe, and it j 
larger. And it is with this group — a an StOwin 
contains not only the intellectuals but ple Which 
most sincere spirits—that the future of N Of the 
Protestantism rests. merican ] 
The Liberal Protestant’s repudiation of Fd 
mentalism on the one hand and of the statys ips i 
the other ought to allow us to see his religion d 
in some purity, naked and unencumbered. And what 
one sees immediately raises the question: can Protes- 
tantism possibly survive another reformation without 
becoming reformed out of existence — that is, re- 
formed out of existence as a religion? This last ref- | 
ormation has indeed come very close to leaving the 
Liberal Protestant up in the air. His position has thus 
far been primarily negative: in theology, emphasis on 
accommodating religion to science; in ethics, empha- | 
sis on a radical criticism of the present-day economic 
system. And as between the two, morals have been 
much more heavily emphasized than pare ite. 
Sermons and articles are full of this sort of t 
“some other set of economic ideals wich 
more Christian”, “if necessary, Caj 
radically modified”, “is Communist 
Christianity?” os 
As the position becomes m 
ward a Christian socialisn 
here again it is vague. Ar 
that is vague — the rel: 
secular and temporal po 
applied, one may predic 
will make room for the Cor 
aspect of Christianity seem 


Ta 


, 
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fit rather easily into the Communistic. scheme. But 
Christianity. has historically included:much more than 
a sociology. And if Christianity and Communism :seem 
to square easily with each other in their concern for 
the oppressed and exploited, an examination of ‘the 
Pronouncements of Liberal Protestantism will :reveal 
very frail defences against non-Christian. attitudes ‘on 
other relationships. ‘For :present-day Protestantism ‘is 
so far secularized already ` thatit -would under pres- 
sure be rather-easily forced into:the rest of :the pat- 
tern. One may sum up as follows: in:Protestantism’s 
emphasis on the social gospel, in its regenerated zeal 
and earnestness about the conditions in -which men 
live, is it proposing: to carry out a ‘Christian program, 
or has it, under .the influence of our contemporary 
scientific climate, become :merely.a » socio-political 
program? The: question is a serious. one: and itis asked 
seriously out of a great deal of respect -for the sin- 
cerity of those religious leaders ‘who have ‘had to 
brave the disfavor of their wealthy, ‘big-business 
parishioners. 

An answer to this question involves, of course, a 
definition of religion and implies a particular: position 
on:the relation of :religion ito ‘science. Perhaps it °1s 
best:to indicate briefly and rapidly what the swriter’s 
position on ‘that matter is; for, however obvious ‘the 
following : propositions ‘may ‘be, Liberal Protestantism 
Is Not acting :upon a realization of them. ‘Clarity as 
well .as honesty dictates a ‘brief exposition of -the 
point. 

In the first place, 
lying assumptions. They 
And in the second place, 


science -cannot prove?’ its under- 
must be, literally, assumed. 
science has nothing ‘to say 


a" | 

oe | 
k & ‘ 
| ———_— e ee 
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about values. Science always prefaces its akh 
tions with an 7f: if you want this result, thee cP 
this means. Science is quite properly technic take 
chief to civilization: it defines the means to be ane 
ployed for the attainment of various objectives he 
it cannot be the pilot. It cannot — as science — m i 
the objectives. That is the function of religion, if K 
ligion is to have any function at all. And religion oe 
be roughly defined — one aspect of it at least — a5 hi 
system of basic values which underlies a civilization 
Liberal Protestantism, however, in its anxiety to live 
amicably with science, has schooled itself upon a 
scientific discipline almost exclusively. The discipline 
is ultimately inapplicable to religion and has worked | 
it much positive injury. That injury can perhaps be 
most clearly displayed by contrasting the scientific | 
discipline with the discipline of art, a discipline to 
which Protestantism is historically antipathetic, and 
which the typical Liberal Protestant pastor lacks. X 
I prefer to contrast art with science rather than 
merely religion with science for a particular reason 
The qualities which art shares with religion ate 
those which Liberal Protestantism throug ; 
tion of science has lost. For the 
contrast between religion an 
clear nor emphatic. To sa 
far lost its conception of 
to make it understand what 
most cruel thing that one co 
am availing myself of the p 
(perhaps to the limit) in spea 
and I am serious; and I wan 
In using the term art, I 
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sonceptions. I obviously do not me 
and frivolous decoration. My critic; 
gm is not that it lacks a properly 
asteful church architecture, I am using art in the 
sense of a description of experience which is concrete 
where that of science is abstract, Many-sided where 
hat of science is necessarily one-sided, and which 
mvolves the whole personality where science onl 

involves one part, the intellect. These are qualities 
which are essential to worship, and a religion without 
worship is an anomaly. It deserves — if only to keep 


1 


the issues clear — another name. Religion is obviously 


an by art empty 
sm of Protestant- 
restful ritual or a 


more than art. A religion is anchored to certain su- 
preme values, values which it affirms are eternal, not 
merely to be accepted for the moment through a 
‘willing suspension of disbelief”. But a religion which 
acks the element of art is hardly a religion at all. 
The injury done by the prevailing scientific disci- 
line reveals itself ominously in many a Liberal ser- 
ion. In the first place, science attempts an intellec- 
lal exposition. This can never be purely intellectual, 
course, but complete purity is its goal. The argu- 
Mt is convincing in so far as the scientist can clear 
self of all emotional factors, all value considera- 
S, all that might make the conclusion arrived at 
mally attractive to him. The sermon cannot 
‘avail itself of such conditions, and yet the 
id ten forces itself into just such 
o a lecture. It reveals a re- 
stion of science. 
attempts to conquer 
a gains, and then 
areas. Science 1s 


‘ 
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not only abstract but progressive. But if the Ch: i j! jal 

tian affirmations are in any sense eternal (qualif Tis. | i i 
term as you will), they are not Points to be A j 

doned in favor of new truth, new discoveries Th i 
Search for God” is all very well for a party of a | j eo 
ligious explorers; it hardly does for a Church which fi 
maintains that it has found Him. 

If there is to be a search at all, it will have to be (fea 
search in something of the sense in which the pod l Ti 
explores himself in relation to the truth, pondering |)” 
over it, relating it to various sets of conditions, but 
returning to it and working back to it as to a center 
rather than regarding it as a point on a line along 
which he continually advances. Here again Liberal 
Protestantism finds itself in a quandary. Granting ac- 
ceptance of the truth, what does it have to give? For 
the sinner, one may assume that it does have some- 
thing. To the average congregation of “converted” it 
often finds itself with nothing further to offer. 
this is perhaps the explanation for the Liberal P 
tant pastor's offering book reviews, nt € 
sociology, etc. — more often than 
in lieu of worship. ate 

In the third place, and o 
science is man-centered an 
Russell is right, ultimately, i 
knowledge”. And it is power-! 
because it has Man as its poin 
the handle into his hands so t 
formation. If religion is a | 
information, it is hardly i 
It cannot be put to use —r 

science can be. And reli 
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man-centered in the same sense in which science is. 
AE To illustrate from art, the artist attempts something 
of a rapprochement with the universe outside him. 
MP Laying aside the practical motive, he tries to bring 
WP pis interests into terms with larger, more universal 


by, P interests. 
ETAN i Liberal Protestantism, on the basis of the books and 
Yeu iP arcles which its leaders produce and the sermons 
ME which they preach, is pretty thoroughly man-cen- 
% ty tered, as a matter of emphasis at least. The fatherhood 
ip, of God, one feels, is no longer the correlative of the 
P brotherhood of man. The brotherhood of man tends 
become an exclusive end in itself. There is little 
wonder that the most positive affirmation which Lib- 
ral Protestantism can make is apt to be some form 
f socialism. 
One may illustrate this matter from The Christian 
mtury, again expressing all sympathy for it and a 
dd deal of thoroughly well-deserved praise. It is 
trongest and most admirable of the Liberal Prot- 
it as the strongest, it sets forth 
undamental weakness of the 


Str Ni 


cs, politics, and related matters 
and full. On these topics ıt 


es very favorably with, The 
Nation. It refuses to be lulled 
ailing order is Christian in 
it criticizes affairs, da- 
and fearlessly. 

shes is very weak, 
weak also. The 
rn veneer) is 
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for the most part full of eas 
mental prettification, and Over-simplified ; 
The revival of interest in the great reli in a 
of England in the seventeenth century le Otry P 
poetry of this weekly untouched — there stdin a the 1 
any crude imitations. not even hs 
The point is not that Liberal Pr 
new and up-to-date poems to quote in its Sund 
morning sermons. If this were all, the Matter via | 
be a thoroughly superficial one. The fundamenti Mar 
point is this: religionists who can be satisfied with KA 
poor religious poetry can hardly have a very rich 1a 
and complex worship. The weakness in poetry points |. 
to and helps explain a corresponding weakness in 
theology. I am not trying to force a choice of e 
tremes here. I am not asking that Protestantism 
come Buddhistic in meditation 
Rather, I am pointing out that i 
tian Century mirrors a group, 
far along the road to seculari 
terests lie, to paraphrase the Sc 
heart also. And judged by ‘ 
the hearts of the leaders of L 
in the realm of temporal affai 
This is, of course, the fu : 
the rise of the liturgical relig 
After discounting the cases € 
of those who wish to reti 
world into the peace of a 
liturgical religions have so 
vanced Protestantism wou 
It expects to remain a 1 
Communism sets ou 


y Moralizatio 


otestantism lack 
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‘es, and, more than that, leisure in which man may 
: pen ably develop his mind and aesthetic faculties. 
Pe vides them at a price of course. But in propor- 
| sion 3S Protestantism becomes a mere humanitarianism 
AY (or by emphasis a humanitarianism) it will have less 
and less to disagree with in such a program, less and 
jess to offer 1m addition to such a program, and even 
+. maintains its reservations, in a time of crisis 
hose scruples will be entirely too flimsy to stand. 
fo repeat what has been said earlier in this essay, 
e real issue comes down to this: if the Christian 
Jues are true, if they are worth adhering to, shall 
y determine the civilization; or shall the economic 
er into which we drift determine our values by 
wing to us whatever values such an economic 


he modern world of finance capitalism 
-a Christian civilization; but is the 
left the only alternative? And if 
the past compromised often and 
a rapprochement with the left 
es too? This last question may 
oting from the conclusion of a 
ristian Century entitled “Must 
ism?” The author there 
‘of a social philosophy” on 

ristianity might agree: 


ly by organ- 


T 
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3. Ihe issue as to whether this can be do p rf aS 
rests with man—or rather with God ee eff 
power which only man seems to 
realizing his situation and molding 


+ 


stay 


CCtivey f j CF 
possess af cone Ma 
nearer to his dee Hi i J 
The last sentence 1S particularly revealin ? if F 
curious power of molding situations to man’s Tha if d 4 
would seem to be science, not the Chtistian a f fi i 
though perhaps the Communist God. The author mt if 
cludes by stating that the‘ Christian in acceptin Con / 
munism “need not sacrifice -his Christianity, for hae (6 
in its pure form has always ‘promised -that one day 4 
the lowly will be exalted and the proud and powerful . 
br ought ‘ down”. i i d ‘oh yr 
The phrase, “in its pure form’, obvioush 
question. he pure form is arrive 
which involves disregarding ar 
statement that “My kingdom 
‘The old, troubled. questionin 
man capable of sin and evil, re 
form of anguished. complaint 
now that we have the technical } 
sin impossible. ii. 


‘The article is a rather ext 
enough example of ‘Protestant 
out of existence — becoming co: 
If the Christian assumptions. 
tian theologian and pastor, ~ 
think, can hardly have an 
If, on the other hand, the 
merely humanitarians in se 
are perhaps right, but 
any ‘historical sense of the 
esty calls for the admissi 
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p CH i l d 
y to the left is apparently honest an 


c j r 
The ‘aes do not propose to inveigh against i 
S 


l courageo" f these grounds. But I do not believe that 
hy Won either © hope of a Christian civilization in any 
\ it holds he the term. It is all very well for Prot- 
WP strict sense become commendably zealous in render- 
\ at ane the things that are Caesar’s; but in 
ing un 


te h 
th 


Ny 
i Ts zeal it has come very close to slighting God. And 
Ws Tiberal Protestant perhaps needs to be reminded 
W E m followers of Marx will be quite as jealous 
) in claiming their dues as Caesar himself. 
Unless Liberal Protestantism is prepared to be a 
religion, it is a superfluity and had better allow itself 
be absorbed into one of the movements which 
material well-being of man first, willing to 
this through collectivization, the liqui- 
rtain classes, and whatever else may be 
But perhaps enough has been said in the 
pages to indicate that a religion may be 
and inevitable after all; that civilizations 
ot on ethical societies, but on religions; 
unism itself is in this sense a religion, 
me materialistic religions and one of 
Man, burdened with the infirmities 
€ of Communism to realize it- 
deed, on the fact that it is a 
t makes a claim to authority, 
nal allegiance, and that it 
who hope to short-cut to 
nism will find them- 
non-Christian ele- 
as little hope for 
eral Christianity. 
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It would be a heartening sight if Li 
tantism could get over its sense of infe 
abandon its attempt to kee 


bera] 

P Up with the Hyco 
and Jeanses and Marxes, and could attem ide Ikan 
its basic function, that of a religion, INTA realiz 


necessitate a return to the crudities of Funda 


Jamena. 
n age of relativities than | 


ooo 


ism, unless one believes, in a 
belief in an absolute is crude. It would not Necessit 

the suppression of the social gospel, though it won 
involve deciding what sort of social gospel js Chris- 
tan and what is not. It would not demand cessation W 


; ma | he. ach were | 
of a radical criticism of the present economic order, the eae 
though it would involve relating that criticism toa | lat communist, 


% 


positive conception of a Christian society, 

I am not certain that Protestantism has such a rally 
as this in it. If it has, probably the greatest obstacle 
it will have to overcome is the all-pervading economic 
determinism embedded in such a phrase as “You cant 


turn back the clock.” For the r ovements which seem 


order will probably bear this | 
on the political and econo: 11C 
ing to the sacredness of huma 
freedom of the will by resto 
posal may sound Quixotic 
this is a measure of the; 
If Libera] Protestantism 
modern mind, if it has b 
economic determinism, 
the freedom of the 
indeed, 


Property and Tactics 


Part II 


HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


ye first article of this series* criticized the means 
used or proposed by Belloc and Chesterton for 
romoting small property, concluding that attacks 
upon the present social order and mere denunciation 
of the rich were likely to promote not distributism 
M put communism. Since G. K. Cs reply (in his 
Weekly) has not yet fully come to hand, the present 

micle will not deal with it but will consider how the 


gram proposed is simple: prohibit usury and 
he Just Price. It is also practical, for it can 
mediaeval society as an example of success 
- Nor does it involve revolutionary agita- 
nsible men are determined to end. 

with usury as simpler than the Just 
efore capable of being dealt with more 


eans interest higher than the rate 
the civil law. In New York 
rate is six per cent on loans to 
O corporations may charge as 
‘is willing to pay. This meaning 


most purely modern ideas 
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The earlier and broader meaning was defineg 
the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 as follows. a by j 
is the charging of any interest Whatsoever 4, at i 
economically unproductive loan — of which the al an i 
cal instances were loans for building churches oa x 
waging wars — or the charging of such high interak 
on a productive loan as to destroy the productiviț of 
that loan to the borrower. If you took away all the 
borrower’s profit under the guise of interest you were 
a usurer. i 

The term interest as distinguished from usu R | 
originated in an error typical of the late-mediaeyal | 
scholastic philosophers, They said: here is 4 fello ¢ 
with money to invest. He can put it into some enteri) 
prise from which, given the conditions of the in 
t a certain percent: 


of profit. On the other ha { uld he lend - 


~~ 


Bik 

TO) 
A 
“a 


a part of the profit whicl 
made on a commercial investn 
legally seize the goods of d 
profits of money-lending 

of business ventures it 
for lenders to charg o5 
they might have made br 
It is fair for them to char: 
senting a part of that ) 
terest — that which KA 
interest, 


It has taken the m 
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SP pe faw in this a argument, And yet as 
Ee a che severe EREN Francis Bacon, a man 
fi arermediate between a mediaeval and the modern 
\Eyorld, saw the point clearly. In his essay “Of Usury” 
Whe wrote: “For the usurer being at certainties and al] 
NP others at uncertainties, at the end of the game most of 
‘the money will be in the box.” In other words, usu 
ga device for concentrating wealth in the hands cf 
~ J qsurers. 
| Taking the word usury in the old and full sense of 
unearned interest, its injustice and its inevitable 
breakdown in the long run can be shown either by 
tract arguments or by the colossal object lesson 
w before the world. 
he favorite traditional argument was that of it- 
ney does not breed money. Whereas animals 
will reproduce their kind so that an owner of 
Nas a right to their natural increase, the pro- 
y of money is no part of its nature but de- 
entirely upon the use to which it is put. Mere 
bits of metal, or paper, or what-not, cannot 
dren. Of themselves they are of no use to 
d or buildings are. All the money in the 
eep its owner from starving or 
lone in a wilderness. Its power 
ay d services, which is its value, 
, founded upon its immense 
change. [he usurious idea 
est is therefore un- 


ose an English 
can cent had 
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been lent at four per cent interest 
years ago, that the interest had been regularly n.. 
and the lender had “compounded” the inthe aid, 
lending it also at the same rate at the end ae 

ear. In a hundred years the sum would have w 
pled by more than fifty, in two hundred year | 
more than two thousand five hundred, in three h i 
dred years by nearly a hundred and twenty-nin | 
thousand! "i v 
Since usury is both unnatural and absurd, why did Y 
it not sooner break down in practice? The historical 1 
inquiry is limited to the ancient Roman Empire and ¥ 
to modern Christendom because practically all other W" 
societies known to history knew what usury is, for- 
bade it, drove it under ground, and limited it by every 
means in their power. Rome tolerated it, and that 
toleration was a chief cause of the gradual decay of 
ancient civilization falsely called the “fall” of the Ro- 
man Empire. Modern usury is not much more that 
nine or ten generations old, its full development 
much more recent. Calvin, the first Christian theolo- 
gian to defend it, died in 1564. In his Essays, pu? 
lished in 1597, Francis Bacon, a man who Loa : 
novelty, in his utilitarian mater N 
founders of modernism, but n 
derstood and valued much 
Bacon, I say, gravely dout 
good or no. The great B 
founded until 1609, the E 
1694, the first Bank of D 

Usury survived with 
cause of the age of e 
centuries until our o 


three hun deg | 


hag te” a e 
ta, deg N PROPERTY AND TACTICS [451] 
, te at aie i sive and intensive: extensive through the settle- 
; Suh ` hę ant of new, previously “PLY countries, intensive 


Veountries, also provided a social safety valve. Men 
ith little capital except healthy bodies and stout 
da phearts might become rich and were sure of personal 
independence on free land at or near the frontier. 
Inder these exceptional conditions the gilded ship 
fusury long enjoyed fair winds and smooth seas. 
Even so, that ship was unseaworthy and careened 
lly to any cross-puff of wind. The rate of expan- 
| was jagged, and each sharp depression was both 
fu ngerous. In all human affairs there must 
1¢ rhythm, up and down, but usury 
ery rise and fall of economic activity. 
ised because lenders who will have a 
h principal and interest, whether the 
or not, will be less cautious in lending; 
worse because debtors lose their 
‘then thrown on the market to be 
etch, thus depressing all values. 
ducer not subject to debt at 
y scratch along somehow; 
The nineteenth and the 
‘ull of such disasters, 
se in real wealth — 
up the slack. 
of the frontier, 
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the lavish American lendin of t ; 
to bring about such a ania fee Oom l 
world has never seen. To say this is by aad aS the li 
justify the European defaulters, Since eve ae to | 
War was financed usuriously by internal a ere th 
international loans, the European Allies had ‘nig ag j 
to saddle extra burdens upon the American t Tight ie 
except upon the untenable assumption that ther (Me 
been unselfishly fighting for American interests bef y id 
the United States declared war. Let us content onl m “ 
selves with noting the immensity of the repudiation, LADT B 
Not only have the promises of the Allies to Americy iw è 
been broken, the holders of Russian and German Be 
bonds have been wiped out, while most of the value 4” 
has been taken from the bonds of | 
lies. If you will add to all this the 
tions in Europe and the two Americ 
to understand what has happene 
people who doubt whether repudiati 
one can only wonder what p 
have been inhabiting. ie 
Yet the moral of this colossal an 
ject lesson, together with all the 
last hundred years, has passed al 
John Maynard Keynes truly ce 
debt to America usurious, thi 
whatsoever of his conversion to 
For want of evidence to the c 
to believe that he merely 
enough to beat the Ameri 
been other isolated voices. 
an American eccentric n 
some of whose other m 


n 


} 
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an — partly saw what usur L453] 
n da 


rofessional wit, Will Rogers, once ted 
ed against 


R 


Bry 
the P 
br as follows: 
F [r’s not supply and demand, it’: ; 

pot the world by the ears. 5 old man interest that’s 
© What would be the matter with thi 
tically everybody s predon la thst Satta pees 
There can’t be over a dozen men in the w a off? 
s ed more than they owe, so you ten. a are 
er ey and besides if you do give them a ae 
Br W i they had everybody else doin o EOI 
Biases o if to 9 per ceni 
youldn’t hurt the ot 

Eiin. others long for they would soon 


out changing its nature. Cancel all 
itors if you like; if your law will 
d tribute on money lent, the weary 
over again. 
medy for usury be found? Dif- 
ne present writer answers yes. 
ds used to issue bonds with 
“here seems no reason why 
ing the payment of un- 
naking body decided 
jody of opinion could 
nge and to support 
here is nothing 
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shall be issued within our territory, 


l h nor will We 4 i 
longer compel the payment of such interest on pI i f 
hereafter issued outside our territory,” edy dry 
there would be borderline cases in which the Course Py 


would have to decide whether interest had RE if H 


j 
i re (p 
earned or no; such cases arise out of every lay ad ye! 
the sun. ) er 


To bring about the enactment of such a law, op; spp? 
ion would first have to be prepared. The question pon 
what people and how many would have to be con. fo? 
verted to the truth about usury before anything could W0 
be done, would be answered differently according to silt 
the constitution of the state itself. In a dictatorial uted 
country for instance it would be enough to convince | 
the dictator. In any case the vast influence of 
banks would be hostile. They would figh 
lives, or what they would think to be- 
ing all forms of “propaganda” to mi 
issue. Against this, however, could D 
forces of truth and conviction. Once 


the innumerable victims of usury hav 
of the arguments in favor of unearne 
the heart of the matter. It is idle to 
most loans are productive, it is was 
whether any given loan be so or | 
anything which would dry up cr 
the standard of living. The obvious ansv 
that opponents of usury were out to stl 
credit by pruning out the unsour 
_ Certain points of expediency 
ing. The country which first ur 
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X 
y i might not have to fear armed attack such as 
EAN f English invasion of Egypt in 1882 t 

the 


da O insure pay- 
f the Khedive’s bonded debt. But such a coun- 


0 
À = ‘ould do well to be strong enough to resist 
‘ 


shacever forms of pressure might be attempted by 


other countries where bankers still controlled govern- 
ment. Again, an anti-usurious country might be handi- 
capped in war through having denied itself the power 
NY to float interest-bearing war loans. Also the transition 
WD from a get-rich-quick economy, alternately swollen 
by excessive credit and punctured by disaster, to more 
secure and stable arrangements would have to be sup- 
ported by workers and savers as against speculators. 
_ To mention speculators is to approach the second 
art of our subject, the Just Price. 
‘That there is injustice to consumers in charging 
0 high r a thing and to producers in throw- 
€ market too cheap is an idea as old 
vhich will remain while society en- 
s had occasion to say: “I paid too 
at because I had to have it, but 
’ Today we call charging too 
and the extremer forms of price- 


For ‘Many centuries, from the 
me to a few generations ago, 
ice in prices was far more 
of morals insisted upon 
hed its violation. Where 
eanized in associations 

E. was to stabilize 
f quality. The 
ty in Western 
ly settlements 


i 
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on the Atlantic coast of what are n op OP mit 
States. But with tme, as old religious fae the bite it oP iit 

over social life, it weakened eas lost po ol oon. g 
and pract p Wer | o rep Haa S 

eared. eae disap, i! wih rou 

i The idea which replaced the Just Price ve dang” cul 

the market is always right”. In other Words, ot that | it? i the nse, 
tions of completely selfish men, all taki the ace Jj p d fall 18 


ble advantage in their own individ self. posk g an dream¢ 
were thought to benefit society. This Hinson ne f 
like the tolerance of usury, was a child of the i ‘ a f deeply sto 
expansion. By letting producers compete freely the ‘ necessarily a SPC! 
stupid nineteenth century believed that prices would | yesee vast econon 
progressively fall, thus favoring consumers, while in. merely lucky gam 
dustry and improved methods would be stimulated» | Asin the case « 
that producers could continue to profit notwithstand- | pho have benefite: 
ing the, theoretically continuous, fall in prices. In } sstem untouched, 
practice this overlooked both the economic power of 


producers and their strong desire to combine, together “will merely f 
with the disastrous effects of cut-throat com wal | "00 better È 
where that could really be brought about. piir” Bete a 
in prices was neither regular nor coni a wE 4 rohib; X 


extent that it took place it was usual 
anced — often more than counterbal 
gressive deteriorations in quality. ae 
became a byword. A conspicuo 
deterioration is in the matter 0 
wills show our ancestors expec 
that article of clothes for life : 
to their children. But where 
do this? Meanwhile in spit 
compel free competition, 1 
under the power of mono} I 
what-not, based on illegal * 
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;onopolies often exist expressly to “freeze out” 

W P> ompetitors, and are never subject to the same 
a responsibility as the old guilds. i 

l P reanwhile, in so far as a free market was achieved 
at dangerously increased price instability and 
A it the insecurity of the average man. Instead of 
pow steady fall in prices of which nineteenth-century 
3 kn omists dreamed, the course of prices was jagged, 
far less regular than saw-teeth, and every sharp point 
‘eat deeply into the general welfare. A free market 
iş necessarily a speculator’s market; everywhere today 
“we see vast economic power wielded by men who are 


y lucky gamblers. 


merel 


Yi 


in the case of usury, it is idle to attack those 


ited by the system while leaving that 


ed. If you rob or kill the successful 
today but do not enforce the Just Price 


nd yourself dealing with a second 


ust Price is not so simple in theory 
7: a little study will usually show 
n be productive or not, whereas 
to the question of a fair price. 
‘price must necessarily be based 
, which varies enormously 
ere is also the question 


xury can hardly be- 


sires a diamond, 


ll. Correspond- 
eak, so that 
1 not live, 
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there seems no good reason wh 


ri l 
up for the benefit of people a vane kept 1 
chosen to enter a luxury trade. ~ Derately | 

Since this is so, the re-establishment of th i 
Price should come about somewhat different] e Just 7, 
the prohibition of usury. As in the case of mee | from | 
first thing is the recognition of the truth: if pre ie 
far too much or far too little fo Me 


a we 3 r an article þe wron 
ike stealing from either consu Er 
g mers or producers, then 


the question becomes one of procedure. If on the other ©. 
hand “the market is always right”, and every possible i e 
price advantage should be taken by those who have s% 

the power, then there is no more to be said. The 
writer will assume that practically no one desires 
either profiteering or cut-throat competition, but that 
all desire a greater stability of prices than now e 


Indeed this strong desire for greater price s al 
has bred some strange proposals. Some have sugg 


. 


stability through currency-tinkerin, 
quially by the use of “funny money” u 
sounding name of a “managed 
so many other modernist notions, tl 
simple, verbally attractive, and cot D et 
ble. Its sponsors say: let an index of 
at regular intervals. If in gener 
be falling, let more paper toke 
be put into circulation until 
ment is changed. If on the co 
then let paper tokens be wit 
until prices have fallen s tL 
the argument let it be suppo 
incorruptible men could bé 


$ 18 IC 
vane 
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' ten then the thing would be amazingly 

e „nd complex. At the moment the writer has 
pe him an index of a few commodity prices pub- 
pefore a New York bank for the information of 
Y rs, The different items are as follows: 


i y 
t 
fi 


a 
| SK 


of the eleven commodities are quoted 
rent prices, the total number of prices 
teen. That for pig iron is already a com- 
ollow four other composite figures: 
modity index which takes the fig- 
ne hundred; Bradstreet’s wholesale 
) hundred point being given, the 
trial Commission’s average em- 
hundred point based on an 

es for 1925-26 and -27; and 
Industrial Board’s average 
923 figures for its hun- 
der in a thousand, no 


f affairs, can understand 


y 


4 
g0 
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the true bearing of a quarter of the fore bin i yo Ji 
The rest would have to join the writer in bee terms gf A 9s 
the couplet which Byron hurled at Worda "ing | if gfi! 
“Excursion”: Sword 4 10 y l 
0 
And he who understands it would be able | ich f uc 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel, | ø r Al 
( . i „haf 
And yet this brief table with its eighteen | i yl inst 


however esoteric and mysterious, hardly ae pe ther, 
show what currency “managers” would have to do es 
They would have to decide. first, how many com. g 
modities to take into account; second, the relative im. 
portance of different grades and localities within each 
commodity; third, the relative importance of each 
commodity as a whole against all the others; fourth, 
the current supply of and demand for : 
against currency. When such a body ` 
be directly responsible for the vast inju 
hardships unavoidable under such a sy: 
bers would be shining targets for assassi 
Note next that any generalized and ł 
to price stability within a country would E 
balanced by the wildest instability 
exchange. Since the world price of 
tes necessarily and vastly influences 
price, the would-be managers of nati 
would be working against thems 
sound, 7. e., metallic, currencies & 
aged currencies as the presenti 
practicable. Were all sound c 
then national managed currenci 
ternational bedlam. i 


Finally, ideal wisdom and i 
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< The enormous complexity of currency manage- 
p. ould make the managers more immune to in- 
men ad and intelligent criticism than any priesthood 
fo ever Was. Their irresponsible power could be 
to enrich “insiders” beyond the dreams of 
varice, for those insiders would know in advance 
-yst how much funny money was to be put out or 
| yithdrawn. Ambition and greed could desire no more 
powerful instrument. 
~ Altogether, the fact that the idea of managed cur- 
yencies is taken seriously proves only the unhealthy 
state of world currency due to usurious credit to- 
ether with the intellectual degeneracy of our age. 


stability but rejecting the foolish notion of 
this desirable end by “currency manage- 
must therefore achieve the Just Price while 
sound money. Although, as we have seen, 
‘be done by abolishing usury, still that 
r meet the case. 
idea of the justice in prices to have 
r any considerable number of people, 
d seem to be its partial and volun- 
i\e can imagine a “League of the 
ould begin by considering the 
Jes for which there 1s fairly 
ly the Just Price would be 
oduction plus what might. 
n. For most if not all ar- 
y fixed price, but would 
lower limits within which 
uld suffer positive injus- 


3 Za 
‘ns 


| | 
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of 
Such a League might Operate somewh ; # a 
beginning with articles of which the a i follow, ri iP 4 ips 
mained reasonably stable for some Bilt: i “A te ff is des 
quire whether those prices were felt t Ra i uld in, I n gld b 
ie Middle Ages the Just Price was determi) AA 
“common estimation”, Then the League stone we att cant 
quire into the cost of production, i i | yey e 


! í 

ncluding of ¢ ebt aag 
. . . . Ourse is gctU . 

transportation and distribution, of these articles, s p of irs will 


determining the amount of profit made. The strength 
of such a League would be the publicity vale 


| of its | pee Y iyen 
approval; whenever two or more shops were com. selves; 4 5° 


peting in the same locality and line of business, the wy bout the 
approval of the League would be precious. Where prices t 
only one shop was operating and could not get the |y hore Imp 
League’s approval the fact would encourage someone ) 
else to go into business in that neighborhood. The |m 
League of course would have to maintain some sort |1 
of tribunal before which complaints either by con- 
sumers or producers could be heard. Its effect 
would be proportionate to the public 
decisions. If those decisions could com 
as fair, then preachers and writers 
the League’s support. 
The sphere of enforcement of 
voluntary action might be consi 
ited Leaguers might picket either- 
or shops which indulged in unf 
nificantly enough, the Italian Fa 
to full power actively opposed 
sities, and thereby achieved n 
lar support which they st 
idea of the Just Price hac 
approved, would it be nece. 


p 


a 
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and there 
rervene here 4 agrant 


cases of its violation. 


The word P icketing” reminds us of labor unions 
and their endless dispute over wages. Price stability, 
i) however, would blunt the edge of these quarrels, 
whereas sharp price fluctuations exasperate them be- 
YE cause they constantly unsettle “real wages”, i. e., the 
f amount of actual goods which a wage of so man 
monetary units will buy. To the extent that the Just 
eai Price was enforced, “real wages” would stabilize 
w | themselves; a given amount of money would always 
f buy about the same amount of goods. The question 
of prices thus underlies all questions of wages, indeed 
prices are more important than the constantly agitated 
age question, for everyone must buy things but not 
eryone lives on wages. To stabilize prices would go 
7 toward limiting our continual labor wars. 
> enforcement of stable prices might check 
Productive enterprise while denying to 
> benefits of cheap production is a real 
one less forcible than might be sup- 
o the Just Price to be not a rigidly 
| bracket with upper and lower limits, 
ink capital in productive improve- 
_ considerable margin of profit 
west permitted price. As time 
cers would follow suit, thus 
erage cost of production 
Accordingly when the time 
ssment of the Just Price, 


punishing Particularly fl 


justly sold at a 
not the higher 
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bracket for the Just Price of the My | ped 
then be correspondingly lowe Same article han i” ype hé 
of judgeme red would p og | Fet egte © 
Juag nt, probably dependin © a mat 1" pe 4) 
ment and the amount of did ane SL wr ait W piP 3 a rol 
rendered unproductive by the a ihe Would ‘ ope yorking 
ference from present conditions edi ri One dif. go he <A alway? i 
transıtion to the new level of prices due t i that the soit e a do S! 
of production would be more gradual ve pi Cost | ont 
less ge to producers than at present. In the od oe 
a le Bes” would get his due benefit, : Middle Ages, 
timately other questions would have to be eee erty, 
Any attempt to fix prices, no matter how elastically |” ; i pE Sh 
involves certain standards of quality — ki ner agan TN A 
ferior articles at the old price is to c pn ee sn 
sumer. The maintenance of quality throu: RA ie a 


dustry might necessitate the organizatio: 
industry in some guild or corporation, 
are organized in Italy today. In turn 
of industries into corporations or guil 
impossible the continuance of the lib 
state which experience has shown t 
ball kicked about by contending interest 
parties. There would have to be som 
authority to reconcile the conflic 
and especially to represent the int 
who are not at the same time prod 
that central authority should bı 
staffed would take us from our 1m 
the whole question of leadership 1 
Formerly these things were don 
royal Houses and the gentry. 


them remains to be seen. - 
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ne prefers to continue price anarchy under 
‘j;heral-democratic” regimes, that is his 
+ any rate the chain of cause and effect from 
afati. ad price anarchy to proletarianism is clear. 
: ling to a proletarian audience the communist, 
ptt he is working with the drift of proletarian 
S ht, can always overbid the non-communist, and 
\ fi ae to do so as long as subversive agitation 


i5 permitted. 


PR 


tuh The Middle Ages, enjoying a wide distribution of 
< productive property, vigorously defended their social 
“against subversive agitation, frequently by 
f the Inquisition. They had no silly dogma 
ited free speech. To change proletarianism 
ship would mean a return to traditional 
‘such return can be furthered by mere 
n of the present social order and the exist- 
t all of whom achieved wealth by usury 
. That these base means have enriched 
e fellow is true. But since law and 
ermitted usury and price fluctuation, 
ators have a right to their winnings. 
lawful winnings would be crime. 
wealth without attacking prop- 
out attacking common hon- 
tion is to forbid usury and 


rD 
pe 
{ cb?" art 
Mexican Paradox | pes (0 : 
d ph?) hO 
WE e 
RALPH ApAMs Cram / i se s0 ; 
l ( z0“ qn 


N THE day before we were to entra: i ; 
O the newspapers carried wT etica [ ee pn eft 
Calles, late President and Dictator of ia iat : 
Republic, had arrived by plane in the Cine A A fuge ‘se, DU 
his self-imposed exile, and that pretty much any thine [a ie ving 
might meee and probably would. mg ys glay: : 

As predecessor and patron of the present ine yi dsctee 
ee General Casas he had taken iis H of the state V 
the “radicalism” of his successor (there is paradox wi, with equal ç! 
even here) and, Achilles-like, had incontinently ye Chri 
parted to sulk in his tent this side the Ri 
Now he was back with a flourish of airplan 
save his country from the red radicalism 
Cardenas. 2 E 

As, dauntless, we proceeded on our 
Laredo and the ominous frontier, a 
headlined themselves in the seque 
Calles was prepared to head a new 
tyrant; he would organize a new 


would make himself Dictator. The pr 
ing against him, fifty thousand wor 
of the two great trades unions 
condign expulsion from Mexico 
and force of arms, and if this \ 
would raise the faubourgs, declar 
and themselves march against th 
port said, was barricaded in hi 
zero hour for this great pat 
set for Sunday morning, the t 
466 
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We „nd that was the day and the time at which 
€r ere i 
Ca , et t f emt”, set to arrive. 
ait) Was . 
Teg 0 7 our train veral hours late, hesitant, perhaps, to enter 


tr se i 
Dip or r dh h It was r zone, so there was time for more rumors 


by plap Or opted ne aboard, and these were supplemented by 
e; of, 10 co that met us at the terminal station. Calles was 
A a the city refusing to be driven out; he had 

st 


\ fuge in the American Embassy; he was still 
Nh CAN TIR house, but the President had withdrawn 
É: military, leaving him to his fate, and himself 
tn) Ú had discreetly left the city to visit certain outlying 


de 


N portions of the state while the American Ambassador 
had, with equal discretion, gone with his family to 
spend the Christmas holidays in North Carolina. Yes, 
he city had risen, and seventy-five thousand enraged 
were parading through the main streets cry- 
Jeath to Calles!” but thus far they had done 
age beyond turning a lot of fine automobiles 
p and wrecking one or two busses. 
e get a taxi to take us and our rather 
and luggage to the Hotel Ritz? Well, that 
matter. All the fine 1935 cars had been 
nd only a scratch lot of ancient and dis- 
es were on hand—and very few of 
*S, the Ritz unfortunately lay beyond the 
No car could cross this under pain 
a we get part way? Yes, as far 
ze could walk thereafter. Still, 
eat, for the first two drivers 
d employment. Finally we 
who was willing to risk his 
; he would take us as 
should have to pay 


Se 


MË, 

gb 
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him two pesetas (fifty-six cent 6 yt yin 
ger to life, limb, and tin 5) because } 


| 

f th j f ge. call. 

» and he would te dan, ) i cf “pert 

two lusty chaps on the front seat with ede ‘o ayy | M ge pers 1. 3 

it was arranged. M. And so | git jus 
We started off with „g g00 

streets of a most un 


, so b ef 
“revolutionary quiet and deco tt ve <0 rousing 
There were many men, women, and children "Um, | § 00s) ' omental, 
about their several occasions. The walls crib) "ito? de ag' 
lacarded manif Carried | gt oo quietu 
placarded manifestos expressed into q 


in a? 
strained but sufficiently rude lan simple and r p activites 
General Calles. At one point a s 
was quietly examining a man-handled omnibus, Just 
beyond a considerable number of people were leaving 
a church after Mass. In the open-air ma 


ing tall Christmas trees, toys, and riotously | 
flowers. If there was a revolution on, th 
interested. At the cross streets there 
brown, Indian soldiers in trim unifor 
ing very practical-looking rifles. Th 
politeness were exemplary, but wit 
resisted our efforts to run the car down 
of the procession which we could no 
steadily down the Avenida Madero a 
path. It was then that we took to 
luggage to our backs, and so came 1 
parade. With distinguished courtesy, t 
opened to let us pass, and so we camé 
The spectacle was not without 
ties. As a matter of fact, there wer 
found, about eighty thousand m 
men, women, and children, all, 
time of their lives. There wer 
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and sable”, and enormously handsome. 
we d to be about as many other signs and 
| Nee carrying violent sentiments as there 
~ Jong Saree There were also many bands dis- 
yer od music, and whenever the march halted, 
F Be kader would leap up and down and yell 
wa eier usly, so rousing the normally apathetic multi- 
wA hie ‘ato a momentary frenzy, which immediately 


lapsed into quietude again, as soon as the cheer-leader 
ceased his activities. 

And the Revolution did not come off at all! I ex- 
pect it was never so intended. General Calles was far 
from the American Embassy and, as a matter of fact, 
as playing golf while the demonstration was going 


te 


sident Cardenas was not out of town but on 


tution to receive the “revolutionary 
they assembled there, the demonstration 


e Republic and to signify their disap- 
o Elias Calles. Astutely the President 
that one man, even if a Calles, could 
d so there was no reason why he 
1 out of the country. In a word, he 
fo go home and forget it, which they 
ech g the President with notable 
€ very satisfactory conviction 
had by all. 
a first morning in Mex- 
' an afternoon to con- 
ew acquaintanceship? 
th promising. As it was 
Xevolution or no Revo- 


| e” 
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lution, a gala bull-fight and toda ght eft gf 
cial occasion, for ay pecuniary PO iai 2 Spe, j Phl tS 
for the benefit of the Mexican Red Cross pet togo | fet he qed 
usual number of young and vigorous ballas an un. Ka WS, des 
be killed. There was a certain Were to |. gy rotet 


AAE piquancy i wo Cort 
junction of cause and effect, but the scales fa jw yen che 


dipped in favor of the second alternative, the Flog, gi! 
Gardens of Xochimilco. 7 loating W af 


, peg palace 
Now this is a very extraordinary sort of place, both ig Nght eet à 
in point of history and present actuality. It is also the itv of SC 
chosen resort of the indigenous populace. One aspect 
we already had seen; here by rights should be ano ther, 
where the political alarms and excursio: s had not 
cast their inhibitive blight. The beautiful | 
is supremely that —was quiet and seda 
palace-lined streets almost empty sin 
everyone was off for either the Bull Rin 
or the park of Chapultepec, which wo 
a third alternative had we thought of it 
mile road to the Floating Gardens was, 
ficiently active with very handsome- 
had come out of temporary hiding) < 
same direction, and crowded trams ] 
tree-lined avenue which drove almost s 
one rampart of the blue, encircling 
capped Popocatepetl (Popo for short 
to the left. We 

Centuries ago, long before th 
Xochimilco was one of the man 
that covered much of the area OL 
foot plateau of the Valley of N 
volcanos had ceased their tro 
and the warlike Aztecs held 
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Be acessiott tò the more highly cultured, and there- 
in su onquered, Toltecs. They had made their capi- 
EN nochtitlan, where now stands the City of Mex- 
tal, one of the most sumptuous and splendid cities in 
> Yi Bory: rivaling Thebes and Babylon and Alexandria. 
E~ ú Of course, Cortez destroyed it to the last and utter- 
ly, A ost stone, even the great central pyramid as huge 
di I, | as that of Cheops in Egypt, together with the Ara- 
hy a " bian Nights palace of the Emperor Montezuma, but 
Why, A that is quite another story. 
Tite (| This great city of some 300,000 population was fed 
from the luxuriant surrounding country, and so 
hickly settled was it that the agricultural communi- 
es built artificial islands in the nearby lakes to use 
it gardens. These island allotments were 
on rafts of wattles, and for centuries they 
1 the shallow waters. As the Chichemec civil- 
declined to its final extinction under the 
the willow trees on the islands sent down 
he lake bottom, anchoring them where 
ad so they are today, endless in number 
goons threading between them, the 
ll, delicate, and slim, the banks bor- 
pansies, carnations, and hedges of 
as ever the interior garden plots 
for the City of Mexico. And 
three or four centuries before 
wer) the gentle descendants 
their flat-bottomed skiffs 
of the many that once 
in, loaded with parti- 
or the feeding of the 
iding, night-club 


ee 


7 f 
rush We u ; w f f 


twentieth-century 


proletarian M 
fectly elegant time 


on a holiday, 


exico 


hung flat-boats for the unes 


through the lagoons of Xochimilco. I should judge | simt and, whUe ; 
that the entire eighty thousand of the earlier political als and under the t 
demonstration were present in person. -| the major part of the 

ere was indeed complete and crowded Confusion, | ine long, 


and yet it was comparatively soundless, or would have | th. 
been but for the not very insistent string music, con- 
scientiously Mexican, in the dance halls not far away, 
and the low-pitched voices of the boatmen Ig 
virtues of their respective conveyances, 
both Indian and Mestizo, are very « 
spoken — except when they are demo 
are roused to sudden and rather forced v 
by a professional claqueur. Automobt 
dogs seem to be the only offensive 
necessary noise. And the multitudin 
the quietest of all. Here at Xoc 
was slow-moving, soft-spoken, aie 
also exceedingly cheerful and hap P. 
ory awoke and softly murmure 
Beach; Coney Island. 
Now the method of procedu 
choose your boat either be 
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- the shape and color of its canopy, or the 
 pame, oe boatman, and then you push off into the 
W face of ¢ rrow winding lagoons. On a holiday like 
| maze of “am is much like what it would be at 
j this P~ nd Street and Fifth Avenue, if there were 
y Forty c lights. No one minds, however, for no one 

i going anywhere in particular or is in a hurry to 
A T get there. The flatboats nose their way along patiently 
i an K ‘nd with consideration, and there is plenty to see and 
Pl ios to enjoy. a ; 
[tis apparently the thing for whole families to hire 
boat and, while drifting along between the flowe 
anks and under the tall trees, to eat and drink for 
1 Major part of the afternoon. Many of the boats 
ig, narrow tables down the middle, and here 
ily is seated contentedly feasting in the warm, 

re are boats of colorado maduro musicians 
‘in and out of the slow-moving flotilla, some 
h to accommodate two or three dancing 

, Narrow skiffs like Esquimeau kyaks, 
with the water, and manned, so to 

woman, a young girl, or a small boy, 
side, loaded with all sorts of flowers 


STAD, 
. 


t drinks, cooked food of every 
o be photographed as you go. 
kerng music, the ripple of gentle 

fexican dialect, good humor, 
t. There are ten square 
water ten miles from 
qundred thousand pop- 
, night-clubs, motor- 
ds only a gentle and 
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friendly proletariat on holi 
memory of vanished people 
up in this magical land a g 


day, and the dis shy 
s that Centuries ag, 12 


he 


reat cultur buil 
art. And now dik ae à greater 
Th i age 
e newspapers tonight announce that unleg G gs 09 
eral Calles is driven from Mexico by force of ol “Y chicago by 


the labor unions will immediate 
strike throughout the Republic t 
all traffic, all public services, an 
kind. The Mexican para 


] in the 


alone. 
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| The Old South and the New 


— 


FRANK L. OWSLEY 


wl 

us a ears ago, during the World War, I travelled from 
KA Y Chicago by way of Cincinnati to Montgomery, 
Nil N Alabama, in the company of a group of young ladies 
Wig from the North who were visiting their men-folk 
M encamped at Camp Sheridan. None of them had been 
C | South before, and they were looking forward to the 
_ | joumey through the “Sunny South” with considera- 
| | ble excitement. They had, despite everything which 
had ever been said to the contrary in the North, a 
ic conception of the South. They expected to 
Pleasant land of white-columned mansions, 
astures, expansive cotton and tobacco fields 
negroes sang spirituals all the day through. 
the exception of the blue-grass basins of 
smtucky and middle Tennessee, and an oc- 
ile valley here and there where beautiful 
stood amidst their fertile acres, no such 
‘these romantic young ladies. After 
) River, what they saw — with the 
lovely spots in middle Kentucky 
were gutted hill-sides; scrub oak 
and blackberry thickets; bottom 
10w senile and exhausted, with 
or cotton stalks to bear wit- 
əd houses which were 
ere and there the crum- 
sovered with briars, the 

Bet. 
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On for hundreds of miles this es? 
the Sunny South of Romance had a UNFoldey Wi e : (oS 
friends. There were always love] sp ot ie my pO cts 
there, but the rush of the train Soon Carried a and i 0 fics 
such oases back into the interminable Wastes ei | ig 
is the picture, also, of the South from s. Such | | N 


to Miami, Florida, if one travels through the Sogi 


States east of the mountains — with the excenss. RE ts P 
the beautiful Shennandoah Valley and the ‘ec ut ad 


is the picture of the W 4 
country, with the exception of the fertile black ba in sl 


and Louisian 


Southern scene which gives me some 
ple. If one does not travel too fast h 
late country, he will form some acqu 
inhabitants; and if he has lived elsey 
struck by the courtesy and goo 

genuine kindliness of even the mo 
as well as their high level of integ 
pressed by other characteristics, 
low, there is a keen sense of hum 
life is not as barren as it looks. 
highly developed in the Sou 
been pleased to call the “Bi 
as a whole still cling to the 
which they derive solace 
comfort in bearing the d 
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trast to this religious sense one who sojourns 

sharp CO se people long enough will find another 
coe the decided tendency toward homicide 
Mie of settling permanently certain types of 


| differences. 


cha 


qs a 
persona 


I 


Mr. Kendrick and Mr. Arnet attempt to explain the 
south and its people; and they are very clever and 
“| gullful to be able to accomplish their task so well 
“within such a small volume.* Presumably the first 
portion is written by Mr. Kendrick and the latter by 
Mr. Arnett, both natives of the red soil of Georgia. 
f Iam impressed with the objectivity of the essay. 
author has had his views obscured by the haze 
mance. Mr. Kendrick’s task has been to re-ex- 
ertain fundamental phases of the old South, 
was definitely wrecked by the end of recon- 

n, while Mr. Arnett has built his essay upon 
ackeround of destruction which focusses the 
on the present desperate situation of the 
gullies, scrub pines, interminable waste 
Cabins, old ruins, its population with its 
ndli ess and homicidal propensities, its 
1ousness, its willingness to submit 
der paternalistic masters, and its 


hapter is the re-examination 
ional and Real”. He brings 
Ice with that body of 


PAST by B. B. Kendrick 
CAROLINA PRESS. 196 pp. 


critical literature which has 
subject during the last few 


N REVinw 
been 


the pro-slavery Philosophers  ¢Ja; 
Thomas Nelson Page pictured in his 


° A | ? d 
homes, equipped with good libraries, where Ba he iar | 


well-educated planters lived But the greater B | yo the m. 
of the million and a half people who were me aj sed him un 

owners lived in simple, unpretentious homes, No; , Christian burial f 
were many of the planters descended from t -| frequently, | may ac 


lish gentry. On the contrary they were primarily | 
descended from the stout English yeomanry and mid- | 
dle class. In this con 
baker who has mad 


one characteristic which the plan 
of living, the art of living. The fa 
owners who made up the bulk 
population did not have as m 
ers, yet their way of life was 
their time was devoted ta 
sports. Me Ti 
The negro was well tr 
as a member of the family 
plantations where there 3 
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“he separation of families was much less fre- 
master slavery than under the capitalistic indus- 
yent under f today. The work of U. B. Phillips, 
rial syster? hae and other recent students of slavery 
Flanders, Mi 4 statement; on the other hand Ban- 
suppor" sine on the Inter-State Slave Trade chal- 
ein these days of insecurity, it is pleasant to 
sp ae the slave possessed a great sense of security. 
Bias cared for until he was old enough to work, 
well cared for; and when he became too old or ill 
AN o work, the master and mistress fed, clothed, housed, 
' and nursed him until death, whereupon he was given 
_-) a Christian burial in the family cemetery, and quite 
f frequently, I may add, he had a marble slab with af- 
mate sentiment inscribed upon it placed at the 
ead of his grave. 
At the bottom of the social and economic hierarchy 
the “poor white” class. Here again, Kendrick 


3 
‘aa 

EE 
er 


lows a critical knowledge of the literature bearing 
n subject. This class, he says, was not nu- 
Was the malarial and hookworm-infested 
ho lived upon the sandy barrens of the 
These people were shiftless and hope- 
ause of their chronic ill health, which 
alled “laziness”. 
l was making great strides in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
to the well-worn grooves of his- 


about seventeen per cent 
ave-holding states was in 
cent in the free states. 


the South than else- 
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where in the eighteen-fifties. A 

hensive systems a free public schools hadi °F Comp, Ba ae 
results in the thirties and gained momenty, o 2 © ce M B f 
In 1839 North Carolina took the lead ae theteaties se { NY ebb 
States in providing for a statewide eyta a Souther, pf fl 
in advance of several of the Northern Stat iy Years | Pd 
Heel system, integrated and improved in the f ue Tar 
came a model which other Southern States we ties be. | oS K” og 
ing and preparing to follow. It is important to ni “tayi w he othe 
in this connection that despite (and partly beoatia a 6D sich ma 
the missionary zeal of the Carpetbaggers, the system i W f the Nor 


not gain its 1860 level until a ful] enerati pot! 
<a 8 On after the f jection of h 
jectonal VOCE MY 


Higher education received greater attention in the 
South than in the North. “The South founded the ae onclud 
first state universities — the first to be chartered ws | ;. 
the University of Georgia, and the first to be opened | 
was the University of North Carolina.” 
gave a much larger proportion of its 
education than did the North. “In 1860 
26,000 students in Southern colleges a 
Northern, and the latter included lai 
the South”; and this does not take 
considerable number who were edu 

After his re-examination of th 
Kendrick concludes his portion of 
study of the causes of the Civil 
discloses a thorough knowledge 
ture which bears upon this subjec 
grew out of a sectional struggle 
Federal Government, a strug 
trial East and Agricultural 
West would decide the co: 
Out a truth which is only 1 
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HE adi 
j South was foredoomed to lose in its 
, the 


aay e equality of slave and free 
ts to one tint s slavery had been 
for Yi Here the author is supported by 
Matty, Phillips, Milton, and others who 
ae Hai matter closely within the last few 
have stu hort, the anti-slavery crusade to keep the 
5 yo et ae the territories, was not based upon real- 
South ou he other hand it helped create sectional ill 
g ie ae de it easy for the East to gain the 
| feeling which made 1t easy paar ay 
| alliance of the Northwest in 1860 and bring a : 
"the election of Lincoln upon a sectional question by 
m asectional vote, which in turn precipitated secession 


x -... Had it [the Old South] con- 
bably would have retarded the gaining of 
ower by the industrial capitalists and given 
more articulate voice in governmental 


; the Old South 


ted its body to mutilation and 
ther praise nor blame it [the Old 
ist that it did not deserve the 
1 the flower of its age. From 
and tradition ascribe to 
> creation of a better and 
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II] 


Mr. Arnett, as I have said, devotes hi j 

the period from reconstruction to Á 3 attention to PU et 
South, of course, became solidly Democ Eai The y 3 

of its experience in reconstruction; but ii because Mill eB 
cratic party had two elements who strugoled 2 j 
trol: the Bourbon Democrats and the “Wool pe | Asa” ded 
Boys”. From the outside, it was at first thoy h Hat if rtd 
the Bourbon Democrats were the re 6 t thar wy 


; ; l presentatiy e 
Old South; in fact it was this belief which aate gs 


the name Bourbon — which never learns and neve | i ne the $ 
forgets anything. Actually the “Wool Hat Boys” poit 
represented agrarian interests and the Bourbons, de- 
spite their brigadier-general’s rank in the late Con- 
federate army, were the first leaders of the “New 
South” movement, which preached the text “agree 
with thine enemy quickly”. Become like the Nor 
as quickly as possible. Cling no longer to the ol 
of life, to an agricultural economy, “ 
the civilized world had decided in favot 
ism!” Nor can one, who realizes the ci 
tion of the economic and social str 
persecution of the South during an 
of reconstruction, fail to understanc 
doctrine. ie 
It is easy today to accuse such 
and Sydney Lanier and Walter I 
phancy; at the same time it : o 
that there was no prospect for at 
ever to raise its head again. Th 
stood that the war had no 
ery and freedom, but o1 
an agrarian society. The 
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ck of industrialization of the South 

- pelieved A ted enn to the final defeat of the 

\ d Se yeaa at in prospect the leaders of the “New 
44 South. foreman’ were absolutely convinced that 
oo th could never again wield its just share of 
pe 208 ational government until it was made 


“+ Auence in the n rnme ' 
k as Thad Stevens had said, “in the image of New 
d 


Fngland”. As a matter of both personal and sectional 
ifs merest they regarded the industrialization of the 
' South as imperative. l | 
There were more immediate reasons for the in- 
F dustrialization of the South: the destitution of its 
| people. The agrarian social and economic system of 
South had been killed by the Civil War and its 
mutilated by reconstruction. The reorganization 
agricultural population under the tenant sys- 
egraded and still further lowered the status of 
ture. Then the years of depression in agricul- 
rices at the time when the North and industry 
prospering greatly pauperized millions of peo- 
le extent that a cotton factory was regarded 
leemosynary institution. The text of the 

‘Salisbury North Carolina bore eloquent 
O this attitude. “Next to the Grace of 
aimed to his congregation, “what Salis- 
Otton mill!” Salisbury got its cotton 

ch of the “New South Movement” 
tragic circumstances as caused this 


Pick, the money which 
about the beginning of 
vas Southern money, 
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blood money, indeed, which hard-p; 

ply merchants, bankers, and T Itten far 
to squeeze out of the reluctant Mes ers had 
who secured supplies to run their fa z 
broker rates. It was only after the die a 
coal businesses were securely establish ane he 
and the railroads built th a titg 


A : at Northern m 
in and consolidated the smaller industri 


o 


one 


x i es an ' 4 
road companies, watered their stock, or began d n H i 
expansion. genu i (gs A 


# 


m l . i 4 z 


h 
A 


The men who built these factories were frequent] 
sturdy, thrifty farmers, of whom the Dukel i 
furnishes an excellent illustration. These men i 
narrow, poorly educated, and usuall i 
for education above the three “r 
they became the founders of « 
daughters and wives formed 
“Society”. It was this intellectu 
along with the degradation of 
and industrial population whi 
en’s well known diatribe in 
Bozart”; and to a reaction am 
against the “New South” ¢ 

Mr. Arnett takes note, : 
great intellectual renaissan 
South in the early twenties. $ 
tory, social and economic ¢ 
volt against the philosop 
He takes particular note 
the landless and jobless pı 
general, to rehabilitate 
spite the great pow 
still contains the bt 
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us groups advocating this agrarian reform, 
fy)? g contrary to Mr. Arnett’s statement, the Nash- 
thy, N le roup has made the most radical proposal of all: 
A \ vil e 3 oses that the government purchase all the land 
ee E RI by absentee landlords (including banks, in- 
ance companies, etc.) insolvent farmers and plant- 
ers, and homestead, free, the tenant farmers and those 
unemployed in the city with agricultural experience, 
My and furnish them with work-stock and supplies for a 
year. However, if Mr. Arnett has failed to note this 
of the renaissance it only goes to show, as he 
, that the agrarian movement as expressed by 
group is of minor importance — much 
of the latter of whom the reviewer is a 


KE N h numero 


this book to all thoughtful Americans. 
wide hearing. Both authors have per- 
1-cut and much needed operation. From 
nd they have cut at the heart of the 


D $ 


0 | 
REVIEWS gh p 


A Traditionalist in Spite of Hetself# 


RS. MORGAN’S deeply felt discussion of th Ea shat 2 in 

plight of the human individual in modern ine shat 
ciety brings up, in unusually insistent form, the sili pnt? els 
question of what constitutes the “coll 


1p 
j wots 
ry €Ctive World” “The pressures 
which she and most of the other writers of the day 
assume to be “here, an accomplished fact”. 


and of |. 
whether this really constitutes a problem that has je | 
parallel in the past. In Mrs, Morgan’s definition this 
“collective world” is essentially one 
rational and non-material values are. 
sible of cultivation. And her thesis 
new conception of individuality to c 
kind of world — rests upon the ass 
are confronted by a society which 
of previous eras not only in degr 
For the Marxist (whom Mrs. 
the difference is certainly one of | 
he believes to be manifested in 
Conscious “proletariat” which h 
a “bourgeoisie” supposed to be equ 
and which causes him freque 


Imminent Possibility ive 


* INDIVID 
bara Spofford 
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arked by a totally new 


the rise to social sieht iaaa ta 
tion”, of something called the “m ; 
ons have yet to have their real- 
ceptance of either leads to 


tlie 
difference 15 also radical, 
the 
henomenon: 
ene 
“vertical p 
ad” Both conceptions 
i blished. But the ac 


1 


which threaten to straitjacket all the Don oy a 
him; and that individuality can only be preserved >y 
conceiving of the individual, and of his conflict w 
society, in terms that are totally new. — saan 
These pressures Mrs. Morgan describes at length, 
and effectively: the pressure toward mental uniform- 
ity, “which is important for mass production athe 
| pressure of the appeal to immediate satisfactions; the 
| disintegrating pressure of the scientific point of view 
_ when applied to human life. Confronted by them — 
confronted, in short, by a society of material uniform- 
y and spiritual mediocrity — Mrs. Morgan pleads for 
ort of natural aristocracy of personality, implying 
new set of values capable of withstanding the mass 
ures of this new collectivism. 
t why a “new” collectivism, why a “new” set of 
ie ie the Hae defines individuality — 
would seem ulti 
ding of the shaken r ie ie 
oF » together with its 
Its works —he 
SERA of the human individual, as 
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to something called “collectivism” are more 
more nearly naked than in the past, but the 
from new. It is true that the individual fi 
more difficult to combat than in 


Obvious 


nds them 


4 period when - 
economic matters, there was less confusion en, in 


1 
and in spiritual matters less confusion of sited its, 
But the conflict is the same; and it would take 3 Pi a 
pessimist indeed to believe that these pressures are oy 
daily being combated and Overcome; that in the veil 
heart of industrial society there are not men and 
women who steadily exemplify the victory of the 
human over the mechanistic; or that to achieve that 


validity of these traditional stand 
tions will make the point: 77 


It is suggestive [she writes] r] 
where non-rational and non-mater 


tries. > a 


. . . As long as individual: 
for in mechanistic terms, 
dominated by the very va. 
vidual’s development. aie 
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In all this, as in her condemnation of the disintegra- 
sion of the family, of the transient and rootless nature 
of American life, of the Deweyan notions of chil- 
dren’s capacity for “self-expression”, and in her im- 

lied defense of free will (“the design of man’s 
nature”, she writes, “has to be largely developed by 

himself”), Mrs. Morgan might be reading straight 
‘from the book of Western experience. Yet although 
pts and utilizes an absolute standard of values 
dgements (and greatly to her credit), in her 
y she leaves no place for absolutes, ignores 
id speaks only in the vaguest terms of “the 
ty . Perhaps the key is given in a curious 
which appears toward the end of the book: 


of individuality presented in this book has 
ortant aspects of the subject out of consid- 
s the religious, the other the practical. The 
terpretation of individuality was given 
his gospel of the individual soul which 
God’s care, and his gospel of per- 
bably no more life-giving ideas 
en offered to striving and stum- 
‘ofoundly appealing as they are, 
is the fact of death to every 


-Morgan’s argument 
ook. which covers a 
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. ry Wis let 
much wider range of ideas. It is 4 sti i 


only because one athi mulatin P 
y sympathizes so tho k it | A 
f: ihe RTRT roughly .” fb" 90% eas 
many of its conclusions, while disagreein With ye 5 Pe @ 
mentally with the terms in Which the A SO funds. A o what 
couched. It is an encouraging book, for it Maal is | f so egi? 
of a woman (surely not unique in the oat Ork | a is pe MW 
world) of fine sensibility and a strong sense y one | i a ver P 
ional values, who radis | at al 
tion : even when she goes far afield in | (io at int t0 1 


her attempt to construct a new philo afl 

none is needed, can still reach an drone ih a oe 
ber of sound conclusions when she is willing to de [nis 00% a strap 
insight for her guide. And it may well be a useful | grond is pursues 
book if it succeeds in making its readers re-examine stich form an asc 
the meaning of such seductive terms as “the collective Christi 
world” and “the mass man”, and the individual’s rela- | th nd the 
tion to them. For it is not the lack of a new philos- cond and » 
ophy which holds modern man back from a truly ká 
human life: it is his frequent failure to realize that the 
old philosophy is still a prodigious weapon, and that 
the conflict is the same old conflict, provided only h 
makes the effort to discover the old enemy 
new disguise. K 


his presen 
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mactic. One Hp ines pa ae Glasgow and 
ends with Jerusa “a ee aie onsidering the title 
of the book the first of its five chapters may strike 
the reader as pleasantly superficial, and I think it is 
indeed somewhat too “literary”. But soon one finds 
that it is an integral part of the author’s whole plan. 
It pictures the murkinesses of industrial Cities while 
it hints at an ever present Light — in such a way as to 
lend full point to its closing sentence: “There is no 
spot in which a human being finds himself from which 
there is not a straight road to the City of God.” And 
| that road is pursued through the remaining chapters, 
it.) which form an ascending series showing the appeal 
wt of the Christian gospel to the Mind, the Conscience, 
ne Heart, and the Whole Life. 
second and third chapters may be considered 
The author urges that today “true evan- 
must be “intelligence on fire”. The modern 
needs to be and can be convinced that Chris- 
has in it the most “coherent interpretation of 
verse and life”. Intelligence can learn that 
st be the great sufferer as well as the com- 
ence”. Here one expects the author to 
xploration of Incarnational philosophy. 
es not do this; nor does he render an ade- 
nt of what may be called non-Christian 
S. No doubt he considered those two 
such a short book. But he de- 
r the following truth: “The very 
ality sets processes in mo- 
ad their fruition in religion 
at the very moment when 
ests.” In passing, he makes 


Í = n : 
ones cs 


inf 
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sharp criticisms of false religiosities 7 / p. : 
tle aesthetic pleasure of being alerksian the sup, | A 
he brings out “the gay zest” whi h belan Atal, | or 
true faith. ca belongs to th f w, o ef 
' , w W 4p! 
The fourth chapter, in which the them Wy” J 
nates, is nothing short of masterly. Let the i 00 Go. g 
reader who shrinks from an essay entitled “The pe! ws? ls 
gel which Wins the Heart” — let him read thi He fee 
ter. Here he may find a culture richer than Arar "P| st fous 
a happy art of combining informality with firm rodi K Mt piles 
and, more deeply interfused, an authentic fire. Read he union 


for instance the allegory, early in this cha ter, o ig he \ 
“Christ of hate” — the kind of Christ be the we unal 
and loftiest man of men would have become if, after 
fathoming with unique insight all the wickedness of 
a world that was rejecting him, had in the end re- 
jected it, supernally hating its ways. As for the real 
Christ: “There was not enough wickedness in the 
world to take the love out of his heart and to put 
hate in its place. . . .” Towards the end of the chap- 
ter “the deathless splendor of love which saves the 
world” is illustrated by a homely incident (too sacred 
to be recounted in a review) taken from the author à 
own pastoral experience. He relates it with pertect 
taste —a very difficult thing to do under ¢ 
cumstances — and with profoun 
The final chapter, without descen 
level of value attained by its p 
the point of view, giving a s 
the functions of the Christi 
ciety. if 

Oddly enough, just as I 
there comes to me throt 
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; ork Times headed “Plea for Church 
Na The a, hike issued by 29 High Episcopalians”, 

KA Unit keihin the assertion that “Protestantism is 
Pie E ethically, culturally, morally, and reli- 
„usly”. One can stand four adverbs ending in “ly” 
the manner is so earnest, but one may reflect 
Ni k only God can know with any certainty whether 
fr h, Protestantism is so utterly insolvent — so quadruply 
Sy damned. I remember now, what had slipped my mind, 
A that Dr. Hough is a Methodist. And I note that his 
book exemplifies a kind of catholicity which makes 
‘for the reunion of all branches of the Christian 
Church, culturally and religiously. 


G. R. ELLIOTT 
Bs 


a4 Partial Return to Philosophy * 
| OK ED by the fact that many people today 
hat he calls an instinctively derogatory atti- 
cason, the author of this book makes a force- 


* on contemporary unreason as represented 
able prophets like Aldous Huxley, D. H. 


ee 


. he sets forth to examine the 


and to expose its inade- 
and in thought. Linking to- 


a 
Jil 
all 


that constitute the book 
by oO E. M. Joad. (vutton. 


B 
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there is the definite theme described p 
defence of reason, the affirmation of y aS the 
plea for a philosophy of human life nd the 

In the preface he outlines his standpoint, H 
that reason, if properly employed, can vith © holds 
that beauty is a real value which we hs po i 
minds to discern, that some things are really wen 
the sense that others are really wrong, and i rin 
discern value is what he understands to be the is 
pose of philosophy. This outline is clarified for 1. 
in the course of the argument when we discover that 
he is a dualist who believes that life is 4 real and 
independent principle which is distinct from matter 
and animates it. ee as, , gi 

Evolution he accepts as a real process in time, “a _ 
purposive process in which life, initially a blind, un- 
conscious thrust, seeks to develop an ever higher 
degree of consciousness”. This development of con- 
sciousness he describes as a sharpening and widening — 
of the mind’s faculty of awareness with the result 
that more and more of the world o us IS ip i 
to the knowing mind. The | noS 


y him 
alues, 4 
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e should develop every side of our nature, realize 
have it in us to be. “To live,” we are told, “the 

| must be in intimate contact with the world, must 
Ee ilate it through all the channels of sense and desire, 
3 hought and feeling, which nature has provided for the 
F purpose.” 

This fashionable philosophy denies the absolute 
reality of any values, according to Joad. Rejecting the 
capacity of the human reason to achieve truth, it 
consequently denies philosophy in favor of science. 
n the sphere of human conduct it refuses to acknowl- 
ge reason’s power and right to lay down norms of 
mavior, and consequently discards principle in favor 
individual whim. Aldous Huxley comes into the 

re because, in Joad’s view, it is in his writings 
t this current philosophy of human living finds its 
iracteristically modern expression. 

his critical analysis of this position Joad does 
: disdain the argumentum ad hominem. He fears 

judged by his own standard of vitality 
ive on of value, is a very worthless 
employ his physical faculties 
lOt live the life of the passions 
as are not vigorous and robust. 


ties; W 
all that we 


, Lorquemada, Cob- 
litt e alive. And yet I 
iv: at value indeed.” 

Ee a gument. 
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osophical systems, asserts the Very “Chino Hee 
Huxley’s claim is that you must Observe he denies 
correlate them, construct formulae which ane 
them, if you wish to know what the universe anl 
like. But your conclusions tell us about POU hei ie 

reality. “A philosophy,” says Joad by way sti i out 
tion of his opponent’s case, “is not an account of re 
universe; it is a symptom of a state of mind.” € 


How does he reach this conclusion? Apparently by 
process of reasoning from sense experience. He is usin 
excellent philosophical arguments in defence of a philo- 
sophical position. The fact that the Position consists in 
the assertion that all philosophical positions are a reflec- 
tion of self and not a transcript of reality, and that the 
arguments are devoted to showing that philosophical argu- 
ments are vicious rationalizations of instinctive wishes, 
does not in the least detract from the philosophical char- 
acter of his achievement. It merely stultifies it. 


Realizing, however, that the charge of incon 
is one which peculiarly fails to wrin 
withers, our author attacks along anoth 
ley exempts science from the gravamen i 
ment on the ground that science does - 
losophy, venture to prescribe to reali 
to record it, to observe facts, to prec 
hot yet observed. Joad admits t 
points out that science does much 1 
Its observations into formulae, r 
and draws what purport to be ur 
conclusions. “These conclusions ; 
true. But how are they reached? - 
“nation upon the evidence sup 
Why then, asks Joad, should t 
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e the philosophers, escape Huxley’s stric- 


mres? main issue is with Huxley’s theory of 
But the That theory holds that all our knowledge 
\ knowledge through sense experience and is limited 
\ Eo A experience. Joad flatly denies this, on the 
iby ” d that “some of our knowledge does not come 
hior; d k. through sense experience ’. We have, he says, 
ee Mn q g priori knowledge, which only reason can give 
Fly, hal 4 us. The general propositions of mathematics are 
true, and “that they are true is known otherwise than 
through the senses [although] sense experience jis 
jecessary to draw our attention to them”. And then 


o objects existed, even if, that is to say, there 

icular things for us to experience and for it 
, the general proposition that two plus two 
vould, it is realized, still be true and could stil] 
y mind. Thus, though sense experience may 
ssary to draw our attention to the truth, the truth 
n to be independent of such experience. It is 


by means of sense experience that it is 
Italics are mine. ] 


the scholastic viewpoint, both dis- 

It. Huxley errs by the exaggerated 
O sense experience as an element 
Of cognition. Joad errs by his dis- 

` Tole played by the senses in being 

our knowledge as well as by 
brand of cognition. To 
philosophia perennis on 
would take us too far 
at all our knowl- 


ae 
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edge has its origin in sense data, Tẹ is b 
that we obtain a foothold in r 
senses that we obtain a grasp on the co 
minant (species sensibilis) which stim 
lect to the immanent act of knowing, Withon |) 
objects for the senses to fasten to, we could Hais 
know anything. As the old phrase has it: nihil in a 
tellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, sed alio modo in 
sensu, alio autem modo in intellectu, Eve thing 
which is in intellect as knowledge somehow began as + rat 
sense impression; it exists in one way in the sense gt The ah 
world, in quite a different way in the intellect, melot 

In this connection it is well to recall t 
says that we never have a mental conce 
not accompanied by a picture in t 
sometimes that image is a representati 
in nature, sometimes a mathematical 
times simply a conventional sign li 
common speech. So closely is this 
with the concept that we have to 1 
effort to distinguish the one from th 
who fail to make this effort are constant 
imaginative imagery with intellectual thot 

Joad’s championship of reason leads 
excesses. For instance, he says that t 
induction is a self-evident truth on D 
no evidence is to be demanded. From t 
that, to the degree that all our reasonir 
the principle of induction, reaso n 
basis. He then proceeds to say tha 
of direct revelation in all thinl IT 
forget is that the intellect is a V: 
automatically drives straight f | 


fe 


H A € Seng ; 
eality, It 1s from €s j 


iry Ç 
gnitional deter. 
ulates the intel. 
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eiat 4 
assive spectator who sits in the stalls Ay 
poos he curtain to go up. Logical truth is no 


i t ) ES . 
mais toe intellect, but is within it as the essential 
k N of the vital, immanent act of knowing. 

elem 


chooses Huxley as the chief objec- 
eh ee w find time for D. H. Lawrence and 
E me of the little Lawrences who affect to regard 
E as the tool of impulse and desire. This section 
K SF have been the most interesting part of the 
W book, but it is brief out of all relation to its impor- 
“Y tance. The anti-rationalism of Lawrence pervades a 
t ‘great deal of the thought of the typical youth of 
‘today. “Scarcely a novel is written that does not 
iplicitly or explicitly endorse it.” 


qe 


e of the philsopher or scholar is today decried 
it does not give scope to our passions and im- 
Inder the influence of D. H. Lawrence and simi- 
rs, men have come to think that thinking is almost 
We must not even permit reason to guide [our 
the home or in the market place. To do so is to 
to our “real” nature by damming up the 
pulses and desires in which it resides. Reason 
ort of excrescence, as absorbing for its own 
nt the generous forces of man’s passional nature, 

ng the organism as a whole of the primitive 
zan give zest and love of living. Rea- 
preying upon the tissues of the 


Titicism of this contempt of 
that Lawrence has given it 
ession and provided it 
have added that the 
ve given it its most 
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EON ae 
notable “scientific” expression. Tellin us 
rence affected to have found ma 


fo ve 


it i! 


ata the perf aw. Nfl 
humanity in men in whom the iistalliegs ie aes of W he fe 
strably subordinate to the stoma emon. fj ye 


ch and other a 


cal areas, he calls the Lawrentian creed b 


“belly worship”. He says tha 


testines”’ springs from a source diffe 


natomi. ft post 
y H title f io fut i ns 
ar from tha f i a 
eres ~aUvism, that it jg gi mi h 
inspired by different motives, and issues in a different ø n of space | 

N 


condemn reason M 


t 
VOLL A 


his book to a discussion of Huxley and 
pages to that of Lawrence? Joad’s ans 
influences upon contemporary life and 
these two such different gospels of two suc 
men are not dissimilar. Each has contribute 
to the anti-rationalism of the age ae 
Despite his faulty epistemology Joad 
case against Huxley, and he might have 
a case, if not better, against Lawrence 
the trouble to sit down to the job. 
controversialist, he is prone to the use 
mentum ad hominem even to the poi 
language. In spite of all that, it is a 
somebody of Joad’s standing and 
to knock the false gods from q 
righteous action of that sort few 
attend to the precision or delicacy 
A word about the constructi 
Joad’s philosophy is evolutionist. F4 
of matter. Life knows matter a 
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Now the process of evolution, he tells us, means more 
h ¥ more of that knowledge and less and less of that 
£ endence. In this stage of our ongoing we are con- 

u med with the progressive mastery of matter. In 
* best stage We shall move up to the realm of values. 
| ‘Thus our future progress may be conceived as one 
in which, passing beyond thought, we shall reach the 
‘ha of illumination which the mystic and the artist 
‘ty now enjoy uncertainly and intermittently.” 
T The limits of space debar us from a criticism of this 
view. But it is worth noticing that the elaboration of 
it leads the author into several wild statements. It 
or example, that “savages think a little more 
mals, but not much”. Also, we are told a 
ef period studied by historical anatomy “w 
ied to dispense with tails and we are ae 
eliminating organs such as the appendix 
rths such as the toe-nails”. A third remarkable 
is that “the urge to think has caused us to 
precedented growth in brain structure, 
ing size of the human head adds to the 
id dangers of childbirth”. 

1 Joad’s thinking is muddied by the 
| ‘in which our generation lives, he 
A sincerity and enthusiasm a book that 
en. In his righteous indignation he 
1r generation to the claims of 
_ It is not to be imputed to 


ren dils than as a proponent 
t would bring back to the 
SC iy their fathers lost. 
CHAS. F. RONAYNE 


or 


F A/T 
LF 


m, of “‘s 
of high Capitalism, of the ar ec 
eclipse of the European allegianes 
links together these two deg 
European life and reveals how 
formed to become the latter 


* REALISM AND NATIONAL 
Binkley (HARPERS. 337 pp: $3-75) 
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WE eys new volume in the Harper’s Rise of Modern 
' pinkley $ es, edited by W. L. Langer. It is the first 
roe olitical and cultural treatment that 
rehensıve p : i 
Ap omP been done of the period, considered as a whole 
d hp A in the life of Europe rather than of 
N and as an era 1n 

f Ny yj the several nations of Europe. j ; 
ai \ In pattern, in organic structure, in analytical char- 
ith, "ad cter, this is an almost wholly admirable piece of 
Ap hy Bork. but what will, I think, impress itself most for- 
| | cibly on readers of the volume is the multiplicity of 
F fresh views that it contains. These were certain to 
F be the reward for any historian bold enough to eman- 
pate himself from uncritical acceptance of the lib- 
nationalist account of the last century, and this 
essor Binkley has successfully done; with the re- 
t he has been able to see many forgotten 
ad to discern many important contrasts which 
all but absent from our conventional pic- 
the nineteenth century. Thus we get here, 
mple, the shrewd recognition that the Bis- 
a is a Prussian, not a German epic, that the 
mdung did not unite but divided Germany 
iolence indeed to the living growth of 
ality; rather was it Austria who in this 
defense of European confederate 
ion of that growth. Professor Bink- 
ls that you can get a better view 
nna than from Berlin. Again, in 
ts south of the Alps, Binkley 
r refreshingly to see the 
Piedmontese “unifica- 
de violence that Cavour 
talian national life. 


a . * 


Y 
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Piedmont, like Prussia, grew great b ; ; y Aa A 

sect rather than a nation. ` y alliance With a f i 
n his account of the culture of this per; hy y 


. It is the reason, too, for 
very small debt which the ne 


say what I now will say in complain 
tain inadequacy in its analysis. The 
have indicated, a historian who is n 
rate, but seeks also to explain, to go b 
of events even to showing them as- 
ganic uniformities; and this is pra 
why one might have expected that 
what he calls so well the “schism 
would dig hard after the reaso 
dogmas” triumphed so completely 
religious tradition. How came it t 
was that tradition so weak, or 
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ns touch what Professor Binkley sees, 
to be at the root of all his chief prob- 
e e does now anwr them. Albert Leon 
q came nearer to doing so in his French 
E es of Yesterday, a work which, curiously 
i oe escapes mention in Binkley’s bibliography. 

i Eiere probing for these answers would, I believe, 
fave enabled Binkley to be even more thorough than 
D ‘he is in explaining his central thesis for the political 
‘sory of this age, namely, the collapse of that fed- 
mative polity exemplified in the Concert of Europe, 
stra before 1867, the Italian state system before 
nd the old Germanic Confederation. That 
der went down in the fifties and sixties, 
essor Binkley recognizes clearly, this was 
‘centralized bureaucracy, the sovereign 
and the Piedmont-Prussia fashion in 
on were overwhelmingly strong or em- 
ehow in an organic logic of history, but 
1e European conservatism was weak. 
that so? Had Binkley found and 
ere he would not only have writ- 
nental study, but he would prob- 
he only glaringly wrong inter- 
e can be charged. I refer to 
action of the Vatican Coun- 
fa) piece with the general 
ization and absolutism. 
artial analogy here, but 
that the Council, in 


ese questi 


A 
ae 
% ES 


ARA 


Europe and for federative lit for (gil 
and bureaucratic absoluti PE c Realpoli Pi 
not quite seen the Eur i 


of Louis Veuillot, that bashi-ba 
See. Had he s 


big things that have escaped hi 


ae 


aR 


Modetn Writers and Beliefs’ 


THE youngest generation of poe 
knowledges three leaders of its owr 
acclaimed by older critics: W. E 
Spender, and C. Day Lewis. They, 
only for their poetic talent but also f 
affiliations — which, though not official 
Marxian camp. Poets, of course, ha 
political persons, from Dryden onv 
political issues may do little to form 
ment of them, certainly their imps 
cannot be divorced from such i 
any age, this is true of ours, wh 
up into various political ranks a 
whose members think in terms of ab 
little some of them recognize it. 
who says he secretes his song as 
pearl has taken a side. . 


* THE DESTRUCTIVE E. J] 
(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 284 pp. $2.00, 
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ris well aware of this. Fiction and ee 
first book of criticism, have a Die - 
pect”, and that he attempts no divorce be 

| he vies and morals bespeaks an insight which 
| E Lately his poetry has not always ora 
E er, the moral question in contemporary litera 
| “ee sees as one of unbelief rather than beliets; 
ture E tie modern writer is faced not so much with 
) Se difficulty of choosing amongst a number of con- 
Ji.) trary beliefs as with the difficulty of escaping com- 
| plete scepticism. Since he aims to make explicit no 
creed of his own, Mr. Spender occupies a position 
which is far from favorable to his argument for the 
need of belief. “This book is not written in defence 
particular set of beliefs, because I myself have 

. What interests me here is what writers 
the subjects of literature today.” There, 
n echo of the “scientific” attitude which 
exponent in I. A. Richards, and which 
aapplicable to literature, because literature 
| actions and these are matters of value. 
‘stand on an equal footing and derive 
n their being merely a necessary basis 
y production, there is little in them 


S yende 
4 in his 


K ‘a he says; ] 


= FE k 
Ee- i“ 
l i 
e3 | 
{ ke 12 
AA 


= 


-Spender’s position, but it 
d account for a certain 
vagueness that always 

aper, never quite ad- 
ifficult to surmount 
st, and in the end, 
stl Mr. Spender 


“In the destructive element imm 
way,” Mr. Spender quotes Joseph Cor 
Whether or not James immersed himse 
at least, in Mr. Spender’s interpreta 
have been well aware of the destru 
to have met its dangers in his peculia 
critic maintains is that James sought 
haps to find, through his novels how 
might be lived in a world that was 
far as it held beliefs, held beliefs to v 
mind could subscribe. What James ` 
civilization”, says Mr. Spender, but’ 
creatures from destruction he h 
sort of fictional game preserve. Jé 
with human happiness resulting fr 
which were included thought and fe 
was a moral concern; but his m 
world. hi 
William Butler Yeats is next ns} 
is devoid of any unifying moral 
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perpetual search for one”. But though his 
rary awareness shows Mr. Yeats the need 
¥ philosophy, his thought is hopelessly inadequate 
pis situation , and he 1s driven to take refuge from 
f che modern world — from meeting his moral problem, 
iat is— in magic, then in the ideas of breeding and 
WY courtesy”. His poetry is of “a world of legend which, 
"although it has no moral and no religion, provides 
guthentically a personal vision of life”. 
My Jn his “Introduction” Mr. Spender says “having a 
particular moral or political axe to grind does destroy 
grt if the writer (4) suspends his own judgements 
‘and substitutes the system of judging established by 
political creed; (b) assumes a knowledge of men and 
re course of history, which he may passion- 
ieve, but which, as an artist, he simply hasn’t 
en he comes to examine T. S. Eliot, Mr. 
e-grinding is found to have worked more 
is criticism than on his poetry. The explana- 
seems to lie in the fact that in his poetry 
immersed himself in the destructive 


in a 


is not on the sublunary sphere. It is 
ts later poetry seems also to be on 
ested of the love of created things”, 
; effects comparable to the last 
in criticism it produces a 
iam Blake and D. H. Law- 
lief is in a traditionalism 
itical standards which 
> are not orthodox Chris- 
he understands the word 
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Here the grounds of Mr. Spender’s 


disa 
clearer than in the cases of James and i provaj are 


of 
è F Cats: j 
very personal nature of their retreats leaveg thie the fi uf 
on their sides, somewhat beclouded; but : 
met the moral problem by 


pany ai to ; 
tianity and the values traditionally associate ie 


liam Blake and D. H. Lawren 
and art “does not illustrate a p 
illustrate at all, it presents its subject i 


ce, whose work is art 


as an artist and a person, but the. 
rence is as “a revolutionary and a 


- . . He insisted on real and living v 
sexual experience, real death. All id as C 
would be sacrificed to these realities. ~ 


Despite this, his message is weakene 
gift of multiple personality”, whic 
escape from his real subject, w ucl 
lization”, Such poetic sympathy yi 

ave outgrown had he lived, and tl 
finds indicated in some remar 


i a | 
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3 ? 
jonificant (in relation to Mr. Spender s 


Pet) hay call for quotation: 
t 


that which is psychic — non-human in human- 

SoN RAK æ interesting to me than the old-fashioned 
È eet which ‘causes one to conceive a character 
Sein moral scheme and make him consistent... . 
Ben Marinetti writes: “. . . The heat of a piece of 
wood or iron is, in fact, more passionate, for us, cy aN 
laughter or tears of a woman — then I know what e 
means. . . - Because what is interesting in the laugh o 
the woman is the same as the binding of the molecules of 
T steel or their action in heat: it is the inhuman will, call it 
J physiology, or . . . physiology of matter, that fascinates 


ity 


TG. . 


e interest spoken of in the above passage is cer- 
in the individual; but it is not the human indi- 
of James or Yeats or Eliot: it is the individual 
natever kind the molecule may be. “The old 

on of free will, of whether the individual is 


perseded by another question: Is a society 
rmine the course of its history?” The in- 

like the molecule; society is like the bar of 

pens to both when the heat is applied? 

der’s moral question. 

simple reduction. The artist can 

be concerned with his per- 


A personal values: the class strug- 


nly to a decaying class”, 
s Marxian dogmatism may 
ve read such poems of his 
esent book it lies con- 
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cealed under sustained obliquity of 4 | 
is again disguised under the si en (whi 


sımple appear Ich 
and tabulation). The mere recogiition ae 7 slang 


struggle in fiction and poetry is not enonot 4 “ia 
Mr. Spender’s approval, and he looks with di 
a novel by a South African, Laurens van der b 
who suggests that people might better be human rh 
fore being Communist. Yet his marke of highest ths 
go to Edward Upward — the author of two stories ṣo 
boy-scout Communist in tone and thought as to be 
funny in the intervals of one’s pity for their mental | 
atrophy — and his fellow-poet Hugh Wystan - en ind 
— who has contrived to get Marxis j 
ysis to live together in unholy allia 
lish metric and modern obscurit 
The Destructive Element is 
combining a number of acute ins 
mental obtuseness. Its underlyin 
has in the large proved attract 
alien to the literature it treats. 
cessity on the periphery of th 
traditions have nourished tha li 
urally destroy the values it e nboc 
sce how subtly it has insinuated it 
of a man whose best poem be 


I think continually of those who 
Who, from the womb, rememb 


It is not, in my opinion, a 
good in it points to the 
taken. i 
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Buddha and the Occident 


Irvinc BABBITT 


torial Note: At his death in 1933 Irving Babbitt was 
dition of the Buddhist document the 


accompany it, but his translation and introductory essay 
were found completed and will shortly be published by 
he Oxford University Press. Mrs. Babbitt has permitted 
nt the essay, which was written in 1927. Certain 
ere used by Professor Babbitt in his essay 
ism and the Orient” which was published in 
e's predecessor The Bookman and later in On 

ve; they here find their proper place in Pro- 
bbitt’s last work.) 


anger of the present time would seem 
asing material contact between na- 
roups that remain spiritually alien. 
) a better understanding between a 
ticular is a certain type of Occi-“*” 
assume almost unconscious) 
rything to learn from the West 

n return. One may dis- 
S assumption of supe- 
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§ 
riority on the part of the Occidental. fi jig f 
assumption of racial superiority, an almaes rst, the if i, J Š 
faith in the pre-eminent virtues of the white tical Vip j y i o) Ô 
(especially Nordic blonds) as compared with PÄ itp 


brown or yellow races; secondly, the assum ti 
superiority based on the achievements of physi at of f 
ence and the type of “progress” it has Bromocegil Ng 
tendency to regard as a general i A 


nferiority the ; “gs gd Oe A 
riority of the Oriental in materia] efficiency, ‘cea \ gi bute 
the assumption of religious superiority, less mele i 


now than formerly, the tendency to dismiss non- 
Christian Asiatics en masse as “heathen”, or else to 
recognize value in their religious beliefs, notably in jut 
Buddhism, only in so far as they conform to the pat- hus a Pa’ 
tern set by Christianity. Asiatics for their part are ja 
ready enough to turn to account the 
Western science, but they are even aS) C 
they were before the Great War to adm 
superiority of the West. A certain revul 


On any comprehensive survey, ind e 
far from having a mean estimate of i 
had their own conceit of superiority 
reference to Occidentals but wit 
another. Many Hindus have held i 
doubt still hold, that true spiritus 
peared in the world save on the sac 

O country, again, not even ancient 
more firmly convinced than Ch 
civilized. A statesman of the ` 
to the throne a memorial agai 
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ollows: “This Buddha was a barbarian.” One 
| raditional names of China, “All-under-Heaven” 
of BD riensstia) is itself sufficiently eloquent. 
Ng eneral Asia offers cultural groups so widely 
a ent that one may ask if there is not something 
AR in any attempt to contrast an Asiatic with 
(i vpuropean or Western point of view. A symposium* 
mh a this topic was recently held in Paris to which about 
W one hundred and fifty French and foreign writers 
“© and scholars contributed. According to one of these 
' contributors, M. Sylvain Lévi of the Collège de 
A \) France, it is absurd to bring together under one label 
“4 Syrian of Beyrut, an Iranian of Persia, a Brahman 
Mor Benares, a pariah of the Deccan, a merchant of 
n, a mandarin of Peking, a lama of Thibet, a 
f Siberia, a daimio of Japan, a cannibal of 
, etc.” When stated in such general terms 
lestion of East versus West has, as a matter of 
ittle or no meaning. It may, however, turn out 
very weighty meaning if properly defined 
muted. Other contributors to the Paris sym- 
um, though they express a singular variety of 
ms about Asia, occasionally show some inkling 
meaning is. They are helped to their 
mtrast between Europe and Asia by 
tal contrast — that between Europe 
1ere they are in substantial agree- 
s for the purely industrial and 
, the cult of power and ma- 
nfort. It is in order to escape 
Americanism that Europe 
S Cahiers du Mois. Emile-Paul, 


ins aS f 
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is inclined to turn towards the Back « 

read in the symposium, "IS, As iA Feni Opg wall 
mortal sufferings of recent years, r ie almog |) 
head and humble herself. It will dita to bow al 


° . i € f i 
Oriental influences to make themselye z Possible fori 


S 
mense continent will remain the hi, 
e 


fortress of the Occidental s irit: 

ica will harden herself and proudly cape i Amer F 
whereas Europe will heed the lesson of ha : ey à 
One may perhaps sum up the sense of passages i. M i 
kind by saying that in its pursuit of the truths of hd 
natural order Europe had come to neglect the trai 
of humility — the truths of the inner life. In the el? 
eral sense of the word, it has lost its orientation 
it originally received these truths from the Or 
One remembers Arnold’s account 

tact between East and Wes 


W, 


i 
ih 
yf 
p 


And finally the heeding of th 
other words the acceptance of 
life in their Christian fo. 


She felt the void tl a 
She shivered í 


ty 
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he 
i y relations of East and West are far more complex 
ee they were in Graeco-Roman times. The East 
a means not merely the Near East, but even more 
no 


che Far East. Moreover, the East, both Near and Far, 


we rN the West. Japan in particular has been disposing 
1 "h al of her Buddhas as curios and turning her attention to 
Mn | | battleships. The lust of domination, which is almost 


i he ultimate fact of human nature, has been so armed 


ciency that the Orient seems to have no alternative 
to become efficient in the same way or be re- 
d to economic and political vassalage. This alter- 
e has been pressing with special acuteness on 
a, the pivotal country of the Far East. Under the 
ct of the West an ethos that has endured for 
usands of years has been crumbling amid a grow- 
Spiritual bewilderment. In short the Orient itself 
its orientation. The essence of this orientation 
Ken to be the affirmation in some form or 
he truths of the inner life. Unfortunately 
this kind have come to seem in the 
atter of dogma and tradition in 
mt of view that is positive and ex- 


dy of great Eastern teach- 

and Buddha, may prove 
ve absence of dogma in the 
he religion of Buddha 


f 

| 

0 

can scarcely be regarded as 4 f ie a 
bs Í ; 


contrary one can at lea 6 th f 
a young Chinese scholar, Mr. H” O ne it y 
complains that the man of the Occidens 8, Who f) 


P ee 
4 oe 
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sig unnecessary theological and metaphysj 0- if T4 
pications into religion: he has een to pa: Ke ie 
dulge in “weird dogmas” and uncann A: aE if’ oe 
He has been guilty to a degree uii a pe i i 
East of intolerance, obscurantism, and vi ‘iol pf cg 
Pascal, one of the most profound of religious thinkers i 

’ 


attacked casuistry in its Jesuitical form but himself 
supplies an example of what Mr. Chang means by |! 


from the undesirable elements that 
merates is the authentic teaching of Buddi 
investigation has already proceeded 
it is possible to speak with some c 
of this teaching but of Buddha 
affirm indeed that few doctrines ; 
the remote past stand out more cles 
tical agreement among scholars t 
found in the Pāli Canon, the basis o 

religion known as the Hinayana or 
which prevails in Ceylon, Burma, a 
is on the whole more trustwort 


modified, prevails in Thibet, 


* Numerous and intricate historical 
connection with thé-Pali Canon an 
lay claim to authenticity. 
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hological evidence on this point, which is 
The aa fated is supplemented by i evidence 
Do example, the Asokan inscriptions. By psycho- 
Epica evidence I mean evidence of the same kind 
ie supplied by numerous passages of the New Testa- 
Bent; passages that give one the immediate sense of 
being in the presence of a great religious teacher. 
l Anyone who can read the Sermon on the Mount and 
WY then proceed to speculate on the “historicity” of 
W Jesus must simply be dismissed as incompetent in mat- 
y ters religious. | 
On the basis then of evidence both psychological 
| historical one must conclude that if the Far East 
been comparatively free from casuistry, ob- 
tism, and intolerance, the credit is due in no 
Measure to Buddha. It is so difficult to have a 
Mviction and at the same time to be tolerant 
any have deemed the feat impossible. Yet 
Buddha himself but many of his followers 
d it. For example, the tolerant spirit displayed 
iperor Asoka who probably did more than 
tson to make Buddhism a world religion, 
s the spirit of the Founder. An apologue 
ich has been widely popular in both 
relevant to this topic of tolerance. 
uddha relates, a certain king of 
and desiring to divert himself, 
mber of beggars blind from 
e to the beggar who should 
f an elephant. The first 
phant chanced to lay 
1 that an elephant was 
ing hold of the tail, 


Be) 
EREC oi, 
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declared that an el 


te kea tinain y: 
seized an ear, insisted that a POPS a thir 


n elephant w 
upon the 


so, says Buddha, ordinary teach 


ers, who h 
this or that small member of t j : 


he truth 


period, according to Hindu 
thing over four billion years. _ 

The apologue I have just cited sug 
was more prone to humor than most 
ers. The contrast in this respect be 
tions of the Pali Canon (notably 


and the Christian Bible is striking. 


compu 


one should remember, in whicl 
and indeed inevitable. The g 
to be adjusted to the infinitely 
of actual life. There is cas 
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er (Sangha) founded by Buddha. The dan- 


he ee i that a minute outer regulation should 

e ‘as 
i roach unduly on the moral autonomy of the in 
el 


|. Buddha, as we shall presently see more fully, 
cial pains to assert this autonomy. A sec- 

d peril of casuistry 1s that it should not only sub- 
E j outer authority for individual conscience, but 
oa, it should be made a cover for the kind of relaxa- 
3 ith that Pascal attacks in the Provincial Letters. 
© Buddha would have the members of his Order avoid 
| this relaxation without falling into the opposite ex- 
treme of asceticism and mortification of the flesh. 
[his is in substance his doctrine of the middle path. 
e obscurantism that denies unduly the senses has 
ly been associated in the Occident with the 
curantism that denies unduly the intellect. 
's avoidance of this latter form of obscurantism 
tter of even more interest than his avoidance 
‘ascetic extreme. The conflict between the 
the heart, the tendency to repudiate the in- 
er in the name of what is above or what is 
hich has played such an enormous rôle 
ent from some of the early Christians to 
1 to genuine Buddhism. The supreme 
ddha was associated with the pre- 
use and effect, with the following 
d causal nexus. His discriminating 
care with which he uses general 
point in any doctrine. He 
person who has worked 
ree of clarity, a clarity 
ate propositions but 
into an orderly 


dividua 
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whole. During his youth, we are told h 
through a period of groping and hesitation, p, PaSed} 
Kissii ation, but ) 

1s Wumination he never seems to grope or h after /) 
This firm intellectual gras T hesitate, (fi 


p, Joined to a domi 
. ; Nant 
unwavering purpose, no doubt Contributed to r: i, 
ou 


effect of authority that he produced upon his 
poraries and continues to produce upon me, i 
personality he strikes the reader of the ‘old recor: a 
massive, some might say even a bit ponderous i 
at the same time supremely self-reliant and aggres- 
sively masculine. One has the sense of getting very 
close to Buddha himself in the verses of the Sutta- / 
Nipāta descriptive of the true sage. A few lines 
this passage, which I render literally, are as 


a 


The wise man who fares strenuously apar. 
Who is unshaken in the midst of praise o 
Even as a lion that trembles not at noises, 
Or as the wind that is not caught in a1 
Or as the lotus that is unstained by th 
A leader of others and not by others | 
Him verily the discerning proclaim to 


In human nature, as it is acutally cons 
virtue has its cognate fault. The unflin 
practised by the early Buddhists run 
especially when divorced from intuitio 
or other of that much abused word, imt 
dryness. There are portions of the B 
that remind one in this respect of th 
side of the Aristotelian tradition 
Buddhist again inclines at times, like 
to be unduly categorical and so- 
false finality. The Buddhist con 
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‘ye what they conceive to be a definitive enu- 
| ample 8 of the different noises that characterize, a 
\ E town! Furthermore, large portions of the 
| east books seem to the Western reader to have 
u) frodi iteration, to push beyond permissible 
F rounds the sound maxim that repetition is the mother 
,| of memory. It 1s well to remember that most of this 
T jepetition is only a mnemonic device that would never 
Ta! have been employed if the canonical material had 
Tox’ from the outset been committed to writing. And then, 
Su) too, in the midst of tracts of wearisome repetition and 
Ip arid categorizing one encounters not infrequently 
passages that are vividly metaphorical and concrete 
d one to infer in Buddha a rare gift for apho- 
Itterance; though even these passages, if one 
e allowed to speak of such matters from a pro- 
terary point of view, can scarcely match in 
pigrammatic effectiveness certain sayings of 


the doctrine and personality of Buddha stand out 
nctly from the ancient records, how, it may 
has there been so much misapprehension 
th? Certain reasons for this misapprehen- 
S; it may be well to clear these away 
© other reasons which lie less near 
e first place, much confusion has 
Occident by the failure to distin- 
ana and Hinayana. Various emi- 
s of the nineteenth century 
of Buddhism from the ex- 

otus of the Good Law 
uf. Even those who, 
9 the more authen- 
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‘ REVInw ra 
tic documents have bee f 
finti A ft 
translations. The special AE misled } H i 
terms. Though these terns i I ae tie seh vt My y 
ave said, are o Ay ip 


Buddha himself with considera 


ble Precision, they 


nts. Translators | have 


words by the one English word “desire”. er 


us source 


per either romantic or, again, scientific 
istic. Neither the romanticist nor the pu 
is qualified to grasp what is specifically 
the Orient. The romanticist seeks in th 
he seeks everywhere, the element i 
wonder. His interest is in differen 
identities; as a consequence, this forn 

has amounted chiefly in practice to ti 
picturesqueness and local color. Clos 
pursuit is the quest of some place or 
unpalatable here and now. A familia 
Road to Mandalay”, which tells © 
that the British private finds in bt 
his craving for a “neater sweeter © 
greener land”. I may be accus 
riously Kipling’s trifle, but atte 
perialist has enjoyed a ci 
preter, not only of the Ar 
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age of “The Road to Man- 


to 
therefore serve as well as any eae a 
| ai Oriental aspect of the immense ve i 
| Eo that has grown up In connection W 
of escap 
Ì mewheres East of Suez, where the best 1s 


pUDDH 


Hehe central pass 


| ents, an’ a man 
“Where there aint no Ten Commandments, 


| may raise a thirst; ! | 
\ For ele bells are callin’ an’ it’s there that I would 


To the old Moulmain Pagoda lookin’ lazy at the sea. 
Md If the temple bells are calling the British private to 
a thirst”, to what, one may inquire, are they 
‘the native Burman? Certainly not to be a EVAN 
sponsible. Kipling himself would no doubt 
against pursuing any such unprofitable in- 
virtue of the principle that “East is East and 
West, and never the twain shall meet’. The 
at they are meeting more and more, with the 
danger that this meeting will be only on 
al level. Kipling’s line is rightfully resented 
+ It 4s true about in the sense that John 
mes is James and never the twain shall 
© is any difference between the two 
Of degree and not of kind. 
to admit that the point of view 
necessarily unintelligible to us 
, 2 an authentic document 
: Wwe find is that a central 
2 summed up in the 
mung perhaps throws 
in Burma today 


ping 

he country by the memb f Child; | f, f Ã 

the Ì embers of th a of Aa, 

This education consists largely in i ii Ord À ies ; io 
certain sacred texts. One of the passages eg of fyb po ts 
favored for this purpose, we learn from a recete Ki “st r gt 

on Burma, is Buddha’s discussion of the ai book. f o d 
true blessedness, which runs in part as follow i 


ture 7 p 
Yall OE gudd 
To wait on mother and father, to che } 
wife and follow a quiet calling, this is 
To give alms, to live religiously, to pro 


ments, this is true blessedness. a 

Patience and pleasant speech, interco l 
men, religious conversation at due seasor 
blessedness.  - | 


Penance and chastity, discernment of th 
and the realization of peace, this is tru : bl 3 


ther information that, as a result of T 
verses, the children acquire “bounal 
rigid self-control” — a statement 
receive with some skepticism. Like 
an entirely different way, he is pr 
an idyllic for the real Burma. Bu 
of what he says is true, we sh 
the attention of our own C 
and motion-pictures and set th 
Buddhist verses! rai 
Though particular utterances 


if 
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eon True Blessedness I have just quoted, may 
| Ede dificulty, it must be admitted that his 
foter, is not easy for the Westerner to grasp in its 
(ece ‘rit, Even the person who affirms an under- 
total aie in human nature and is more interested 
$ is unity than in its picturesque modifications in 
a ” and space, should at least be able to see the point 
Ky bh, i y view of the scholar who affirmed that he had 
bl," mrned to the study of Buddhism in order that he 
Str," | might enjoy “the strangeness of the intellectual land- 
Mi 8 scape”. A chief reason for this strangeness is that the 
tig) octrine of Buddha cuts across certain oppositions 
have been established in Western thought since 
treeks, and have come to seem almost inevitable. 
has, for example, from the time of Heraclitus 
armenides been an opposition between the parti- 
‘of the One and the partisans of the Many, be- 
1 those who see in life only change and relativity 
lose who in some form or other affirm an abid- 
ty. The Platonic affirmation in particular of a 
id of ideas that transcends the flux so combined 
Christianity that it has come to be almost insep- 
rom our notion of religion. 
: re understand it, seems to require faith 
essence or soul that is sharply set apart 
y, and in a God who is conceived as 
lea” or entity. Buddha denies the soul 
mse and does not grant any place in 
of God. Superficially he seems 
“flowing” philosophers from 
> schoolmen of the Middle 
him an uncompromising 
i\e voice of a Buddha 


\ 
UE Dew 
V VNV 


, an 
by the type of life at which he ai ars 
of the Brean and the Ghisa pn Tathe A. 
Buddha also differs from the religious teachers with |) 
whom we are familiar by his Positive temper. The ides i 
of experiment and the idea of the supernatural have 
come to seem to us mutually exclusive. | | 
may perhaps be best defined as a critical a 
mental supernaturalist. If he deserves to b 
fined it is not because of the so-calle 
(iddhi) — the power of superno 


levitation and the like. If we acc : 


the thaumaturgical accomplishme 
Buddha but of a number of his fo 


ties that have become atrophied 
In general, however, the ancient 
an extreme reserve in regard tot 
granted them at most a very sul 
ligion. He is far removed in this 3 
who avowed, like St. Augustin 
would not have accepted Chr 
for its miracles. i 
One is justified in asser ing 
turgical grounds that the gen 


1s steeped in the supernatu 


D 
pUDDHA AN Das through the 


hen Buddha begge his father, King Sud- 


. i town, . 
iş native at he 
AN mara whereupon Buddha ete 


i i ll his race. 
ing the practice of all 
eted that no one of his race ha 
| N Sciant Buddha replied that he re- 
Eer been hi Ai b the race of the 
ty 4. not to his earthly lineage, but to the 1 
| Eoi As a matter of fact, what 1s specifically su- 


hen t 


w | Buddhas. 5 
| sae) not merely in the Buddhas but in other re 
ious teachers, for example in St. Francis, 1s their 


"achievement of certain virtues. Of these the virtue 
| that marks most immediately the obeisance of the 
‘gpirit to what transcends nature and has therefore 
) always been held, by those who believe in such vir- 
t all, to command the others, is humility. In the 
P @piesent naturalistic era the very word humility has 
\permonal m 1 to fall into disuse or, if used at all, to be 
accented ol incorrectly. One needs to be reminded, for ex- 


of the “a modest of men, Mr. Brownell that 
of the least humble. Both statements are 


1a, one is tempted to sa 
o y that he was hum- 
ing modest. It is ne 


: ty, at last by dag 
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priate meditations mounted 
was still unable to A e iis to heaven m lj 
lighten him. Finally he came to p2? Could en} 
Brahma, and propounded the question n Paradise of 
himself. Brahma said, “I am Brahma i e divinity, 
Being, the Omniscient, the Unsurpacce the Supreme 
” . passed » ete “T i 
not ask you,” replied the recluse, “whether you « a ie 
Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Omniscient and to" st” 9 ge 
surpassed, but whether you could answer my oa i gf a 
tion.”* Whereupon Brahma took him to one side ‘a jo ot 
explained that the angels of his retinue thought him Ø 
omniscient, but that in fact no one could give the >? 
desired enlightenment save Buddha. gt 
That Buddha should put himself aboy 
animate beings, whether men or gods 
time be humble is, from the Christia 
highly paradoxical. The essence of hut 
tianity is the submission not merely of 1 
of the will of Christ himself to the wi 
personality. If one is to understand 
avoids asserting any such personality 
time retains humility one needs to r 
means to be a critical and experime 
alist. It means first of all that one m 
the luxury of certain affirmations 
things and start from the immediate 
ness. It is hard to see, for example 
affirm, on strictly experimental g 
God and personal immortality. i 
these tremendous affirmations a 
spiritual comfort, he should tur 
revealed religion which alone ca 
* Kevaddha-Sutta of the Digha-Ni 


P o 
ff 
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\ 
\ with D onderous for the wings of wit”. The person 
\ are eS a genuinely critical attitude is finally 
WEU i to accept in some form or other the maxim 
orc’ is the measure of all things. If one is told in 
hat man 1 ? 
| a words of Plato that not man but God is the 
a ure of all things, the obvious reply is that man 
7” \ Rhere perhaps gives his own measure so clearly as 
io ta in his conceptions of God; and that is why, as Goethe 
> Tein \ would add, God is so often made a jest. What one is 
0 o ; ty able to affirm without going beyond immediate expe- 
m ‘rience and falling into dogma is, in Arnold’s phrase, 
{a agreat power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, a phrase that reminds one of Buddha’s concep- 
ion of the dhamma, or human law, as one may render 
contradiction to the law of physical nature. Not 
able to find any personality human or divine 
r to his own, Buddha got his humility, as he 
If tells us, by looking up to the Law. 
: us consider more carefully what this obeisance 
dhamma means when disengaged, as Buddha 
0 disengage it, from dogma and metaphysical 
n and envisaged as one of the immediate 
consciousness. Numerous Western philoso- 
m Descartes down have professed to start 
On comparing the results they have 
Tesults reached by Buddha one is 
central clash. At the risk of being 
ne may say that the tendency of 
has been to regard as primary 
aer thought (cogito ergo sum) 
2). Buddha, for his part, 


n, an emotionalist. No 


r, Johnson that “the good and evil of Eternity 


oj F 
=. 

7 
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small confusion has resulted from try; 
into one or the other of these alien ae to fit him | i 
gives the primary place to will, but “Bories, He 4 w ghe 
il that: has : ae te alco 
wil that has been almost inextricably þ ality of | gf se; 
the Occident with the doc : pig 


Y YOound an : p 
the doctrine of diyi NP in AL pp 
has been obscured in direct proportion to i and tp pow ” ail 
of this doctrine. The question of the priori celine | yt 


in this sense, as compared either with mee will yi det put k give 
emotion, and the question of humility that is boll Me o this ission © 
up with it, is one, as I have tried to show elsewhere f sian SP Pe 
that involves an opposition not merely be | 
Buddha and this or that Occidental philosopher, but ipii 
between the Asiatic outlook on life in gene 

that which has tended to prevail in Euro 
granting of the primacy to intellect or mi 
sense those terms have had since Anaxagc 
seem to be incompatible with humility. 
of absorbing interest to trace the strug 
Christian voluntarism with its subordina 
in his natural self — including the intellec 
will, and a resurgent rationalism. Int 
of this kind one becomes aware of 
in the spiritual life of the Occident 
already referred; reason has repeatedly 
out of its due place and then the resu 
against its presumption have encourap’™ 
of obscurantism. Mi 
_ Among the doctrines in which 
_ pired unduly, with a corresponding i 


=> 


of hu nili i 
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| 

| \ nduct much in common with Stoicism; see 
N ag „use misleading comparisons have been made be- 
t | ‘gee the Buddhist and the Stoic. The Buddhist re- 
og s one of the Stoic by the severity of the self- 
W control he inculcates, also by his self-reliant spirit. 
, He relies, however, in this discipline, not, like the 
| Stoic, upon a “reason” supposed to coincide with the 
| cosmic order, but upon a will that transcends ite 
“Reliance upon this will gives the psychic equivalent 
of the Christian submission to the divine will, in other 
ty words, of humility. The Stoic is a monist; the 
| On it Buddhist is, like the Christian, an uncompromising 
4d ty pin dualist. So far from “accepting the universe” in the 
OY to mle < Stoic sense, he rejects so much of it that the alarmed 
aip (a Occidental is inclined to ask whether anything re- 

t had sinc Aw mains. 
ble with built! Practically the difference between monist and 
i ma k dualist converges upon the problem of evil. The Stoic 
oy shit is a theoretic optimist; Buddha, though very untheo- 
with ns "T Tetic here as elsewhere, is extraordinarily insistent 
ding tht of upon the fact of evil. “This alone I have taught,” he 
h fs S, sorrow and the release from sorrow.” Buddha’s 
i!" emphasis on sorrow may seem to some incompatible 
| the urbanity I have attributed to him; for noth- 
1s more contrary to the urbane temper than ab- 
tion in a single idea. He really aims at wholeness, 
a type of wholeness that it is hard for us to grasp 
Cause breadth is for us something to be achieved 
and even by an encyclopaedic aggrega- 
hereas the wholeness at which Buddha 
1 fact, as it is etymologically, to holi- 
lt of a concentration of the will. 


of will that Buddha would 


| mind 
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have us put forth Psychological] ve . 
own method — is to go very far deda Ss by hi 
standing of his doctrine. n Under. 


The modern man iS normally, aş the 


phrase it, a “yes-sayer” and a “becomer” Anke 
in the fact. Buddha on the other hand is pr 


the chief of all the “no-sayers”; specifical] 


as “escape from the flux”. “What is not eternal,” he 
says, “does not deserve to be looked on with satis. 
faction.” In his rejection of the transitory for the f 
eternal he is, as I have just remarked, neither meta- f% 


truths themselves need to be interpre 
of the three “characteristics”, which 
only a Buddha can properly proclain 
the impermanence of all finite thin 
(2) their lack of “soul” or their 
therefore (3) their final unsatisfac 
becomes aware of the fact of imp 
its implications, one tends to substitu 
craving for what is subject to cor 
craving for the “incomparable securi 
free from corruption”. 
Buddha’s attitude towards the SOl 
observed, differs decisively from e 
tists in India and from the somew 
of Plato in the West. His obje 1 
Sert a soul and other similar entiti 
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put practical: they are thereby led to think they 
ical veanscended the transitory when they have not 
have 1 o and are thus lulled into a false security. 
maha can scarcely be regarded as an idealist in any 
the term has ever had in the Occident. He 1s 
| A idealist in the Platonic sense, in spite of nu- 
My Beis and important points of contact between his 
ty Ehin and that of Plato, because of the central 
A ash I have just indicated. Still less is he an idealist 
“| in the other two main senses of the word: he does 
Tta, © not hope, like Rousseau and the sentimentalists, to 
rd! unify life in terms of feeling; nor again, after the 
Vs fashion of philosophers like Hegel, to unify it in terms 
intellect. The unification that Buddha seeks is to 
ichieved by the exercise of a certain quality of will 
ays no to the outgoing desires with a view to 
Dstitution of the more permanent for the less 
ment among these desires and finally to the 
from impermanence altogether. His assertion 
ality of will is positive and empirical to the 
mee: 


great religious personality but a thinker 
as to invite comparison with the chief 
idental thought. An interesting com- 
itself at this point with the thinker 

derant Bence on recent Occi- 
manuel Kant. Anyone who 
ee critiques of Kant will be 
vi which recurs innumer- 
to the whole body of 


that a resort to some 


r. 

P 
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RE a unify the elements of experie P iA vr 

ti PE SeS of Hume seemed qn? tha hh si gee i 

a Hux of unrelated Impressions, By Sölve hy fay j? lo 
have opposed Hume not On apriorist but em cud |i, Mig # 


sserte > Empirica fø po 
peculiar to man not as a theory * ; quality fay | f z ge 
of the Immediate data of Consciousness, Bud dh one f f pot f „ih 
be defined indeed, in contradistinction to 4 ai P 
istic empiricist like Hume, as a religious emp f 
One may perhaps best illustrate what it me y 
assert positively and critically 
by a study of Buddha’s way o 
questions that must, accordi 
every philosopher: What can I know? 
do? What may I hope? ha 
In virtue of its intellectualist 
philosophy has always shown a strong 
the first of these questions, the so- 
knowledge. The drift of the mode nie 
the West towards epistemologica 
marked since Descartes. From the ti : 
is tempted to define this philosophy as 
of epistemology. The various subsidi 
have been discussed — the questi 
innate ideas, of causation, of tii 
in themselves and in their rela 
all finally converge upon the a 
tion of appearance to reality. L 
logical debate would be justit 
to have prepared the way f 
to Kant’s second question: 
Christian supernaturalist wou 
that it has. The false dualis 
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d admit, but he would add 
been eliminated along wit 
between God's will an 
a similar opposition be- 
‘cher an ll, not, however, On 
a hig us w psychological grounds. uN ESM 
ne to William James who 
| al with the will psychologically are 
ily ta jn agreement with one another and with Buddha in 
Ahs in ‘ “at least one particular: will is revealed above all in 
MMtiliy he act of attention or concentration. The office of a 
NY to Ke I Buddha is to proclaim the truths to which man must 
Ti... attend if he would escape from sorrow. The “causal 
xus” or “chain of dependent origination” that leads 
the rise of sorrow is extraordinarily difficult to- 
To the Occidental indeed it is likely to seem 
ess puzzle. The essential link in the chain is 
vents “ignorance”. Strictly speaking, one does 


BUDDHA 
min he woul 
true dualism site 
AY :. the pposition, Siam 

i insi Th Buddhist sets Up 


e i 
d a lower w1 


t have soug ht 


oi | : 5? 
the Buddhist sense overcome ignorance merely 


quiescing in the four noble truths. Anyone who 
get beyond this stage is compared to a cow- 
iting another’s kine. A man may possess the 
id so escape from sorrow only by act- 
Knowledge follows upon will. The 
various meanings in Buddhism as 
Original meaning is faith to act. 
1S in agreement with the Chris- 
€ proclaims that we do not 
may believe, but we believe 


will, the doctrine of 
cidental sense but a 
o has trodden this 


S not, į 


edge, supreme wisdom, and Nirvāna”. Anyone i 
0 » 


entered the Buddhist order in the ho é of finding ail 
solution for hi ] 1 by nding a Ty” al 
is merely speculative difficulties / 
doomed to disappointment. Via 
We are told that one of the brethren once came to. 
Buddha with a list of such difficulties — for exam le W 
whether the world is finite or infinite, eternal or not O.a 
eternal, whether soul and body are one or separate, oP 
whether the saint exists or does not exist after death 
etc. — and complained to him that he had received r 
enlightenment on these points. Bud 
in substance that human nature is si 


Anyone who refused to act on h 
had an answer to such questions E 
a man who had been wounded b 
and was unwilling to receive me 

learned whether the man who t 


or warrior caste, etc. No one v 
than Buddha to persons who 
indeed agree with a German stu 
the dislike of mere speculatior 
mark of the authentic doct 
refuse to agree with him 
metaphysical temper 1s 
Buddha would dismiss b 
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«hers because they are not worthy O 
\ gthinkables Oe in his own phrase, make for edifica- 
aH the questions that he thus dismisses are 
\ i tjon. | that have been persistently debated in Occi- 
N severe licion and philosophy. 
Ay dental re he topics with which the man who has 
| defining the top 
. W In anced the world may properly concern himself 
ARN Kadha makes a distinction similar to that of Christ 
| Been the things of God and the things of Cæsar. 
att, | far from encouraging the members of his order 
TCU " otake a part in political life, he would not even have 
ifn: a them discuss politics. i 
Though a Buddha may proclaim to those seeking 
enter the path the truths on which they may profit- 
oncentrate and at the same time set them a 
ve example, he is not to be regarded in the 
Christian sense as a Saviour. In the last analysis a 
| must, according to Buddha, save himself. Though 
Shristian and Buddhist associate salvation with 
itting forth of a similar quality of will, no small 
nce between the two results from the fact that 
an associates this quality of will in a 
r lesser degree with divine grace. He would 
end to regard as blasphemous Buddha’s dictum: 
d of self. Who else can be the lord?” 
istians themselves have varied widely 
ice. Some would receive the grace 
rs mediately through the Church. 
ple, with his emphasis on the 
tually autonomous, at least so 
oncerned, compared with 
r light of the Jansenist, 
ndence on the divine 
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will, is something far remo yi Vij, 
tonomy of the Buddhist, an autonom s Paritala Y 
that in describing it one Is constrained ts Compl 
the risk of grave misunderstanding the “a OY 
reliance and individualism; for in the Weems i 
trine of self-reliance, from the ancient Cs the d 
Stoics down to Emerson, has been associated j 
pride rather than humility. q 
The Buddhist type of individualism 
opposite pole from the type with whi 
miliar nowadays — the type which combines g vey 
of self-expression with the evasion of moral respor 
bility. Buddha seems to the Occidental to allow 
sufficiently for self-expression, at the same time | 
he gives the widest possible extension to the docti 
that a man is simply reaping, in the good or evil t 
befalls him, the fruits of his own sowing. These f 
seem even more inevitable than in Christianity, 
much as man is accountable to Law and not t a 
or less arbitrary and capricious divine will. He c 
ascribe his failure to make the salutary effort 
denial of grace nor can he look to a Saviour to 
him what he is unable to do for himself. | 
again, substitute for self-reliance a reliance 3 
and ceremonies, a reliance reckoned b Bud a 
the “ten fetters”. At the very end of his lif ge 
exhorted his followers to be “refuges unta f 
selves”, A still more individualistic flavor 1S 
such utterances by the positive and critic 
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| elemen 
Buddhistic teaching to which I have already i 


tention. Buddha would not have his followe® 
spiritual truth merely on his own authority, al 
on that of tradition. As a result of a E 


B 


‘ct ig more im- 

temper of the Buddhist is m 
| phasis f “aha of ie Christian. An effusion P 
personal ire de Jésus, profoundly religious 1n 1 
a Eon to him to involve a 
wa 


own Way» ‘on of personality. 
| morbid Be ches ii lies above all to the 


thy S a Y doctrine. The spirit of passionate devotion 
BN 


bn te My Hinduism has its equivalent in later Buddhism. In 
Y i 


7 Mig vl g 


Q 
if z 


o litt, probably goes beyond anything of the kind that has 
| Mem been witnessed in Christianity. The example of the 


imself repudiated. A debate regarding the 


ably at least equal in sublety 
epi Ainge es to corr : 
~Pistemological inquiries in the Occident. espondinig 


i 


: ric Ir, T é 


or 
1S 


b y th 
pres 


race an 


has never known any organization for enforcing outer 1 
authority comparable in elaborateness and effective- 
ness to the Roman Catholic Church, itself modelled ` 
in Important respects on Roman imperial organiza- 4 ipa 
tion. One may sum up the whole subject by sayı yy") 
that though Mahayana and Hinayana have much me ie 
common in their strictly ethical teaching, Malayan hi 
has tended to give to this teaching a radically differen ENNIS 
doctrinal setting. ; reai 
Keeping this general contrast in mind ug m od Ny Nth. 
turn to Buddha’s positive and psychologica ae AY 
of dealing with the problem of the will. s p and AA 
trast he establishes between the expansive racire as 
a will that is felt, with reference to these on aN 


. A : . unco™ 
a will to refrain, he is, as I have said, an 


eae 


— 


| au 


RAN 
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) isi i lity of will a 

AY ... By exercising this qua 
SN pising oily put aside what 1s impermanent 1n 


finally escape 

more permanent and 

i ° sermanence altogether. The chief virtue for 
fom Sis therefore the putting forth of this quality 
\Buddha ' ‘ritual strenuousness, as one may say. His 


\of effort, spu $ PRE ; this 
\0 n to his disciples was to practise 
i «ai B onian) unceasingly. Anyone who has 


Maggot oN al that it implies has gone far in his under- 
i ' k Mery | Bering of the genuine doctrine. 


tend ti 
Phon, “sonary of aphorisms on the importance of spiritual 
Prete ayp dec sorary of peice 
>3 if ‘effort, similar no doubt in substance and possibly even 
myi hig form to the second chapter of the present Dham- 


: r 
j) pa Phar is 


d 


We are told that the exposition by a Buddhist mis- 


-1 mapada, led to the conversion of Asoka, an event of 
mealculable importance for the culture of the Far 
East. Asoka showed that he had caught the very 
pirit of the Sakya sage when he proclaimed to his 
Subjects: “Let all joy be in effort. Let small and 
peat exert themselves.” Asoka was active in eve 


f word, i i i 
» It goes without saying that they were 


“gion that the 
~). at Once 
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EW 


one occasion a rich B 
ac presented Aisi aaa S : 
oeng an idler. Buddha repli ithe 
t 


Pe of tillage 
k ) HNN t 
h ou ’ Un ( i 
OF the plough, “mind the tice 2puauesy the pf 
ploughshare and goad ?, oughtfulness ‘my P yi” 
9 ; Whe 
on int rae of this \ 
¢ ° 4 | 
eves the “fruit of Immortality”, Ey .y one Pe E 
deed hinges upon the quality of o Bes: "| geii i 
nes working, v” ji 
whether one sets out to be a carpenter, a king, m suiti -a 
fiis DS 
wh aa Ai Karma (work), though sometimes u ed je a, eas conli 
a much the same Sense as appamada, a term reserved vee i Ae 
or the salutary exercise of the higher will, is applied mad 
more commonly to the doctrine of the deed in gen- w “i 
eral, to the affirmation in the widest possible sense h 
that “what we have been makes us what we are”. The }, 
belief in Karma in this extended sense with Its Corre |, 
lative belief in reincarnation, was not, it is scarce? 
necessary to add, peculiar to Buddha. It has been 
but universal in India from early it ane i 
appealed to important Western thinkers w 
Buddhist, the Master did not base his accep zi 
Karma on traditional grounds but 
ception. To be sure the nature ot rma full 
Buddha as well as the way in which Kam bles : 
itself are both numbered among the nad 7 
This much, at most, 1s certain, 1 ure vision 
Buddhahood is conceived as a state of p | 
that among the truths comprised m | 
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B 
t as a man sows even so he shall reap. A 
supposed to be immediately aware not 


iy of his own Karma, but, at will, of the Karma 
i... An ordinary Buddhist and even a non- 
o acquire in some degree the supernormal 
ry that this type of vision implies, though their 
ation in this particular is, we are told, com- 


i with that of an Arhat Buddha, as the light of 
~andle compared with the blaze of the noonday 


0 


0 ne may note in passing that as a result of the 
gsistence on the accountability of the individual not 
ly for his conduct in his present life but for that 
remoter past, two ideas coalesce in Buddhism 


ion is admitted by the Buddhist, but is usuall 
ented as the result of a long habituation. The 
sions and acts that have been associated with 
apressions, not merely in one’s present brief 
t life but in one’s secular past, lie hidden in 
the modern psychologist would term the un- 
and tend to give a bias to one’s character 
duct both now and in one’s secular future. 
US envisaged is a sort of fate, but a fate of 
me? 1s himself the author and which is not 
r rticular moment entirely subversive of moral 


(To be concluded ) 
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Liberty Under the Old Orde: 


Henry Cray Evans, Jr. 


I 


or a brief season during these $ p 
gece liberty was not Bey h Ears, the te 4 
Freedom. It was a term to be watched with e Land of | jo gti 
army had not approved of it during the War Care, The fig ght 
military leaders in love with the word after i ins £7 if, concre 
turned; Big Business doubted its moral an til iS a lea 
prohibitionists were sure there was something vice pi hmi 
with it. Any man who stood for liberty one hand Fan hott 0) 
per cent was under deep suspicion of belonging to a ra tii ie 
weird and detestable group known as the bolshevibi, nbe wed from the 
One rarely endorsed the term without a quick ex- sf ths state of i 
planation that he did not stand for license — which is mc ea of ae 
the liberty other people take of doing what you do ty bl kh still 
not want them to do. : ty The sh A 

Then suddenly the word entered the vocabulary of (55 Ame 
the most respectable citizens; in the highest soci lipy mi loy 
circles today, one may hear it discussed with u hy, kino 
abandon. Mr. Herbert Hoover, whom some may P k 
member as one-time president of the United St i | 
has written a book on the subject. Mr. Ogden, ight | 
in whose newspaper the best department stores We 
to advertise, has given a series of lectures about x n lly ~ 
have had liberty all along, it seems, even is Jo it | My Ugh 
mentioning it, but now we are about to los¢ gion É \ Syd ty 
place a terrific condition known as regime? jots © 
appearing, and something must be done by n pa 
stop this. For example, one way would 0° 


546 
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n in the White House in place of Mr. 


e ublica 


i +e astonishing enough. But perhaps the most 
l 1i ‘performance of all has been the birth, 
ar P d maturity of the Liberty League, a bi- 

Poy owth, an ` è : ° 
N gt „rusan organization of corporation lawyers in happy 
nd P mmunion with disappointed politicians. ‘These ar- 
hy Bese defenders of things-as-they-used-to-be (before 
| market fell) are going to “preserve Ameri- 


e of their property. In general, property-owners 
to be saved from the clutches of the socialists. 
if this state of affairs were not enchanting 
gh, one hears of still another group which is fur- 
ig legal help to Americans about to lose their 
. This is the American Civil Liberties Union, 
hich sends around lawyers when capitalists are about 
» deprive workingmen of their precious heritage. 
lus while a Liberty League protects capitalists from 
bcialists, a Liberties Union saves socialists from 
- Capitalists, 
With so many varieties of liberty at stake, it is the 
: Brose of this article to make an examination of the 
PE of freedom enjoyed in those days when Messrs. 


\ 


Ee and Mills, along with the directors of the 
x League, lived in a country of which they ap- 
thi E" that time, of course, if anyone did not 
__, ountry, he could go back to Russia where he 


age : 
F d. But these are more mellow, tolerant times. 
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Now when men disapprove of this count 

the easier choice of Joining the Liberty ie: they have | 
Perhaps a brief historical backgroung eu J 


some help to the inquiry., We have been sati be of j 


country for liberty for a great man ANE the 
peculiar manner. The y Years in 


a ° a m i 
Narrative is connec Ost | 
. ry 5 ted E 
with the history of the Republican par Closely 
markable collection of 7 r 


) | ealots and wheelhorseg ca 
into being around the middle of the precedin an P 
tury; and its first words in its babyhood days B y f J 
freedom, which was to be given the Negro slave ing! re | 
Southern part of the Federal Union. The gesture wag yp ie 
appealing as long as one forbore to look far into the”. ill! 
complex, #" 


background. Then the picture became more b Wn 
In order to bring such a boon to the Negro s ave, or) AA 
it was necessary to conquer the Southern whites, rey lO 
were deprived of their liberty of withdrawing from a wiat hy hp 
union they did not care to maintain; they were for red sa br pp 
to submit to ten years of military rule; they were fre- 
quently forbidden the freedom of petition, or a sem 5 
lage, or of choosing their own governors in a de OR 
cratic manner. Proceeding further along these strange, “ 
paths of freedom, the Republican party moved 
sure to the former slave his civil liberties by ana 
‘rent to the Constitution. The latter forbade sti 


eprive any person of his rights; then it was T° 
that th 
74 


ness men. So while romanticists thought ab 
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f e triumph in its battle for its own peculiar sort 
E A R u 


a 


` 


| 


\ 

iy! 
|) 

| 


of AM through the decades of the nineteenth cen- 
Ey Business grew with the Fourteenth Amend- 
eo. as its guardian and the Republican party its 
A| pandmaiden. Each year witnessed the collapse of inde- 
Ww endent business houses, the growth of large corpora- 


hy tions, holding companies, and trusts. All the while, 


‘industrial magnates prattled of liberty and celebrated 
j \d e Fourth of July. By the turn of the century, it was 


Ui, 
wa 


„| apparent to the more intelligent part of the populace 
M that the Grand Old Party, while pretending to wor- 
| ship liberty, was on the point of shipwrecking it. 
; Revolt was in the air, but the Republicans pursued 
M their course serenely. When the pretense of standing 
i for liberty could hardly be made any longer in face of 
Whitt the inroads made by the Big Business machine upon 
nt; they vt all sorts of freedom, they resorted to epithets. Anyone 
uy rule, ty who attacked the ruling order was a demagogue. 
af pet When Woodrow Wilson reached the White House 
i ji ater on with a vigorous program for breaking up 
f siness combines and curbing Big Business pressure, 
Was a socialist disturbing good business men who 
/ Te out for profits that rightfully come to men of 
j rains and energy. 

(Mr. Wilson frightened the apostles of Big Business 
(M ano one had ever done before. Everything charged 
| cast Mr. Roosevelt today was said just as bitterly 
i, Woodrow Wilson twenty years ago. But hap- 
| jy: 2 War intervened to save the Republicans. All of 


E ilson’s schemes went awry, and he himself was 
ge n amid their wreckage. Industrialism, Big Busi- 
j and the Grand Old Party emerged triumphant. 
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On the threshold of the davs wh; fi 
. wh ME Ae 
and Mills hold so dear, the Republics SS: Hoori WN 
of the country once more. S took charge ve 
They were still saving it — this time f 17 
danger. The Communists were coming! rom ą ai j 
f 


they never did arrive, they furnished a ete though g 
thets to be applied to all who did not like ki of epi A 
Order. Chief among them was the term ois ng a 
word of Russian origin so vague in its precise a a h "A 
to most Americans that it could be applied hi hh 
anywhere. Before it the stoutest Liberal heart was F i g 
to tremble. All impulses toward Liberalism were r T 
viewed with misgiving. Never since the balmy days igi” 
when the army ruled the Southern states, had Big ZZ 
Business faced less danger of opposition and revolt. „u 
With the aid of the Republican party it gave the ™ — 
country the regime that it desired; and evidently if asil 
the Liberty League has its way, that economic and a\j\ 
social order of the nineteen-twenties will be restored. y,) 
It was surely a topheavy regime for a Land of Fre 
dom. According to a Report on National Weal 
Income issued by our Federal Trade Con 
the rosiest period, one per cent of the America 
owned fifty-nine per cent of the wealth; wh 
one-tenth of the national riches was in the 
of the poorest eighty-seven per cent of “ 
It would require a stout social order | 
preserve liberty under conditions such a$ mia 
that was not half the story. a 
We were also growing into a nation e 
The absorption of independent busi e 
Big Business, which pre-war a ie 
with such bitterness, increased tenrole 


| 


y UN 
{BERT 
s Hence the fate of an employee 
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| 


enties. 
| he ncerns is surely a good case-study 


. \ one of these big a the period which the Liberty 
My | of frees to honor. Henry Ford is one of their 
i | N rototype of liberty; a champion of Amer- 
Yi BE dualism. But if one wants a picture of an 
[ian indv" i industrial system, he surely 


À | American 1n an | 
* \ Be down into the factory rather than into the 


| i ’% office. 
a, Eoi bossed Mr. Ford, not even Wall Street; 


| Now aÀ he ran his own independent concern. But he told his 
A Ne 


employees whether they might smoke, or dance, or 
i a A late at nights; and between their lives and his 
f tne was all the difference in the world. 


ty 
I : mi Slowly the curtain has been lifted on the picture of 
AUNT donla an American employee at his daily tasks in any indus- 
has its vy 8 tial machine. No future lay before him brighter 
| wig than that of continued employment; though perhaps 
ain he would be promoted to a point where he could en- 
ear mo the thrilling experience of being master of other 
Davi mn qos souls in the system. Ability to do his handiwork 
oka nf dea. only one asset on the road to success. There were 


T 
ie) a qualities demanded of him by his company, such 
K” : oo and cooperation — words that might easily 
oye : them some curious meanings. 
bo i wish of the American worker 
A eo F e maxımum of freedom for showing 
o, ot man he was by the nature of hic 
y the observation of Whitin 


fe Such was 


- Sojourn as laborer himself in all man. 
en Bove a lhe great burning problem before 
j o retain his job; the ever-present 
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fear was the 
occurred in 


ciency of an owner or manager c 
business concerns and factories, 
But the general consensus of opinio 
concerned with the vital subject of a a Wy: me 
and butter was that disagreement He $ W 0 n 
boss was the daily threat to an employee's h nan 
and life. Ninety-eight per cent of the labor pii 
that the government was called upon to solve duri 
the War simmered down finally to some petty e n 
between a foreman and his man, according to a me 
ber of the War Labor Board. a 
In many companies, well-organized and up-to-da 
a daily “progress card? was kept upon which 
recorded all spoiled work, arguments, absences, insu 
ordination, and other “objective facts of importance 
that would come up when there was a chance x 
promotion. This was a systematic way of prote te 
the employee from the sudden anger of his 6 M 
explained. The record card could be reviewed | , 
the boss reached a cooler moment. Sometimes 
items along with other choice tidbits aba s 
personal conduct were listed in a chati ter 
course, absences from work were ¢ ec} 
A visit by a company pepresentanive a a 
at the home of a worker after the aa 
of non-attendance. It might be sb T 
it might be an occasion for he 
sonal affairs”. Without Pant wi 
one student in the field of heir 
indeed difficult to disting T 
cooperation. E E ROA 


nef 
aused the closing am 
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a flood of literature and special lectures and 
[wrote Hugo Diemer] preaching a philoso- 
ss in which how to reach the boss, how to 
PY cs him, and how to sell him ideas, overshadow the 
My | | rtance of basic ability and honesty. . . . The typi- 
1m amber wears a mask portraying the highest ethical 
Ae f ards and a cheerful modesty when in the presence of 
heh her officials. . . . He knows what the boss and his 
| wife like to eat, read and talk about. 


e have 
sultants 
of succe 


K Though it was not quite clear from then on whether 
h! the climber sent the boss baskets of groceries or 

I merely set himself to eating similar food, the picture 
was a familiar one in modern business. It applied to a 
li factory, a store, or merely a small managerial office 
tpn where typists, office boys, and clerks lived in one 
ity happy “cooperative” family. Stuart Chase had another 
dm 


name for them. 


e yes-man had no place in American pioneer tradi- 
n [he observed]. As the machine breeds specialization, 
eased technological unemployment, as mergers spread 
threat to white-collar jobs, the case grows worse. 
€ greater one’s economic insecurity, the greater the 
dency to sacrifice spiritual independence and to chant 
dreary unison the simple credo of the yes-man. It is 
Contention that for uncounted millions of Americans 
€ of integrity is more than they can afford. 


particular loss of integrity to which Mr. Chase 
d was involved in the spy system under which 
ees were rewarded for reporting on their fel- 
rmen. Here organization reached the point of 
Suon; here was loyalty burning at fever heat. 
y no one foreman or manager could tell at 


I” firmly each cog was welded in the great 
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machine; but a good ne; 
pany, could had it out the Aa ee loyal to p; 
ployee had a capacity for individual Perha 
leading other men that was dangercii and ¢ 
movement of a well-oiled mechanism, Wh Smog 
liams told of one way to meet this m hiting W: 
many instances such a report is likely ‘oll it 
planting of, say, a bottle of whiskey in the omen 
clothes, with the later discovery of it be ii manly | 
planter, who in horror at such outrageous eal a 
plant rules, lands the offender on the street.” a 
When the offender arrived on the outside pay 
ment, the end of the drama was near. During ti 
Twinkling Twenties he shared unemployment A 
at least four million other Americans. For mergen 
were threats not only to the independence of certain) . 
business men; ordinarily a combination was so eco.’ 
nomical that a number of workers could be dr 
from the combined payroll. Machines too we 
pearing each year that took the place of hum 
So it was an easy matter to locate another jo 
missal of a workman,” wrote Sidney Webb, ” 
serious dislocation of his life; the demoraliz 
tendant upon looking for work; a 
home; interruption of his children s scho 
weeks of penury for his family. : 
Yet it was not beyond reason a } 
upon the outside pavement still ha 
within him that a trained observer k 2 
from “cooperation”. Perhaps he coul K 
with another sort of boss. But his pas! 
ever rise to meet him. __ 
“Except in the case of the most inex 


COr 
laps aa 


| 
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consideration is probably given to the past 

: A record of the applicant in determining his 

A or rejection than to any other single fac- 
T kore Dr. Donald Laird. 


We find prospective employers writing to previous 
nployers for information about the skill and behavior 
i the applicant while in their employ. Other firms he 
Mi pas served, perhaps unsuccessfully, or perhaps with a 
cord of fights, arguments, disobedience, dissatisfaction- 
ty breeding, and so on, are certain not to be mentioned [in 
the references he carries with him]. The obvious course 
in writing firms [to which he has referred] is to get a 
tement of the length of time in fact that the applicant 
Hit served. Then if his employment record is complete for 

liy five years or more, the applicant is not holding out on 


ably unfavorable testimonials. 


t 
i 
Ny ioe 
NY, 
ir 


| wonder Tead and Metcalf comment that “the 
k-marking of a man for a first offense may debar 
om securing employment anywhere in the local- 
They might have added, “and perhaps in the 
United States”. 

check-up was now complete. Daily record 
Isitors to the home, spying upon one’s neighbor 
fame of loyalty, ability to perform the job 
2 Secondary requirement, chanting the drea 

f the yes-man, an employer’s blacklist for dis- 
+ workers, That was no exaggerated picture for 
on of employees; yet industry could justify 
J item in this familiar program. It was a normal 
nent when a man’s employment and liveli- 
_ “ended upon the will and whim of a single 
a in his business machine. Even spying could 
F under a less objectionable name; in high 


i” a 
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schools and colleges, where it was ur d 

children, the term used was honor ie 7 
No institutions caught more readily th y r 

spirit of the organized age than the new 7 Infection, ie r 

stores. Regulation was not only a nedhi ctal chain d 

pleasure. Even the managers practised the my but 4 | H 


n if 


| 
| i 


PON schoo |) 


F 


8 00Se~s¢ 


One in Danville, Virginia, played baseball a 
league under an assumed name because his ma y 
ment frowned on outside activities; another in Cue 
port, Mississippi, was forced to reject repeated inv p 
tions to join a fraternal lodge, because it was against | 
his management's policy. Pledges in respect to taking ” 
a drink or puffing a cigarette were on hand for new ” 
employees to sign in some of the chains; then any | 
slight backsliding could be punished by expulsion be- 4 
cause a word of honor had been broken. A daily shave @ 
was a demand made by one firm, which also instructed 4 
its department heads as to the style, color, and cut of iu 
their clothes; the purchase of a private automobile by 
an employee was made the subject of another co 
pany’s rules; a third showed a lively interest m 
attitude of clerks toward hitch-hikers on a cowl”, 
road. Surely a business could survive without taxi 
a hand in such private items as these. . 
“Character ratings” under watchful eyes r i 
soon reached a moral height that put the early 
ican Puritan in the background. Behavior dur 7 
ness hours was only one part of the record ca 
will not retain in our employ a man who, int 
does not enjoy the right kind of home H Ne 
one soulful judge over the fates of other m® ‘vith 
will we retain a man who is unable to A k 
means.” And in that way bank accounts © 


the ci | 


il) 
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he moral review. In fact, about the only 
f for a family from the eyes of the company 
I&i rive” came on the nights when its head went 
i Ee shop to work. To the ordinary chain store 
ae life for an “associate” was one wrapped up 
‘and night in the business, if dreams could have 
ensored, the owners doubtless would have been 


: vê of t 


aC 


When such conditions were brought to the atten- 
on of a leader of industry and men, he was quite 
patient with prattlings about liberty. Such methods 
necessary in the interests of Efficiency. Anyway, 
fair-minded, tactful employer or manager could 
erate such a system without wounding or ruffling 
feelings of their underlings; he might take every 
r method of discipline before he discharged one 
s men. Not all firms stooped to use whiskey bot- 
s mediums for a choice frame-up; it merely oc- 
“too often”. 

here a case-study of liberty is being made for 
berty League, which hates regimentation and 
t have it in American life. The system described 
surely had within it no elements of human 
pm: the possibilities for oppression were terrify- 
y wHaracter ratings and record cards, moral guard- 


a 
N 


œ 2 Spy system: such are essential features of 
I entation, 

“act, Big Business itself in time grew dubious of 
a ation. As the Twinkling Twenties pro- 
4 new character was added to the drama; the 
, anager made his bow, with his life devoted 


uman rights and happiness of employed men. 
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The utter worthlessness of the whole s 
human liberty was concerned quickly. A as far gel) Aa 
parent as some solution for the he] les ecame ap. | 
ployees was sought. p essness of ems WF i 
Personnel work was a flower of the Worl MAS 
Though some factory- and mill-owners ota ; War, 
age with a flair for righteousness had beeni w 
toward their men, the “expert and devotee to scia eM . 
was a twentieth-century product. A mighty licent i; a È 
at once emerged from the presses about him; and in it al 
first-hand information was certainly given out on the’ g r 
petty meanness that so easily arose in the organized | | 
system. But the point, of course, was that evils would 
now be wiped away; the personnel manager was going : 
to be the dramatic defender of human rights. If only iii) 
he had been spared a scientific outlook, he might have ,., a r 
been some help. ai A 
But as a true expert he sought refuge in more ut L 
“record cards” than ever, and added mental tests tog, ik yn 
new. men applying for work. The latter had already iy M 
been applied to private soldiers, schoolchildren, a te, 
inmates of penitentiaries; it was fully time for mee A 
trial employees to come within their scope. Ong then bs We. 
store, reaching out as usual for perfection, 8 rep ahs "as 
i i order to Keep a", 
same questions orally three times in Iicant; the 
strict lookout for lying on part of the app nis 
turned down any unfortunate who tapp " 
during the performance since this showe red. 
: at have exis 
instability. But some flaw must J two 
showed tY 
further records from the same store ey asylum 
ployees later being graduated mia from the oo W 
At any rate mental tests were a Te wr ose past reco I 
present employer’s blacklist; a man ay oe 


i ae a, 
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,-cooperation” was choking him might be able 
a ugh mumbo-jumbo successfully. 

E. haps the greatest achievement of personnel work 
) Son lines of ice-cream and cake. It was deter- 
Bead Pntifically that employees needed recreation 
i ned SCI 

|. order to work well, but they could hardly be al- 
| pwed to seek it out for themselves; so physical-culture 
| grills entered the daily regime. There were set minutes 
t in which every worker should relax — thus carrying 
1 the twitching of the muscles within the purview of 
overseer. Parks outside the window of a factory, 
i ming pools, skating rinks, moving-picture halls 
gan to dot the industrial scene. A steel magnate 
lving into the new lore discovered music which, 
according to tradition, was used with effect on savage 
beasts and therefore ought to be of some help with 
ogs. Orchestras, radios, brass bands, and pianos en- 
| the worker’s life. One valuable contribution 
> Out of a canning factory where a manager re- 
d that a radio delivered its biggest kick if the 
ipioyees paid for it themselves. “Discontent,” com- 
ented an observer, “is now being smothered under 
Ed fish, potato-salad, and ice-cream. The workers 
sept so busy being grateful that they have little 
ba orousing.” 

- ly science tackled the tender relationships be- 
jee man and boss; it remodelled the latter. No 
) a Was the model boss a hardboiled foreman who 
«> Workers to start something. Now he must 
4 ready smile, preferably with a tooth or two 
> (to look more democratic)”, wrote Philip 
Tin The American Mercury. “He must have 


7 Complexion and a hearty Y.M.C.A. manner.” 


era 
feu. - 
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Meantime personnel managers : 
the shuma element”, wich they tres ately tthe 
dispassionate engineering point of view” The “the 
perts taught employees how to invest wa ift hy 
stock of the company; that not only gave ki in the | 
interest in their firm but made it tougher on chi nor 
strings In case any parting seemed necessa neared fg 
guing little devices to reward the well-behaye if Fe » 
means of bonuses were invented. Th 

But there was a limit to all good movements, a | 
shoe company in New York State discovered. Ther 
the happy family of workers who had invested in) uth 
company stock began to wonder out loud about the a 
profits they were supposed to receive. Rebellion was fia | 
quickly nipped in the bud with a reprimand from gi 
the president: “The profit-sharing is not necessaril ra haini 
permanent plan. To those who are dissatisfied with the sa 
results of last year’s business, I recommend a prompt 
resignation. . . . I wish such would quit. I am sim) 
cere in this wish.” The happy family was begimni 
to resemble Uncle Tom’s Cabin with Eliza gomg 
on the ice after dark. But when murmurs d 
uplift re-entered. The president, like a fon 
gave the children a golf course where for m 
they might play the same game he did at 
select clubs. k 

There still remained the fact that men © 
outer darkness whenever they displeased the 
higher up in the system. So along with pers 
agers came committees of fellow workers t 
an employee’s dismissal; also to confer, 
company management. It did seem cyme 
the virtue of this reform; on paper the pi 
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Py + But labor unions, which had devoted more 
ANN cellen entury of attention to employee rights, sus- 
i) han 2 ° e shop committees from the start, they 
| allid substitute for union pressure. 
| so" Herbert Feis, of the University of 
Pinnati began to investigate their operations, a 
found that the calendar of business consisted mainly 
tk Bi, | fa report of management decisions brought forward 
le AÀ pt previous meetings; then petty SA e o 
eh yh, til sidered briefly. Cooperation was still at WOrk, wit 
; : TN “employees centering on the co-ing. 
Ww The Filene Store, of Boston, was franker than 
most companies. It permitted to be published the en- 
s proceedings of a case in which a shop committee 
d the plea of an elevator operator to keep his job 
n his boss wanted to fire him. It was presented 
example of fairness in modern industry; as a 
study in modern liberty its revelations were 
ling. 
e Dodge, the fictitious name given the criminal, 
een found guilty of “freshness” by an overseer 
ator boys. So “charges” were preferred before 
op committee; “defense and prosecuting at- 
s$ were named; and all the trappings of a mur- 
were assembled — except mercifully a gaping 
since the proceedings were held in secret. It 
A not a happy afternoon for Joe who faced 
Porai dangers of unemployment so well described 
a by Sidney Webb; but the other performers 
muy enjoyed themselves hugely. 
Was a good lawyer himself. One high moment 
en he was allowed to question Miss White, 


W 


2 
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a saleslady who took the role of wit 
prosecution”. According to court record 
ing valuable testimony was offered: S, th 


A. [from Miss White] “I was waiti a 
Q. [from Joe] “I beg to differ; you sal down,» J 
A. “I was waiting to go down.” ~ Boing Up.” fa 
Q. “It was when I went down that I asked i 
way you were going. You said you were goin Which | 
Á. “I did not.” oa 
Q. [from Joe’s attorney] “Is it your und 
that the young lady called you a liar” Eo 


for “the i 
e follow. | 


a l Ae 
Wy 
E P. : j 
, i f et 
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After the upward-downward movement had bee 
threshed out, another serious charge developed. Joe 
with his mind set on the old fashioned motto o 
“Safety First”, had refused to load his elevator wit 
as many passengers as the boss desired. Then on an 
other occasion Joe told a saleslady to mind her om 
business. From these monstrous crimes Joe was even: 
tually declared Not Guilty by a vote of seven to Ave 
but he was duly warned that from then on his i 
could dismiss him for the slightest grievance, and A 
was also suspended two weeks without pay. th d 

The jury of committeemen sympathized "i h, 
boss. Joe had too much brains to operate i a 
properly. But of course the way of the wic Mee 
out to be hard, and after two months Joe he W 
The boss had known all along that he war Ci pred it 
that type. With his usual “freshness , Jor J against 
resigning that “the executive was preju Ny 
him”. . was still 
Evidently the path of cooperation” after 0 
about the same. What happened to J or a 
do not know. It did seem that his 4 ve 
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} ed somewhere. But he was a mem- 
4, lower Be cloyer's blacklist after that resignation, 
P in er of t 5 were millions of other unemployed also 
KA \and a for a right to live. Of course, there is a bare 
A ce hat science saved him; he may have found 


e t á ‘ . 
l Ser elsewhere after taking an intelligence test. 
ls 


ti The case of Joe Dodge in the end merely served to 
ike emphasize the fact that bigness itself in organization 
recludes real liberty. “Liberty,” says Mr. Hoover, 

iy, “is a thing of the spirit”; and perhaps that is what is 
— O "T the matter with his own peculiar type of the com- 
w te o ,modity. But for the ordinary run of us, it is a matter 
ahd Mel a. distinctly practical. It has to do with our relations 
Wen the bog aey day to other human beings. When one man’s 
ia tulli em livelihood depends absolutely upon the opinions and 


“whims of a superior higher up in the system, then that 

| (man is not free. His privilege of casting one vote at a 

aXe Cul y by anetvic or national election is of no help to him whatso- 

x fp ster. His position in a privately-owned business con- 

y warn øm Is just the same as if he were in a government 

iy bi An: he is the member of a regiment in spite of all 
” ye ‘a the Liberty League may say about it. 


4, 


a the leaders of industry simply closed their eyes 
_ What was going on beneath them. At the top they 


. 
_ w | ad, 
= 0. f 
a en; 


A pr | I S 1 . 
WPHI sional classes cheered for the independence of a 
g 


P 


A 


_ that tended to destroy small, independe 


W 


À PPy Civilization me 
line of tape that ticked nan Up 1 
were always rising and the humblest A y 
taught to invest his savings. According hi er ha 
reputable economists, this happy feature of ier 
would never end; stocks and bonds had Wi: 
permanently high plateau”, 
The imaginary future did hold after all som 
hope than the never-ending monotony of 4 
ployee’s life. Even the thrift experts of the cor 
themselves spoke of the promise of fut 
Some day stocks and bonds would reach s 
heights that an independent income would bet 
tune of a faithful, obedient worker who “coop 
and saved. Then he could withdraw from tht 
system and cease to worry about its wo 
they would no longer affect him. Then he 
free man — that is, a man who did not w 
lic that had been founded on the dignity 
evolved an industrial system whose 
happiness only by escaping from its ch 


At the close of the era, every econo 


small, free farms was being encouraged 
order. The only system ever evolved 1m T 
protect genuine human liberty was bon of it B 
with a business-like efficiency. In the mœ ti 


y] 
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\ titular head of the Republican party, 


k N et H M American individualism to the skies. The 
Aui od game was being played once more, ac- 
PAA DAR the rules used in 1860, 1880, and 1900. The 
WE ican party, while pretending to worship lib- 
Repu as doing everything in its power to destroy it. 
ety, f political democracies, it is doubtful 


hee o l 
4 eee any party has had such an unblemished 


‘| cord for insincerity. 


ral 


N 


pn Doy "A ` As far as the Liberty League is concerned, even the 
democrats so carefully elected to high posts in the 

MO DOM se i organization, in order to keep the bi-partisan flavor, 
Fa MN seem to regard the America of the Twinkling T wen- 
ss as a Land of Freedom — as contrasted with 
merica today when freedom is on the run. The 
evotion paid to liberty by members of the noble 
der ought to be appreciated by Liberals all over the 
But a picture of the inside of their minds would 
inating as any of their tracts on the Bill of 
very objection they offer now to regimen- 
Overnment bureaus would apply with equal 
to that regime which most of them helped to 
“and to which none of them seems to object. 
Y charitable explanation to be given for their 
__ crmance is that they have no comprehen- 


pe of that economic and social order that 
hem for liberty. 
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The Great Snag 
A. J. PENTY 


Riad could be more fatuous than the ordin, A 
debates on the respective merits of Pea Ty | 
€ 


and Protection, and it is not surprising that the whole 
subject should have fallen into contempt amon ole | 
intelligentsia who nowadays regard it as being i the i 
best, a mere secondary issue. Yet they are mia l; ‘af 
The subject only appears fatuous because the a 
issues are never discussed. When they are, we makel 
the discovery that so far from the fiscal question being 
an issue of secondary importance, it is in its logical P.: 
implications the most fundamental economic issue “i 
with which politics can deal, inasmuch as it raises not " 
merely the question whether imports should be ad- W 
mitted free or not but whether national policy should } 
- be directed towards self-sufficiency or universalism *t 
and whether industry should be regulated or not, for ft 
Free Trade originally meant not only all we or . 
stand by a policy of free imports, but all we une Va) 
stand by unfettered individual competition and Jas tty 
faire. 

Viewed historically in this light, the abol rade h 
the Corn Laws in England from which F ANY the Ny bys Op 
is popularly supposed to date is seen to be gruel 
beginning but the culminating point © "conics A 
between two conceptions of society and rury one Hh ty 
that have differed since the fourteenth ce™ a ati 
of which stood for tradition, government o Y 
anced production, and the | ' 
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competition, and anarchy; for anarchy is what 
beral Jaissez-faire no-government policy finally 
to. After the Peasants’ Revolt in the fourteenth 
ae Free Trade gradually established itself in 
¢ Ey, o internal trade; the abolition of the Corn 
‘hy, a merely completed the process then begun by 
| ii lying it to external trade. It is in the older sense 
ot the term as applying to internal as well as external 
! “commerce that I shall speak of Free Trade. 


theo!) 
the Li 
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the fallac oe 
nal trade ag Free Trade in its relation to 
lto s 
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resources tends to impoveris 
an inferiority. It gets ric 
poorer. And because of this universal ] 
an unrealizable ideal, an impossible di on le 
oae Country: can ‘atany ‘tine benti aa for as or 
than one country at any time woul J f NOt me 
liberty to adopt a policy of free imports s ea 
The failure of Socialists to recognize this A 
stand that a policy of Protection for native p a 
and agriculture is the corollary of internal pe 
for the regulation of industry, led them to go of i 
tangent and seek the salvation of society in the abo 


tion of the institution of private property, wh 


Seow 


undesirable proposition leads Socialists’ activities 
partake of the nature of a collision between theori 
fired with a new ideal and social and economic con 
tions of which they have no comprehension 
comprehending them, they seek in vain to dire 
course of events until exasperated by failure 
become revolutionists and end in antagonism 
the people whose interests they originally set 
promote. This is the Nemesis of a false hypoth 
Socialism stands for a series of half-truths. 
propaganda on the half that is true, and its p 
the half that is false, with the results that it. 
finally impaled on the horns of an eternal 7 
Protectionists, on the contrary, fe into N 
error of rebelling against external Fre ni 
acquiescing in it internally. This incon y 
impale Protectionists as its converst np y 
ists on the horns of an eternal diant pe 
trend of industrial development has DFS 
every country in the direction N 
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e eco- 
t that th 

to the fac i 
A n the use of maeh eY e 
ernment in the worl D 


ay elas ich-like 
ent led the way 1m ae ye it re: 
Ese the time of the Luddite riots, se 
at t a 
licy ` ae restrict the use of machin ges: 
fused either € hose whose labor mac ry 


i ihe t 

1a rovision for ose 1 one 
" E N Consequently the equilibrium of - BANN 
f dsp one consumption of pre-machine days was up 
non 


Society came to live by its wits and means HAs i : He 
| thy f putting off the evil day by increasing th 
í f production with each new labor-saving invention, 
li which for the time being tended to keep men in em- 
MO iii, ployment. This is the key to the economic develop- 
heal ond), ments of industrialism which frustrate all efforts at 
— as ibilization. With ever-increasing outputs, it became 
WAGE matter of life and death, first for England and then 
p wi! for other industrialized countries, to find a succession 
“gett (2% Rew markets in which to dump their surplus com- 
ss and obtain food and raw materials. 
no country can afford to be t 
chine-made goods of other cou 
nce to do so would gradually d 
» It came about th 


he consumer 
ntries indefj- 
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at last a time came when the Process could a 
further, for expansion had reached Its limie ean 
that point was reached, competition becat f 
intensified, the industrialized countries cani Te 
lent collision with each other, and an a na 
suspicion and distrust was created, whose Aan 
war. a 
This, I submit, is the economic explanation of 
Great War. It was implicit in the suppression of 
Luddite riots which committed society to belie 
increasing exploitation of machinery, while every 
for a return to sanity has for a century been silen 
by the phrase “You can’t put the clock back”, Wh 
they have said that, most people assume they h 
delivered the supreme and final judgement. Yet | 
only necessary to reflect for a moment to rez ize 
folly and absurdity of such a remark. It means th: 
world thrown into confusion should not see k te 
cover its equilibrium by returning to those ir 
tions and traditions which were for it lik 
ground but should press forward even to c 
war, which is the logical ending of existin 
and mechanical developments. To adopt 
tude towards machine industry is to de 
will, and to assume that we have no 
economic conditions of our own making 
and I measure my words when I say thal 
assumes this attitude, whoever turns down 
posal on the ground that “You can tipi 
3 lock 
back” casts a vote for war, for if the e ut back oi 
be put back by taking thought it will be be means °° | 
Catastrophe, since civilization must by 2 has lost | 
another recover the equilibrium which it ™ À 
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1 S War, the economic process has developed 
BE Once foreign trade had reached its limit 

\ j] further. Once toreig nee 
a se ansion, contraction followed. Individual coun- 
iy of nding it impossible to dispose of their ever- 
Mat es, sing surplus of goods, took to raising their 

a in order to secure their home markets entirely 
Ne for themselves — which measures first reduced the vol- 
M me of foreign trade and then, by compelling other 

‘Vwountries to raise their tariffs still higher in self de- 
vi fence, set in motion a movement whereby the volume 

Nof foreign trade must inevitably shrink and shrink 
Antil exchange is limited to such articles as each nation 
k ““js unable to make for itself. Thus the wheel comes 
Su d circle. The movement towards Free Trade and 
Jodgene mniversal markets reacts to bring into existence a 
| Momente movement in the contrary direction, towards eco- 
mark, tna nomic nationalism and self-sufficiency. It was bound 
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happen. For the era of universal markets belonged 

lally to an age of transition while the nations 
World were engaged in equipping themselves 
tially, and it inevitably comes to an end as the 
SSS 1s complete. Add to that the fact that there is 


d; 


pa 


A existence any measure of equality of productive 
er and natural resources between different coun- 
Such as Free Trade theory supposes and we begin 
ee that universal Free Trade is an unrealizable 


~~ are other and very substantial reasons for 
28 that policies of self-sufficiency are in the 
of society, An American economist, Henry 
Y, who wrote about the middle of last cen- 
“quired why farming communities in the United 
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States exhibited such a marke 
and isolation; and he traced 
production of food for foreig 
American farmer was largely en 
haust the soil, because when th 
are exported to foreign countr 
enrich foreign soils, with the result that th a: 
the exporting country becomes “i? 
American economist, Simon D, Patten, 


d tendency ty a i 
IC to the fa Sper 


. i he 
po ALG 


' gn market 
also to the impoverishment of the soil for anothe 


son — that it led farmers to disregard the need 
rotation of crops and to grow the same crop 
after year until the soil was exhausted. ; 
The discovery by Carey of the reason for th 
persal of American farming communities led hi 
deny the existence of any law of diminishing re 
This law, he contended, was not a law of natur 
of the economists who were mistaken about the! 
Diminishing returns are the penalty of departing 
the law of nature which decrees that wA: 
taken from the land in the form of food m 
back in the form of manures. The discov 
truth led him to believe that the remedy 
condition of American agriculture was o 
the growth of an urban population wha ‘proc 
providing a local market for agricuitu rei 
enable food to be consumed near Br the a 
produced. This growth could only fonn es could! 
tion of Protection, for American nde eapness 
in his day stand up against the superior ' lid, OMe 
British manufactures. This argument ! becal 
has lost some of its force in these days K 


tea 
EG, | 
ri} 
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tion of water-carriage of sewage manures 
d whether the products of the soil are 

ed at home or abroad. Some day society will 
; Pf ce this problem. I am told chemical manures 
„U have to Deeiclatts for organic ones. 

a Thee Trade not only results in the dispersal 
| BB isolation of agricultural populations but in the 
‘| concentration of population in huge towns. For just 
4s we saw Free [rade favored one country at the 
A expense of another, so it favors one district at the 
| expense of another, and this leads to gross inequalities 
" in the distribution of population. Hence we make the 
discovery that overcrowding and the housing prob- 
lem are results of Free Trade. If it be objected that 
"| Protectionist countries also have overcrowding and 
mt housing problems, I would point out that all countries 

| &xcept Russia are Free Trade in respect to their in- 
mal economic arrangements. The United States is 
otected country, so far as its relations with other 


introduc 
vet destroy : 


Toss. The Free Trade principle operates within that 
f? just as in England. 
a 


~nsidering all the evils that flow from the appli- 
po of the principles of Free Trade, for it is no 
Eion to say that the history of Free Trade 
ek. ws record of failure, the question may reason- 

e E Why does belief in it still persist? The 
tape of eh Protectionist writers have not the 
ary th... Convictions, they have never dared 
cE - € principle of Protection to its logical con- 
~ “Ach would make it an intellectually defen- 
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sible proposition. Nearly all Protectionists acce 
versal Free ‘Trade as their ideal and are rep: 
justify Protection only as a measure ofl er 
economic expediency, though since uni ersa 
Trade is an economic and political impossibi 
we saw, they are under no obligation to ma 
concession to the position of Free Traders, — 

To believe in Protection only as a measure 
porary economic expediency was the positi 
who is the best-known of Protectionist wri 
broke with this position, becoming finally a 
of Protection as the only rational policy fo 
tries under all circumstances. Yet though H 
of Protection is more defensible than that 
is not conclusive; and the reason for this i A 
impossible to refute the case for Free Trade 
by repudiating in toto economic individus ism 
like his predecessors he was not prepared to 
that is why his position is also finally wea 
Trade as understood by Cobden and his pred 
was a Consistent and defensible theory because 
for economic individualism in regard to bot 
and foreign trade. In consequence the arg 
which it is supported can only be met by t 
repudiate economic individualism internally : 
ternally, at home and in foreign trade; they 
cannot be met by Protectionists who suppo! 


support it fo 
rotectionists 
superiority, A 


tecti : i 
ction than Free Trade. Protection may only 
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f truth, but Free Trade is an untruth; its 
5 that of a consistent lie. 


i. econ 44s 
' ge Sally it escaped the attacks of Socialists be- 
ex , 


ase Protectionists acquiesced in the ua ager of 
rjvate property and the private management of in- 
Ay i i And so it came about that, unable to support 
i Be cion, Socialists with still greater inconsistency 
A came to support Free Trade; mainly, I imagine, be- 
“| cause to support Free Trade enabled them to avoid, 
| for the time, embarrassing political entanglements. 
Fabians and other moderate Socialists were accustomed 
| to justify their inconsistency in demanding the aboli- 
® tion of competition internally and acquiescing in it 
i externally on the grounds that Free Trade was a stage 
evolution. Verbally they were in agreement with 
arx; but the interpretation they put upon their 
ds was fundamentally different, for when Marx 
his support to Free Trade it was not because, 
ce Fabians, he imagined it operated constructively, 

because he knew it worked destructively. There 
j n0 doubt about this, for he defined his position in a 
ech on Free Trade delivered before the Democratic 


AU] 
ie 
i 


i in Brussels on January oth, 1848, when he said: 
paly speaking, the Protective system in these days is 
M ative, while Free Trade works destructively. It 
4 ip eo nationalities and carries antagonism of 
B the Fre utp eels to the uttermost point. In a 
om e Irade system hastens the social revolu- 
FS Sense I am in favor of Free Trade. 


f: is, I think, no doubt that Marx was right in 
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maintaining that Free Trade work - 
hastens the revolution, Perhaps sha destruct | 

so many university graduates drilled ; a . 
of F ree Trade became Bolsheviks Bu p 
in saying that Free Trade breaks u hy | 
What it has done, is not to breake them ail 


reaction to transform Passive nationalism ; 
nationalism. i 


REVIEW 


Pw 


In another direction Free Trade works 
tively. It degrades spiritual life by exalting ch 
into a fetish, by reason of the fact that the ‘cal 
cheap things result in the public losing all se 
value.* But actually Free Trade does not ma 
cheapness, as is popularly supposed —a fa 


* The pursuit of cheapness first corrupts people by 
to put up with nasty things because they are cheap; 
them to demand nasty things on the assumption that 
cheap; and finally to reject beautiful things which ; 
the assumption that if they were really beautiful 
expensive. Thus the fetish of cheapness reacts to cre 
for expensive ugliness which in turn reacts to de : 
genuine art products. There can be no doubt th 
pens. It is proved by the dilemma in which every 
self today. If he prices his work high he may fi 
hands because the public may say they can't affo 
the other hand, to avoid this happening he prices 
in all probabilities have it left on his hands 
will assume him to be an inferior artist. In at uy 
mand for cheapness leads to a demand for ina 
in most cases the public have only the vague a 
of any building should be, they come to Pe hey ! 
because the ugliness of such work leads : H K 
be cheap. At any rate this is the only P pai p 
great deal of phenomena connected wit J to regal 
tecture, which for long I was accustome ey 
irrational. It was only after thinking abou arket fo 
of a lifetime that I came to connect the mars” Ke 
with the Free Trade fetish of cheapness. í 
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ree Traders have discovered since Meee 
E ed since in 1931, for in spite of the predic- 
\ was adop F ee Traders, prices have not risen. While 
| to of at to buy in the cheapest market enables 
Ny it dual purchaser at any given moment to get 
ð| che Be eny, it does not follow that a policy of 
My Bapor makes for general cheapness, because it 

| a rise to a great deal of industrial disorganization 
My a disorganization is expensive. Ít is not without 
wa conificance that the cost of living has, in spite of 
ra on À periodical falls, exhibited a general tendency to rise 
J, inall industrialized countries. We take such rises for 

T granted — or we did until lately, for it never occurs 
‘ to most people that with every increase in the use of 
‘machinery the cost of living should fall instead of 
a ting. } 

, Still less does it occur to them to connect such 
teased prices with Free Trade — using the term in 
original sense; for as I have pointed out, all indus- 

ed countries, except Russia and to some extent 
, are Free Trade in respect to their internal eco- 
< arrangements. The most spectacular rise which 
aken place is in connection with building, which 
quadrupled in this century — and as this affects 
re ta det Tis into the cost of living. 

Bin of panda we saw, to the con 
E aon. ig towns, which, by 
Be cos cr ution, travelling, etc., further 
Dok the f,. x ving. And we ought not to 
r of fics Engl ae en cheap food (which as a 

ipcnd nese oes not get) England is re- 
se be nec ch more on the navy than would 
j essary in order to protect her food 
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supplies. And further, there is 
whether even jf Free Trade di 
money saved would ever find its 


7 Ore eham 
d lower 4 ia 


Way into theg 
of the consumer at all, for the middleman - 
position to intercept what there is. Such cone 


tions Suggest Free Trade is a Penny wise a, 
foolish policy. The logical end of the ee 


fetish is famine. 


dy 


ea a) 


ry, hef 
improy 


itions generally y 
improve with a rise of prices. Yet Free Trade t 
is advocated for reasons the exact opposite of 
or which it was originally advanced, and in. pi 
this volte face its prestige with the intelligentsi 
mains undiminished. E 
© reason for this is, I think, that as Pro ect 

has too often in the past been associated with pout 
“otuption, Freet Traders enjoy a sense of mi 
Superiority, Not that Free Trade can wear the wi 
Ower of a blameless life, for Free Trade leads 
corruption as much as Protection; but it is a kind b 
~ more subtle, and not so easily detected. Under a 
rade, reat vested interests arise in imports, pe í 
unction at the expense of society; thus it rA W | 
monopolies, in the same way as tariffs do. In nori 
ritain they are able to prevent the revival co 
culture, which Is urgently necessary to balance l 
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h evils are implied in Free Trade prin- 
AR ruption associated with Protection 
e ae OR principles, but from the al- 
] Protection, which is communal in 
rnal Free Trade, which is indi- 


b AY ples, bu 
ws not How 
ee of externa 
ciple, with inte 
E che attempt to combine these e Pur 
ss that opens the door to corruption; for when so 
M bined, the selfish individualist spirit that governs 
“tee Trade turns external Protection to anti-com- 

Yqunal purposes. But if it were made a law that any 
‘Industry that sought the protection of a tariff should 
-consent to a control of prices, or in other words, that 
! i industry should sell its products at Just ~ 


acceptance of responsibil 
nde a Sies which suffer rea] hard- 
Me Problem wt: Se ah always seek to 
Ne In i 
A them as inefficient, In Seto 
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to be liquidated. It is as if a schoo 
rule to expel the boys who were at 
class, and in the end found he had only one Pupil lel 
In an unequal world there will always be some indy 
try, or some boy, that is relatively inefficient, 
But what do we mean by an “efficient” industr 
One that can compete successfully? But that m; 
mean many things. It may mean that it js better o 
ganized. But it may also mean that workers g 
tyrannized over, speeded up, and Slave-driven, Į 
deed, competing successfully always involves the 
methods in the long run, for a well-organized indus J 
ceases to be successful when a competitor appea 
which is not only well-organized but a slave-driver i 
addition. So in liquidating “inefficiency” we shall jet 
liquidate human values at the same time. Competitive fre 
efficiency has no room for human values, nor will wel 
get these values back again until we find somethings n 
more worthy of worship than an efficiency which wht wha at 
when complete is Hell under another name. Mr. E Protan: 
Wallace overlooks the fact that it is efficient and notij, 
inefficient industries that cause all our troubles. Uef i Z to 
However, this is a digression, for efficiency "a hy acel Ctorat 
nothing to do with Free Trade as such, but rat ith Pitt to th 
with machinery, Machinery tends to thrust men ig i d temaj ed e] 
of the economic scheme. The advice to be efficient A ent 2 S¢ 
l individual about 1) Phe" Evep 
personal — a policy by which the indivi q top, TF sj 


Imaster made it 
the bottom of ¢ 


€ l 

be thrust out may save himself by pushing soma ‘ty to ts, k 
else out. ; do with iy hare "ify a 
Free Trade is a religion: it has nothing CC le argu X 3 Pre “Ver 
facts. Yet it is supported by so many plaus! ho chali ‘ Slop 

jnents as to deceive even the elect. Anyone W much Ny; of ang let, 
lenges it finds himself up against something N a e oren, ; 
jA Vo) be ame Th = 
: I xe; Man, ` 
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7 ic theory; he finds 

v dable than an economic theory; ; 

h ty eee bate st ainst a fixed habit of mind; a thing 
( a ating discussion, a dogma 
oy hh My ided upon and not open to discu ; 
ran i | a sacred beyond living memory. Most Free Traders 
} te > like the Quaker lady, who when asked why she 

A N believed in Free Trade replied that it was bape 

tity her father had told her it embodied a great 
pty, ‘ty, rinciple and she was firmly convinced it had sae 
aye ta been accidentally omitted from the Ten Command- 
ys tA ents; and who would without a doubt have died on 
“tp, thy hy k spot could she have- been enlightened as to the 
pe truth; for the great moral principle es Oe a 
i to Maf examination to be the very unmoral octrine ; 
eh are self-interest is a principle to which the cae 
Kt] society may be entrusted, on the assumption that 
time, Cone self-regarding instincts of men would if given free 
ralues, nor il play so balance and neutralize each other as to even- 
ve find owiwi tuate in an egui of abi It was Regen 
ficiency visi} Bright who effected the transformation. By - 
5 t k| Protection with the taxation of food, they were 
Po i able by appealing to sentiment rather than to the 
» efficient 1e DOY app 3 ! ) 
Ey is | mnd of the electorate to infuse a moral, even a reli- 
gp tro" as gious, spirit into the repeal of the Corn Laws*; and 
of at this has remained a source of moral and intellectual 
such yo? ewilderment ever since, for experience proves that 
g tt go the appeal to liberty and principles of Free Trade can 
0 ae e used to justify every social abuse and every form 
‘qi g| economic oppression. 
g i$ ho 
bden “ 


j Self that a m be infused into 
j f © question of the Corn Laws, and that if it [Free Trade] were 
f he same manner as the old question 


Wl of slavery, the 
vp would be irresistible”. The Life of Richard Cobden by John 
Orley, Vol. I, P- 143, 1896 edition. 
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Another reason why Free Trade is so stubb, 
because its roots are deep in history and in our 
lectual tradition. It derives from the Law of N 
which, though it has entirely dropped out of 
political consciousness, exercised an influence 
European social and political thought from the ; 
teenth to the nineteenth century that is difficy 
exaggerate. During that period its sanction was s¢ 
for every idea of reform, while it was associate d 
every popular rising from the Peasants’ Revolt to 
French Revolution. Yet it began its career as a pur 
academic theory, originating among the Stoics, w 
postulated the existence of a natural condition 
society, prior to the formation of states, in which 
were free and equal, and the principles of lib 
obtained. Yet it was never at any time a scientifi 
theory resting upon ascertained fact, but a hypothesi 
framed for the purpose of distinguishing between the 
ideal and the actual, the primitive and the conven-) 
tional, though the grounds of the distinction remained | 
somewhat uncertain, as each writer gave his own inter 
pretation as to what constituted the law. Because of} 
this the Law of Nature became a changing hypothesis, } 


ulh 7 GO. 
adapting itself to changing mental and social cont Maken | 
tions; until in the eighteenth century, when it ree W ; 

its final form, it was interpreted as postulating Me) Wan © a 


. i : ‘ nF 
existence in society of a power capable of its owu 
e 


internal volition of maintaining a social and economi 4 X 
equilibrium which would assert itself in proportioi i l ON ” 
P R 29 
WN “2 
Wlas 


governments abandoned all attempts to a oil ye 
course of social and economic development. no k 
~~ 2 


| 
y ili | 
Iy 


i 


» . , % 
this latter conception that gave rise to the hr 
Free Trade, and explains why, in spite of rep 
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[584] THE AMERICAN REVIEW d 
national. Whether this is true or false depends o 
internationalism is interpreted, for while it jg k 
the high points of culture are international, it is ¢ 
that a culture will lack reality unless its roots a 
tional, not to say local. But however desirable ind 
tionalism may be in some directions as a cultura} 
it is neither possible nor desirable as an econom: 
rangement, as has too often been hastily assumed: 
the best proof of this is that so far from econ 
internationalism furthering the ideals of cult r 
promoting the arts of life and inaugurating an e 
peace and goodwill, as in Victorian times it wa 
sumed would be the case, experience has proved it 
national trade to be destructive of the arts where 
it has penetrated; while by making each nation t 
cut-throat rival of the rest it does anything but?" 
encourage peace and goodwill. And this is reasonable,jmtl 
for nations which pursue policies of national seltene 

sufficiency have less reason to quarrel with each others Bar olr 

than those who follow international policies; whilefun cig 

nations with normal and mixed economics will under- ansetts Io. I 


7 h 


stand each other better than the nations of specigi j conn aay, 
which competition under Free Trade brings 1m E Cong of Th, 
existence. poor Ato 


- Dixie Looks at Mrs. Gerould 


CLEANTH Brooks, Jr. and 
Rosert Penn WARREN 


wis then is our dilemma. We are given senti- 

mental portraits .. + (Viola of Twelfth N ight, 
for example, or Perdita of The Winters Tale, ob- 
Y | ously instances of sugary sentimentality. No flesh 
nd blood girl ever sat for either portrait, and if any 
`d had, the impossibly fanciful background against 
"| which these characters perform their pleasant little 
romances is enough to vitiate any original realism.) 
Qn the other hand, the degenerate upper classes 
(Goneril and Regan), the country boors (Sir Andrew 
Asuecheek and Justice Shallow), the tavern charac- 
trs (Bardolph and Falstaff) seem real. If the Eliza- 
bthan citizen had wanted the Northerner (a 
Massachusetts lady, who, according to the contribu- 
tors’ column of The American Mercury, is “a fre- 
qent contributor of stories, essays, and verse to the 
Magazines”) to forget the corruption at court, the 
‘utbursts of Shylock-baiting, the horrible tortures, 
Which are duly recorded by the historians, he should 
; off looked to his fiction. As it is, literary evidence is 

the effect that citizenship in Elizabethan England 


| ah a lower level than elsewhere. When charm and 


asonable, 
onal self- 
ach other 
oy while 
ill under- 
specials 
ings into 


a 


A a appear, they are nearly always mitigated by 
| tha ccteatism (consider Hamlet, for instance) and 


‘nity (King Lear and Othello) — an unfortu- 
Mbination, for they seem to isolate the man in 
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an impermeable container within which eventually 
most unintelligently and unconstructively (Har 
again), dies. . . . It isa very depressing literature 
friends! d 

The preceding judicious summary of Elizab 3 
literary heritage is a fair sample of the critical met 
of Katherine Fullerton Gerould, who contribute, 
the February issue of The American Mercury an 
structive essay called, modestly enough, “A Yar 
Looks at Dixie”. Of course, Mrs. Gerould did 
and would never, one is sure, under any circ 
stances, be blasphemous about the literary spokesi 
of the “spacious times of great Elizabeth”, for li 
bethan literature is safely on ice these three hund 
years, is a museum-piece, and is “cultural” — thoug 
this is not by any fault of Mrs. Gerould. “Cultur 
and “cultural” are terms which—and not in any 
crude sociological sense — flow felicitously from 
Gerould’s pen. 

But the paragraph is not entirely unfair to Mrs. ] 
Gerould. Aside from a few obvious changes of tense ii 
and the substitution of Elizabethan characters for ¥ 
Southern, the words are Mrs. Gerould’s very, very | hig 
own; and the indictment is the same. For it would ae 
be as difficult for her to find what she calls “nice” Ay 
people in Elizabethan literature (or Greek, for that fi 
matter) as in modern Southern fiction. At least on i 
this point the contemporary practitioners of the att 
of fiction in the ex-Confederate states need not be ii 
embarrassed by the comparison. th 

She does, she admits, find some “nice” people, who, N 
she says, are delineated with “some of the old sentr | 
mentalizing”, “So Red The Rose, for example, 1 e 


d not in any 


` agary an 
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aid unconvincing as the Southern fiction of 
agy eteen-hundreds. Miss Glasgow’s later utter- 
he PR D with a sustained transcendental sweet- 
pi has little to do with the modulations of real- 
ane to make a few more substitutions in the 
Y’ of Mrs. Geroud’s somewhat impressionistic 
. “The Winters Tale, for example, is as 
id unconvincing as the Arcadia, by Sir Phili 
saney, of the fifteen-eighties. Mr. William Shake- 
are’s later utterances, The Tempest, for example, 
brate with a sustained transcendental sweetness. 
.” Or to try again: “The utterances of Percy 
jysshe Shelley vibrate. . . .” Or again: “The utter- 
mes of William Blake. . . .” But the game is too 
usy. 
Mrs. Gerould’s essay is scarcely important. Or if 
mportant, only because it provokes a question: how 
ws such a veteran “contributor of stories, essays, 
‘ad verse to the magazines” led into such a muddle? 


' iti very difficult to analyze the presuppositions of 


Mrs, Gerould’s essay, for the essay represents a dilu- 
ton of fashionable ideas and attitudes, a pre-digested 
E is to say, the essay represents a journalistic 
: oath pinctioning at a very low temperature. 
ly p id she get the pap, or rather, what by her 
an si IS pap? She is a practitioner, albeit an 
nico path erario one, of the current socio-eco- 
the ja Ologico-Marxist critical method. Now, 
tnd on of John Strachey, Hamilton Basso, Ed- 
al a ‘on, Malcolm Cowley, Granville Hicks, 
M ed has led, though not inevitably, to 
a; er ant, instructive, provocative, and even 
marks, But children should not play with 
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fire, nor, as a matter of fact, with Karl Mary 
when at third-hand. It is possible to surmise. 
reading her essay, that she Is not in the slightes 
gree aware of her affiliations with the author of 
Kapital, and might be horrified to pursue, by 
logic of her method, the implications of some of 
questions which she so blithely provokes. She m 
be horrified because she is so busily engaged in 
genteel diversion of hunting “nice” people in lit 
ture and of being titillated by the “old sicker 
sweetness” and the “new sickening sourness”, ` 
But back to Mrs. Gerould as an exponent of | 
new criticism. If it seems somewhat unsporting to test» 
the absurdity of her method by applying it to the m 
Elizabethans (to whom, in a superficial sense, it nay MS 
be fair), what about applying it to other contemp ai 
rary American novelists? Willa Cather has given us 
“sentimental portraits” in Shadows on the Rock and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, loving bits of Vit 
archaeological exercise; or “desuetude” in My Mortal apes. 
Enemy and The Professor’s House. Fortunately, other fai i 
representatives of the Middle West, Lewis, Dreiser, i 
Anderson, are not softened by such sentimentality: fı 
and, by Mrs. Gerould’s most congenial logic, at 
therefore “truthful”, They are not “flattering”, but bo 
their brand of truth provides a “very depressing licer: yt 
ature”. Edith Wharton has given us “degenera® | We 
upper classes” in The Age of Innocence and m | 
efeatism” in Ethan Frome. But let Mrs. or | 
not forget Mike Gold’s unflattering remark \ 
a onton idere performance, or J ohn Sc ye 
“either WW: Archibald MacLeish’s fascıs erould’s \ 
- With particular application to Mr. 
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Mtn bailiwick there is Eugene O’Neill, who flourishes 
i IN i ue on a straight diet of F reud plus over-ripe Puri- 
altho. : „nism, and especially Puritanism of the upper classes, 
Uite of ). ys is testified by Strange Interlude and Mourning Be- 
of N dy th comes Electra. And for lechery, though a lechery 
Keg Sh, of N somewhat tainted by idealism, Desire Under the Elms 
Np, t tiy remains a high-water mark, rivalled only by some of 
‘ple a nh, | Caldwell’s more uninhibited moments. Hard as it is 
‘old lty | to believe in the delinquency of a region that has fos- 

icken | tered the moral certitude of Cotton Mather and Mrs. 
Urnes $ Gerould, O’Neill’s testimony is corroborated — God 
Ponent of the | save the mark! — by an evidently unimpeachable wit- 
porting to ny | ness, Erskine Caldwell. Perhaps Mrs. Gerould has, in 


the course of her busy career as a writer of stories, 
essays, and verse for the liberal magazines neglected 


to acquaint herself with Mr. Caldwell’s New England 


has given w | vignettes; or, just possibly, she believes his powers of 
the Rock mi} observation to be impaired in more northerly latitudes. 
oving bis 0 But Mrs. Gerould has covered herself. She writes: 
in My Mort) Northerners know that New England and the Middle 
sunatel ott) West have not been fairly dealt with by most novelists. 
-Drest Yet we do not deny, as I have said, that the exaggera- 
ews enti tons of Northern fiction are based on fact; that writers 
sent o i ave but made more salient, more dominant, more pic- 
jal log 1 im turesque, traits that are actually there. If fictional reports 
gte jet m Dixie agree in making callousness, bigotry, and 
ress? at met Outstanding traits of the Southern white, we 
dl seo if not believe in their dominance, but we must sus- 
pi “i Pect their presence, 
4 ¢ He 
Me A í he Proposition that the worst of us have some 
N gt! f 800 an th b : 
e g y| teasonati € best some bad breathes the air of sweet 
po vf eee commemorated in the old rhyme, but 
se y can be submitted as evidence of any great 
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perspicuity or a topic worth a ma 
this is most decidedly not Mrs. 
IS only a passing attack of cold 
twitch of the good old Puritan (a 
doctrine of original sin. | 
But what is her point? Her point is: “I do not 
you, Dr. Fell.” Consequently, a literary document: 
is favorable in any respect whatsoever is ipso fag 
romantic and sentimental; and unfavorable re DOr 
are, obviously, damning sociological evidence. F 
Mrs. Gerould allows the Southern writer only tw 
alternatives: to tell the unpleasant truth or to fa 
it. For she has decided in advance that the “un 
ant truth” is the only kind of truth available for 
Southern writer. If Mrs. Gerould were willing to 1% 
apply the same type of critical logic to the rest of } 
American literature (Main Street, Elmer Gantry, Bos- ‘ate 
ton, The Titan, An American Tragedy, etc.) or, as Wp) 9 
has been intimated, to Elizabethan literature, then she, l 
the white ewe lamb, might lie down in amıty wit 
the Marxian lion. 
Mrs. Gerould, naturally, will hotly deny the oa t 
going accusations. She may say that her pole roa : 
this: “The South has become our most articu a vn 
tion. There is a vast amount of Southern fiction, New wth: 
every month. Yet Southerners still do not ae K ok i 
Englanders who can impersonally appa cannot | 
like James Gould Cozzens’ The Last ~A iness 
quite understand this unreconstructe al 
There are many Southerners who can J but don'ts 
or anything else; many who can ae about the 
many who don’t like the books they do 5 about che 
South; and many who like some boo 


gazine article 
Gerould’s poi 
feet, or an ata 


nd indeed Christ 
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„nd do not li 
ike others. This l 
ast 
group h 
as not 


po; B 
A RS % uth - 
Crit f a into the oneal 
Uy loget er mer ca 
Oo | el err 
Umen, like „dened her heart Mrs. G asis ve 5 all bo 
har t thas pat a distaste for i She anes eroul d h subject-m oks 
le z facto ee aaa compl wigs pits ay appare oe 
dence Pot 4 a oh S the bie works i un PURE 
ce, orks of Wi iam ar T and 
0 O ; r é 
r W a ary of a RIES "a sal of a dis S. Strib- 
0 fals; ninly on e for th ulkner 4 or that taste f 
e “un N vould e would n e fictio might c a taste i 
lab] pleas- Cald understa ever n of St arry th for 
le fo well’ nd disti guess f ark Y e cor 
willin Ta elativel SAYS istinctio rom he oung ol- 
the A to sunct ‘ab feeble onsiderable p drawn fa 2. Fn 
y, bos- of his mi servati agic eff a hu rskine 
tc.) or, 45 panacea. Bu s mind e tion, an a ect, hi morist. hi 
; ’ Hamil o learn gnt reli omul ; arnish 1m- 
„mity with ton B that ieve M gatın ed sim 
i RR EE g sociological 
owe ccasio r ho cota tingui h erould’ ogical 
the fore , gl moak fallen i imself . ed a cri s embar- 
nt 1S really on that M Mrs bial the Southe tic as M 
la o ern | r. G . Geroul same rn noveli r. 
IC te $ jou eral ds erro veli 
ption res) | To outh j st, ha ohnso at | migh 
ke it. New Be Dr 1S, Sa often ae the oaks relief 
1d a poo! Dace ing to ae ell. B all, nothi e that e tinguished 
; pie pip oer Seeds her atti ccasion e than 
pve o0 nit bi self f d w attitud aish Mrs 
sf po? p Str our ti ords e. Wi phrase d i 
rea? gop” 2. y, th ‘Sake aah ithin oe 
a J Uhi ‘ t ree e S with Mr the S 
put h le dit gratif ; time , call s. Ge short 
l p” Mg ty. Th yin s with å Ousn rould j 
Lae i “lOve n w lese ar g self-r 1g9N0 ess, five ti I= 
i ) l. The hich ihe the cideiamdeke rab CS oa Snes 
Se pec: 
in the € is utt the So with 
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method of accounting for the particular sins, A 
eminent New Englander once accounted for m 
these qualities as a result of slavery. Emerso 


Life has not a parity of value in the free state q 
the slave state. In one, it is adorned with education, 
skillful labor, with arts, with long prospective in He 
with sacred family ties, with honor and justice, Ir 
other, life is a fever; man is an animal, given to lez 
frivolous, irritable, spending his days in huntin g 
practising with deadly weapons to defend himself age 
his slaves and against his companions brought up in 
same idle and dangerous way. 


But since the Emancipation Proclamation has been "|, 
in force some seventy years, Mrs. Gerould is com- #* 
pelled to broaden the base of her explanation and to #ill 
adopt a tone of less high-pitched moral fervor, - ane 
As the smoke of Mrs. Gerould’s literary barrage ii 
clears away, she is seen advancing upon the true ob- Wouy ip 
ject of her attack — the poor, unlettered hind, against ji gf e 
whom she brings into play all the weapons of her re- aOun. 
finement. Agriculture is the nurse, it seems, of the pecu- fi ka 
liar ills of the South. “Whatever one may think of the }; 
brutalizing effect of machines, no one, I believe, will fia 
deny that a certain callousness has always gone with | 
cultivation of the soil. Humanitarianism, one suspects, 
was born in towns.” The first of these pronounce 
ents, no one will deny, is a bit rough on Robert | 
Frost, who used to write poems in the evenings afte! |. 
he had been cultivating his moral callousness all day 4 
in the hay-field, and quite as rough on Robert Bu | 
a shepherd Psalmist, and Jesse Stuart. (Incidenti : | 
ne American Mercury is broad-minded enough eb ty, lOt thc Ba, 


. e ee 
might even say, Inconsistent enough = to ruh, ej (h 


E a Of 
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dap .. ase 
Weg Bs Ay wy with Mrs. Gerould’s refined wee 5 

By ot me hey if i ’Tecse Stuart, who writes with the moral cal- 
bs “son tog Ho y of a Southerner and a farmer.) The second 
i a State ig, Moost i cement, about the birth of humanitarianism, 
Deer 2tion A in on” it seem odd that Nazareth was a country vil- 

d Stive ing, ith pke nd the manger of Bethlehem not a tool locker 

ive tice e Word garage. But again to Mrs. Gerould: “Agri- 

in a Pleasy Aurel civilizations, the reader considers, have never 

himsel 8 one j ded, in themselves, to ere ahi ane 

Ought Baine eg, Neither the growing of crops, nor the unting 
n the |f foxes, nor the breeding of horses encourages it. 

, These last two sentences reveal most clearly the d 
On has bee illacy which underlies Mrs. Gerould’s whole essay. 
erould js M With the term, “in themselves,” Mrs. Gerould covers 
anation and tọ jeself and seems to be uttering a truth which no 
al fervor sonable man would care to deny. But she is, pre- 
iterary barrage sumably, out for larger game than a single trite truism. 

m the true ob- ‘he obviously implies that the South is worse off than 


ite rest of the country because of its agricultural 
vss. Granting that the practices of agriculture do 
i (1S . e e 

“ot “in themselves” foster psychologic sensitiveness, 


d hind, against 
vons of her re- 
ns, of the pecu- 


_— 


1y think of the - tow much psychologic sensitiveness do the following 
I believe, will tivities “in themselves” foster? Banking, running a 
ays gone wit ct shop, buying cheap and selling dear, screwing 
one suspe" f olt 38 in an automobile plant, serving as counsel 
ly unc’ 9 | “lvorce cases, Sweeping an asphalt street, or run- 
ro t p 9 
se P obe! 


in ia , 
| ie ” advertising agency to flood the tonsils of the 
Jp, et public with gargles condemned by Th 
ning louy ep ret bres CORGSMINE CAD vn Ee 
ae J A ! A the American Medical Association? 
us peri H | this is not the point. Mrs. Gerould is really rais- 
RO?” sept?’ ap t Comparison of icul i i 
d of an agricultural society with some 
thesis Ee of society. But what type? The true an- 
| an agricultural society is not urban as such, 
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for agricultural societies have always had cit 
cluding Periclean Athens, the Rome of Cinci 
the Jerusalem of Solomon, Elizabethan Londo 
Concord, Massachusetts, of the “solden day”, 
of course, Chartres, an agricultural market toy 
thirteenth-century France, erected a cathedral x 
captured the imagination of Henry Adams, a ¢ 
of New England itself. After all, Mrs. Gerov 
rather breath-taking in the breadth of her conde} 
tion of agricultural society, for almost every soc 
prior to the Industrial Revolution was an agricultui 
one. The true antithesis of an agricultural society . 
an industrial society, and such an industrial soci 
not necessarily exclusively metropolitan. There 
be a wheat factory as well as a wheat farm. E L 
The South is certainly suffering from ills — the same 
ills indeed, ultimately, which New England is suffer- 
ing from. But Mrs. Gerould, declining to consider 
New England a patient, has rather merely indulged tiy, 
herself in the easy and superficial comparison of ani 
industrial society with an agricultural. Not that the j, 
comparison is made explicit. It is merely implied, but, 
it is from the implied comparison that Mrs. Gerould’s hrg e 
attack on the South derives its force. Mrs. Gero tai SUrviy, 
preference for the industrial society is clear, an a ip | 
k 
is based ultimately, it is to be observed, on e hee hiy u 
grounds as those of Sinclair Lewis’s character pe | tty lead 
The South, an enfeebled remnant of an agriou | Org 
society, has been attempting to defend, not | , 
and not too well — not even whole-hearted y ni 
of the values inherent in such a society. ho but {ey ® 
priate New England culture, not from 4°" 
from a surfeit of victory, succumbed severa 


— 
' v 


| genera: 
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eo Mrs. Gerould blames the leaders of the 
im pecause they are not “fitted to lead the folk out 
| ignorance, sloth, and bigotry”. Professor Morison, 
" farvard and Oxford, a writer whose knowledge 
l history is perhaps less impressionistic, or transcen- 
fial, than Mrs. Gerould’s, has dolorously com- 
„ted: New England, that section which once nour- 
yed generations of philosophers, teachers, preachers 
ts, and statesmen, has, since the Civil War, pro- 
xed a “mongrel breed of politicians sired out of 
‘pition on profiteering”. | 
s But a discussion of the “desuetude” into which 
is \ew England leadership has fallen is irrelevant here 
ere may even though the issue of The American Mercury 


2S Se BS 
se = 


— 
> Se 
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rm. 
ills — the same ` 
land is suffer- 
y to consider i 


rely FA pee that the South and New England and the 
arison 0 * 4 sections of the country are in the position of 
Not tnat He Mors on a raft in the middle of a stormy sea 
- „plied, but kering among th i i 
r impie s ia § the survivors 1s hardly of value ex- 
frs. o 15 Mich, ar as it may afford instruction in principles 
xs. Get ad it | ¢ ey, could lead to a common salvation. 
cleat es One ah d’s bickering is hardly instructive. 
“on ee boi k “eh word to Mrs. Gerould. She announces 
act’, co Vite ind charity that she has been “patient, all 
s gi e e mocking birds, okra, and Southern ac- 
j not o | te Pulley, o ouncement smacks a little of Mar- 
Ge dy P it she hag ane widely publicized announcement 
he y pt he kon ecided to accept the Universe”, © 
a | arlyle’s remark, “Gad, she’d better NA 


Notes on Liberty and Property : 
ALLEN TATE 

LITERARY man is likely to think that prope 
A quite simple: it is something you own. A seco 
glance dispels the illusion. For property rights even 
the simplest society are not absolute, but relative, 4 
only by thinking of them as relative — subject to ob 
gation, limitation, and even confiscation — is It pos: 
ble to understand any kind of property, particular 
the modern corporate variety. The simplicity of me 
ownership does not bear analysis, even by a literay 
man. 

If property is a relative term, so is liberty, and i 
exactly the same way. For to the extent to which 
man controls the property by which his welfare is ir 
sured, is the man possessed of liberty. It is impossibl 
to think of liberty apart from property, property 
apart from liberty. T 

But liberty since the time of Marx has ceased toii 
mean merely individual liberty. Here, then, the crucial 
Issue between property and collectivism is whethe  Mratiog 
any meaning that the word liberty has can be attrib | Rang of 
uted to a group or is strictly the attribute of an indi Mepal 
vidual who enjoys a certain control of the means of hh 


j koa og 
production. Can a group own property? If it can, ma as of lec 
it be said that a group as large as a whole state dl kay, Capi 
Own it? This question, to be answered in any way + E A ul i 
makes sense, must be looked at practically. For 2" A H 
O hi i ership: this jp Ae 

wnership does not always mean effective own” sca on, 

here is a point at which effective ownership c&™ Mt f, Prog, 

| Q 
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though the legal fictions sustaining “property” may 
pold that beyond that point ownership endures. Effec- 
jive ownership ceases at the point where a certain kind 
of effective control ceases. So a defender of the insti- 
tion of private property will question not only the 
collectivist state but also large corporate property. 

| When the means of production are “owned” by the 
people, the control passes to the state. When a large 
art of the means of production, say one of the hea 
industries, is owned by thirty thousand stockholders, 
he control of their ownership Passes to a small group 
of men. In each case, collectivist ownership or cor- 
porate ownership, the property rights are legal. A 
large group then may legally own property. But is its 
ownership in any sense effective? A man owns a hun- 
rty, and in dred thousand dollars’ worth of stock in the United 
so which a ates Steel Corporation. His property rights in that 
əlfare isin POoration entitle him, apart from the largely ficti- 
impossible (tous “privileges” of such ownership, to a certain cash 
-property dividend. He may also sell his stock. The dividend and 
E the privilege of selling the stock are his sole property 
ights. He cannot effectively question the amount of 
e dividend, nor can he dictate the policy of the cor- 
oration. He has no control over the portion of the 
aans of production that he owns: he has no effective 
/ nership, 

', 4 collectivist state, in which private accumula- 
ons o capital are severely limited or forbidden, a 
Aan would not have a hundred thousand dollars to 
cst”. He would not be permitted to “save” the 
| plus income of his labor so that he could apply it to 
ii, ‘T production — he could not “let his money 
tk for him”. The collectivist state itself would ac- 
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oT 
uel is that he cannot imagine another kind 
> erty than his own. He thinks that there is just 
pore s and that he has been less successful in ac- 
| pe in it than Mr. Mellon. Of course the corpora- 
pained better. And they take advantage of the 
moet rectitude of the owner of genuine property. 
, ‘mere could not be a more grotesque proof of this 
{ liton of Big Business than the Liberty League, 
, ghich uses liberty and property as slogans in a cam- 
‘ign to deprive the American people of what little 
‘iberty, what little property, they still have. N 
A movement to restore property to the citizens of 
a his country must be based upon a broad distinction. 
“The people must be shown the fundamental difference 
between private property, which means effective con- 
‘tol by the owner, and corporate property, which usu- 
tly means control by a clique of the many owners. 
fying toe 4's hostile to their interests than state, or collectivist, 
P propa, ; wnership — that the corporation is socially less re- 

arm L 


d States Steel moe and perhaps eventually less efficient than 


4 he joint-stock corporation is the enemy of private 
E in the same sense as communism is. The col- 
E e is the logical development of corporate 
E a „if it comes, It will signalize the final 
| ae or big Business. “All the arts, said Walter 
Morne, Saive toward the condition of music.” Cor- 


frat iti 
E _jtructure strives toward the condition of 


r-d 
= 


” have reached that condition when the in- 


i Brat . 
Ih oie of the big monopolies requires still further 
tation of control, in the hands of the state, 
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and when ownership is so dispersed that it will he 
extensive with society as a whole. í 


MI 


What is effective ownership? It is not a meta l 
cal essence. Unlike liberty it is not a thing of 
spirit. Common sense can recognize it. The effec 
ownership of property entails personal responsibj 
for the action of a given portion of the means of p 
duction. A true property system will be composed 
a large proportion of owners whose property is not 
be expressed solely in terms of exchange-value, Í 
retains, for the owner, the possibility of use-val 
Liberty is the power of the owner to choose betwee 
selling and using; not absolute power of choice, but! | 
choice relative to “conditions”. As the freedom to Mon 10 
“use” disappears, liberty begins to disappear. The me so tO 
has never been a society in which use-value has been tugev, 


the exclusive kind of value; no such society is being un 7 of th 
recommended now. But it must remain the basis of ints io 

liberty. i udr MEN L 
A farmer owns a hog. It has two values — use-value ih "ight, lis y 
and exchange- or market-value. The farmer’s owner jy « began weit | 
ship is effective because he has the relatively free} by with 
choice between killing the hog for his smoke-house cm ise Stic 
and selling it on the market. ; yy Man . | 
No such choice is open to the stockholder 1m chet tsi” Othe ‘ 
Slant corporation. He holds a certificate of rights af enh 
Wide jar) 


P] 


a or 
expectations, In order to make good the rights andi t 


fulfill the expectations of the “owners” the corp iw it 
tion has got to sell its commodity. Its concern. 1i; I 


ter lt i 
typt of ted 


wholly with exchange-value. The “liberty” availa it 
to the corporation consists in the degree of power ® K ne 
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from time to time over the market. If it lacks this 
i er it has no liberty whatever. The farmer, if he is 
ected by system of prices and distribution favora- 


[ Met, ble 


to agriculture, enjoys a kind of liberty, the real 


hing Phy. Kind, that can function apart from power over others. 
SS Ofi, Now suppose a corporation makes tires. The market 
e feo pr tires in a given year is bad. It cannot eat the tires, 
e or can it operate enough cars of its own to consume 
ans of pro. hem. Neither can the stockholder consume tires to 
“OMposeq of he amount of “expectations” (dividends) due him. 
‘Tty i He may look at the pretty pictures on his stock cer- 
tficate, and starve — or he may sell the stock at a price 
[dat he cannot influence in his favor. 
YOse between It is not suggested that everybody make his own 
' choice, but ires in a system that requires by law universal pro- 
freedom to ‘uction for use. It is rather that finance-capitalism has 
spear. There Yecome so top-heavy with a crazy jig-saw network of 
Jue has beet |*change-value that the individual citizen is wholly at 
ety is being the mercy of the shifting pieces of the puzzle at re- 
aie pasis 0f | ote points where he cannot possibly assert his own 
| | Meds and rights. This was not originally the American 
sev Jtem. We began with the belief that society should 
Ss 5 gwaet supported by agriculture, the most stable basis of 
er S O” teel a ee 
m ae fre Esty because it is relatively less dependent upon the 
platt peho” arket than any other kind of production. 
sm? O A H this is elementary, and that is why Big Busi- 
ae m flop: “s not include it in its propaganda today. Nor 
po! “ft 5 tty usıness interested in the responsibility of prop- 
of E od ; gaj an attribute of ownership no less important than 
pg AN 4 eee Itself. Responsibility is a function of control, 
oh COP Micare essary to effective ownership. A stock cer- 
e oye fork S a symbol of a certain amount of capital 
ce "A | & Somewhere to produce a certain amount of 


we SES | 
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exchange-value from which the “owner” hopes - 
five a certain amount of profit. But dispersed oy 
ship guided by concentrated control deprive 
stockholder of the onerous privileges of responsi 
For control alone makes responsibility possi 
doesn’t make it inevitable. The history of the big 
poration shows that the men in control, having 
mote, symbolic, paper connection with the ow: 
violate their responsibility in two ways — by milk 
the stockholders and by stealing from new capit: 
issues. 3 | 
And the social aspect of responsibility does not 
The corporation must produce for the market; 
is necessarily an inhuman item of costs. If the sto gN 
holder has no chance to be responsible, neither has the 
chairman of the board. Both are involved in a system 


i?) 


rise 

Changes in the character of property since B ale | 
of the big corporation are ably summarized Dy 
and Means* under seven heads: _ 


i t 
1. Ownership under real private peapa y ` 
It is now passive, under the corporatio renlo di f he \ 
2. Ownership formerly meant an 


KA 
rsonal 4 ‘ by, 
tion between Pe A. ý p 
owner's personality — a connec” erty by Aa | STS 
| ya 


j vate Prop 
* The Modern Corporation and Private 


Berle, Jr. and Gardiner C. Means. NY big, k e 
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Peg i „al property that gave to property a moral signifi- 
e di W hat it now lacks. “With the corporate revolution, l 
liis ieh goce ality has been lost to the property-owner much as 
On €s the is MRA lost to the worker through the industrial 
ssip y ; on A . . : 
Pa le, Ik. The individual’s wealth is no longer an expression of 
B g Con f. yn efforts. The moral significance of this is obvious. 
Dg a te bai is now conditioned by (a) those in actual control 
; Wer, ra business and (b) the general confidence of society in 
7 Milking k future prosperity — usually herd-feeling, a 
Capita] | 4 Individual wealth has become extremely liquid; it is 3 
uickly convertible from one form to another. The facil- 
NOt erig, iy of the “market” is a factor to be considered in th e 
t; labor decline of the responsibility of ownership, which has 
1€ Stock. come fluid and anonymous. a 
r has the 5 4 man’s wealth is capital — ownership of a portio 1 
a system of the means of production. It fluctuates under constant — 
labor = ippraisal; that is, its exchange-value Is subject to constant 
revision. | 
only the T 6 Wealth exists decreasingly in a form which can be 
F choice. mployed directly by the owner. When wealth was in 
dan may “Pte form of land; it could be used by the owner even if 
r choose “is market value was negligible. “The physical quality of 
in sheer uch wealth makes possible a subjective value to the 
athropy ner quite apart from any market value it may have. 
e newer form of wealth is quite incapable of this direct 
the rise *. Only through sale in the market can the owner ob- 
y Berle ; Its direct use. He is thus tied to the market as never 
e (A man can love the land, and I suppose men 
ve Wh the small, vine-clad factories of early New Eng- 
ach ', © man who loves the United States Steel Cor- 
4 Mration could make a good living in the side-show.) 
of ad i Finally, in the corporate system, the ‘owner’ of in- 
pal ? “ep wealth is left with a mere symbol of ownership 
doll 4 j ʻe the power, responsibility, and the substance of 


W . : ; 
nership which have been an integral part of owner- 
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ship in the past are being transferred to a separate or 
in whose hands lies control.” STO! 


To summarize, historically, this summa : om 
about 1760 in Great Britain and since the Civil W 
in America, one attribute of property as it existed f, 
five hundred years has been steadily lost. That a 
bute is the responsibility of personal control, T 
other attribute remains: legal ownership. But witho 
control its future security must necessarily be tenuoy 
If the legal remnant of ownership should disappea 
as it must if finance-capitalism cannot get on its fee 
again, the last vestige of the institution of privat 
property will be gone. It will be replaced by collec 
tivist ownership. Possibly the change will be ushered 7) 
in by another depression, followed by great industrial § 
liquidations. The big productive plants will remai me 
with ownership even more dispersed than before: 
through society as a whole; and with control even — 
more concentrated under a fiction called the State. 


IV 


Figures obligingly prove anything. But there are no pc] 
figures to prove that the concentrated control 0 
property is not enormous. 

Of the total business wealth of the country a Í 
eight per cent is corporate. There are over five hundi . À 
corporations each with assets of over $ 100,000 Do 

e two hundred largest control forty-nine per J : 
of all corporate wealth, which includes the hove 4 
of small corporations, Nearly forty per cent, me cals 
all business wealth, both corporate and private, 1S W 
trolled by the two hundred corporations. KA 


OO 


ustrial 
main, 
efore: 
even 
ate. 


| 00,000. The total assets of the two hundred big cor- 


_ are non-banking.) The figures are taken from B 


_ js controlled by two hundred big corporations an 


_ more than half of industry is dominated by these u 
_ This concentration is made even more significant Ww 


thousand individuals out of a population of one hundred © 
_and twenty-five million are in a position to control and 4 
direct half of industry. q 


These two thousand men control the wealth of nearly 
_ sx million investors — a ratio of one to three thousand. 


mouth College Case, described the corporation as 


MN artificial being, invisible, intangible, and existing only 
contemplation of law. Being the mere creature of law, 
| t possesses only those properties which the charter of its 


pits very existence. Among the most important are im- 
- Nortalit 


i tality, 


la 
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In 1929 the national wealth was about $367,000,- 


orations was about $8 1,000,000,000, or twenty-two 
er cent of the national wealth. (These corporations 


and Means, who comment: 


[The big corporation’s] political influence may b 
mendous. ‘Therefore, if roughly half of corporate 


by smaller companies, it is fair to assume that very i 


it is remembered that as a result of it, approximately two 


In 1819 Chief Justice Marshall, in the famous Dart- 


treation confers upon it, either expressly, or as incidental 


y, and, if the expression may be allowed, individ- 
properties by which a perpetual succession of 


any persons are considered as the same, and may act as 
‘ingle individual. 


If the concentrated control of wealth is to be im- 
ortal, Its next avatar is not likely to be a bigger and 
tter capitalist corporation. The Marxists believe in 
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the big corporation for two, to th | 
sons: (1) they like centralization as a good sunt 
itself; and (2) they like it as a means N: a > 
big mass-production unit easi ake Ooi 

ig I | ler to “take over” th 
distributed units; the two thousand men in co F 
the two hundred big corporations would be a 1 
eliminate than six million scattered Owners hol 
control what they own. So the Marxists peace ii a 
corporation as the result of “economic deter 4 
(divine order) because they know that it has E 
accomplished the first stage of the journey rowel E 
collectivist state: the impotence of dispersed ownd 
ship under increasingly concentrated control. They 
are pleased because one of the two chief attributes of 
historic property is virtually destroyed. q 

F or the Marxists know that legal ownership alone is} 
nothing, that the secret of power is control. Let us 
imagine a country doctor in Alabama or Nebraska. \ 
He would not only be willing to fight for his farm or Moi 
for his partnership in the local button factory; he \ 
would also be able to fight for it — though at present} 
it might be a difficult war — because he would be able 
to see it, recognize it, understand its relation to the 
town as a whole — because he would be able to put 
himself in front of it and shoot. But he would not i ate » 
know whom to shoot at if (a) the rubber corporation \ hing ene, 
in Ohio, in which he owned stock, had to liquidate, or pů Ceq 
if (b) the assets of the corporation were seized by MI hy, V0 thay 
Norman Thomas for the State. He might decide È. Li eh ts 
shoot the mail-carrier who had repeatedly failed t ehg th, 
deliver his dividend check. That would be 4 kinds 5 Ri hem, 
political action, action on the whole about as effec mE 0, 
as he finds possible at present in a society paraly ze , 

| 
i) 


Tibutes of 


ip alone is 
ol. Let us 
Nebraska. 


is farm or 
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, destruction of effective ownership, by the divorce 
| f ownership from control, 
| Now this state of affairs existing between the im- 
portal corporation and the mortal owner — to s 
othing of the present non-owner who is as good. 
jead— has been brought about by “economic deter- 
‘pinism”. Nature decided in favor of Big Business from 
he beginning. Nature did nothing of the sort, and 
here is no determinism about it. There is only the 
determination of those in power to perpetuate and te 
‘ontinue to control the corporate system. What exists 
‘contemplation of law can cease to exist in contem- 


jason, gifted with the privileges of real persons but 
kw of the responsibilities, it established a fiction that 
“ms gradually undermined the traditional safeguards, 
he truly functional property rights, embodied in the 
‘der common law. 

< Shall we make a law to undo bad laws and to set up 
better older law? It is comfortingly too simple. Yet 
the property state may in the long run be the only 
“ape from violence. Or it may not be. If the people 
Mte convinced that the collectivists wished to elim- 
"te the two thousand men only to dispossess them 
"ore thoroughly, they might decide to eliminate the 
© thousand themselves — to get control of their 
peberty again, 

| V 

ute Struggle is not new. It is the meaning of Ameri- 


n history, Hamilton and Jefferson are the symbols 


o N 
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of the struggle. Its story is too well known to ne ec 
telling. The next phase of the contest is doubtless r 
but how the lines will be drawn it is impossible 
redict. There are two general possibilities, We 5 
drift with the corporate structure of emasculated gy 
ership until all trace of widespread control vanish 
that would be the tyrant state where corporati 
would be bigger than now and the two thousand m 
reduced, say, to twenty. Or we shall return to ¢ 
politics, resume our political character, and rea SSi 
the rights of effective ownership. E 
I am not suggesting that the American Telephone Mi 
and Telegraph Company break up into jealous units, lt? 
one for each county. But I do suggest, if the insti u- 
tion of property, corporate or private, is to survive at 
all, that we keep only enough centralization — of pro- fe sept 
duction as well as control — to prevent gross economic sifi fp 
losses and the sudden demoralization of large classes of ‘ye advan. 
workers. Our objective has been the big corporation. tlre ar, 
We must change it. Our objective should be the pri- pr aai 
vate business. Corporations are not yet big enough to t 
satisfy the corporations. Nor doubtless will property). 
ever be widely enough distributed to please the abso- a cli 
lute distributist. Distributed property should neverthe- “4 
less be the aim. 
Or put it this way: we have been mere economists, i 
and now we have got to be political economists as u ; 
well. Economics is the study of wealth, and it pomt h 
ways to greater production of wealth. But politica if 
economy is the study of human welfare. 5 
© have tried to produce as much wealth as pa | 
ae it cannot be denied that technology and corp ‘ 
nership have combined to increase staggering’y \ 


i! A A ik ic 
è h y 
i ’ 


| 
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economic 


classes of 
rporation. 
e the pr- 
snough to 


, face the maximum of goods. 


as 
Bore, crying for absolute liberty; 


4 


Es or farms, 
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regate wealth of modern states. But it is an equivo- 
j wealth. The aggregate wealth of a nation may be 
endous, and the people remain impoverished. Let 
jgassume what need not be true, that the total wealth 
pf the property state would not be so great as the 
ptal wealth of the tyrant state. Yet the well-being of 
‘pe people would be greater all round. So, if we are 
p achieve so desirable an end, we have got to add 
plitics to economics in order to get a sum that we | 
gay, perhaps, call free citizens, For politics is—or 
ould be — concerned with the welfare of persons, — 
s their Capacity to pro- 


ghich is not always the same a 


- tyllas a boomerang. Even though production for use 


ttoughout society is now neither possible nor desira- 

tshould not be forgotten that the nearer a society 
4 production for use, the freer it is. We are not, 
we do want a 
© of it — as much as can be got when the majority 
Men own small units of production, whether fac- 


if 


Ce 


"th 


e do not ask everybody to live on a farm, nor — 
We are allowing ourselves a little exchange-value 
© property state — do we ask everybody to rush 
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out as soon as he has read this essay and buy a sm 
store, a small factory, a small automobile, or a smi 
football team. l 
At present the buyer of a farm would probab] d 
a year, be glad to run from his debts, and give it + 
the insurance company; or should he not be glad 
run, he had better try to be. A farm now is not necedl 
sarily property. We want to make it Property agai 
A small grocery store may represent certain pap 
property rights, but in view of the six chain store 
surrounding it, it does not represent the same propert 
rights as it did a hundred years ago. We want the stor 
to be property again. Altogether it does seem to be; 
modest wish. For it is not only necessary to buy the 
farm or the factory, it is necessary to keep it. It can 
be kept if we can restore property rights that unite 
again ownership and control. 
Ownership and control are property. Ownership 
without control is slavery because control withou q 
ownership is tyranny. Under finance-capitalism lib- 
erty has been defined*: FS 


Liberty itself is empty and meaningless. Its meaning 1s 5 
in its content. Its content is freedom to choose. ... Lhe | d 
economic equivalent of liberty, therefore, is freedom t0 a 
choose between two degrees of power over other persons. {i 


This Hobson’s choice, in a system in which the owner- | 
without-control has not even the freedom of pow 
becomes a real choice in a system of real property ‘2 
And the real choice is a moral choice; it gives 1 
human being the opportunity to survive economic J | 
without exer cising power over others, Pure exchans™” | 


ons: 
"The Legal Foundations of Capitalism by John R. Comm 
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value represents the power of its owner over other 
ersons or his lack of that power. Pure use-value rep- 
à resents the owner's liberty not to exercise power over 


ably = other persons, and his independence of their power 
We it yver him. The property state stands for 4 reasonable 
Slag . T piustment of these extremes. 


The liberty of power is the only kind possible in 
Wi corporate system. But liberty in the true sense is 
‘Wfossly caricatured when it is replaced by the mere 
res posibility of power over our fellow men: Even that 
TOperty «nd of liberty is denied to the great masses who have 
the store 10 power at all. 


‘| 
i 
N 
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A New Novelist* 


“TN RESPECT to this novel, as I called it, I expla 
how insecure I had felt all these years, like an 
schoolmaster for the first time in the saddle, at 
moment innocently elated, and at the next in ¢ 
distress. This wasn’t my métier. However, I had. 
back alive to the stable, and safely dismounted. I sto 
again with both feet on my own ground; and I cou 
Jaugh with him at my foolish excursion, if he pre 
nounced it ridiculous.” 
After such a charming disclaimer, any reviewer with 
only an ounce of courtesy will be tempted to pass 4 
lightly over what he has not found to his liking in 
Mr. Santayana’s novel, and restrict himself to recom- iy io. 
mending The Last Puritan for what it undoubtedly jj) ~S are, 
is — a novel that deserves attention and will repay any doe -l Eeg 
reader. This may seem damning with faint praise: 1615 A 
not so intended, but is to be taken at face value. Itis i 
coldly stated merely because the unanimous pam i w 
the daily press and the superlatives piled on by oa l 
Santayana’s own publishers have very nearly ony om fe 
the available stock of laudatory adjectives. To E very Ù 
all over again would be sheer waste effort. Yet the |) 7 


ledge? 
fact that so far (at least to one reviewer's ne Y 
* THE LAST PURITAN, A MEMOIR IN THE a 


A NOVEL by George Santayana (scriBNER’S. 601 PP: 


612 


jon. 
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„o critic has fulfilled the function of the still, small 
| ee leads one to attempt a more austere appraisal of 
bow well Mr. Santayana has accomplished his foolish 
excursion. AN 

The Last Puritan is the biography of Oliver Alden — 


" foresumably a composite personage, made up perhaps 


j 


Explain i the seventies — about the time that Santayana him- 
tke an oll] self was brought to the United States by his parents. 


PNY. ore at once introduced to the Alden house on 
ae LON K ° ° ° ° 
ft an total Beacon Street. It is one of a pair of plain brick struc- 
Thad got ures. “They were evidently twins and had been iden- 
X $ 


ed. I stood. ical at birth, but life had developed them in different 
nd I could directions. The one sister was doing her old-maidenly 
if he pro- best to follow the fashions . - . whereas the aged Cin- 
7) terella next door had become more ashen every day.” 
inthis so singularized and somewhat inhuman dwellin 

| jived old Nathaniel Alden and his much younger half- 
j brother, Peter, the latter destined to be Oliver’s father. 
|The Aldens are, of course, wealthy beyond any 
tional human need, and Nathaniel, as one could al- 
Most guess, is one of those methodical, pitiful creatures, 
> ®t uncommon in American life, whose greatest con- 
FN is to conceal from the world the extent of his 
Mune by scrupulously avoiding that most humane 
p ction of great wealth, liberality. Even here Mr. 
p tayana’s definition of puritanism begins to take 
Ee Nathaniel Alden has too great a love of truth 
if P now that his means impose upon him some duty 
h erality. So he buys pictures, not for the sake of 
tys 800d ones, but to help art. “It was a public 


yA declared, for those who could afford it to 
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encourage art in a new country. They Shouldn’t asl 
whether a struggling painter deserved encouragement 
but whether he needed it.” Peter Alden, however dia 
not come of so pure and unadulterated a New England 
stock. His mother “had come from Baltimore, almos 
a Southerner: and could anything good come out of 
the South?” Nathaniel discovers that Peter has actuay mil 
been associating with Irish Catholics, and he seizes 4 l | 
opportunity to dislodge the foreign element from Pg 
housefPeter becomes another symbol — the expatriate 
American: too much New England for his mother’s 
Baltimore, too human for Boston. The circumstanced 
of his gradual expatriation and gradual, half-hearte d 
return are implicit in his character and fortune. i 
At last, a mildly neurotic, weak, middle-aged mil 
lionaire, he marries the daughter of an impoverished 
but distinguished Connecticut alienist, a “strong 
minded” New England lady, to whom the whole iia 
arrangement is very satisfactory from both the social tinged 
and the financial points of view. To such as these ist 
Oliver born. We follow him through childhood, ado- © 
lescence, and early manhood. His father represents jj 
the exotic, the cosmopolitan — that widely-travelled, t ae 
purposeless, fatigued American man of the world, Jj Sit 
living most of the time on his yacht; at home in Great 
Falls, Connecticut, only for holidays. The mother | 
represents New England small-town cultivation an 
scientific rationalism at its bleakest. Her child must 


be prepared for his mission, which is to improv 7 t 8 
increasingly alien world through the power conferr™ ne i 
by his wealth and his blood. The instruments aa E Ie C 
for this high duty are a philosophy-loving German g? i Stn N èy 
erness (infused with romance, Goethe, and the frog ytt e the ald 


“strong- 
2 whole 
ie social 


these is 
od, ado- í 


presents tagedy to its logical conclusion: Oliver’s death in 


ravelled, 
f worl ’ 
ip Great 

mothe! 


§ ident or teacher or doctor. His puritan insistence upon | 
| the truth, “hatred of all shams, scorn of all mummeries, — 
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bold, pure German genius”), the Great Falls High 


School (to avoid the “snobbery ’ rowdiness, cruelty, u 
and immorality” of all boarding schools) and Williams 


College (where Mrs. Alden’s brother held a respectable d 


» professorship). 


One can imagine the result of this environment. E 


i Add to it a cruise on Peter Alden’s yacht and the conse- 


cy, d 


D 


bitter merciless pleasure in the hard facts”, would — 
‘not have prevented that. It was what he learned as a ` 
sult of contact with his father which made it possible 
“for him to convince himself “on puritan grounds that 
‘twas wrong to be a puritan. .. . That was the 
ugedy of it. Thought it his clear duty to give puri- 
tnism up, but couldn’t.” 
The remainder of the book merely works out the 


accident several days after the Armistice. We meet 
gallery of his contemporaries: his carefree youn 


‘usin, Mario Van de Weyer; another cousin, Caleb 


etherbee; Rose Darnley, sister of the English yacht 
“ptain, who is to be Oliver’s wife, and then refuses 
Fi t is all written as only Mr. Santayana could 
Ba in a casual, free prose, always clear and 
ag. It would be tedious to rehearse the names 
Scribe the characters, The Last Puritan is a long 
dull page in it. 

» 4S one reads on, one cannot help feeling that 


S> 


thd 
de 


| YX, yet there is not a 
Om 


ee 


Everyone in The Last Puritan is very much inferio 
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there is a canker in the rose. Nathaniel Alden, Pe 


Alden, Oliver Alden’s mother, Cousin Caleb Wethe 
bee — all the characters, except for Oliver himself, see 
-ust a trifle too consistent, too symbolic; they almo 
ut one in mind of Dickens, almost they are cousins ¢ 
ne “humor” characters of an earlier century. And on 
cannot help feeling that beneath this business of ovdi 
drawing everyone there is a little malice, almost a li th 
ersonal malice, which makes the whole picture cur 
and draw away from life. Here is Mr. Santayana lookan 
ing at New England, not New England itself, FoM 
every episode, for every slightest detail he may be ablo 
to cite chapter and verse (although with regard tomo 
Williams College I can vouch for an absence of autho! 
ity! ); indeed one almost recognizes some of the peopl 
But then, when one thinks of the actual person one} 
has known who is called to mind, one remembers as pand threate 
well the inconsistent, redeeming traits. Mr. Santayanalebecame awar 
seems to have suppressed these almost systema ae handkere hie 
to Mr. Santayana; he is looking down upon them fromjny, y fingers, N 
a great height, but not with that benevolent abstracdtemg T 
tion which eminence and distance imply. Nowher tay Plece for 
does he express it, yet one constantly feels that he Go methine © 
never really knew, let alone loved, these people. As heine "3 The In 
himself says of Oliver: “I don’t prefer austerity fot, q ith sadn St 
myself as against abundance, against intelligen’ tp? Som sg, 


against the irony of ultimate truth. But I see that oiy @ pha Meas 
itself, as a statuesque object, austerity is more beaut z y soph, 
and I like it in others.” One wonders whether t fcha ' ing, “ds of] 


- > : = ; i 0 

phrase is not just a little inspired by a convicti? d, 
irony of ultimate truth”. nich is 2° Je tes, 

he most extreme case of this sourness, W™ ) ag 
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the all-embracing bitterness of a Dean Swift or the 
amusing malice of a Whistler, but rather an unhealthy 
self, sec, thing, and hence a taint-worm to the greatness of 
ty Rime Mr. Santayana’s novel, is Cousin Caleb Wetherbee. He 
ousing + is a convert to Catholicism, a monstrous hunchback, 
And o {and cripple. If he had been merely an incidental figure, 
5 of ovd \ ihis would have been of little consequence. But he is 
ost a lithe hade into a symbol of Catholicism, not only in Oliver’s 
im mind, but almost explicitly by the omission from the 
novel of any other actively Catholic character. He is 
depicted as being so physically repulsive that one is 
ay be able repelled. One calls to mind Spenser’s description of 
regard tio the old hags. “Under excitement, when he was enforc- 
of author- ing his favorite opinions, his whole contorted frame 
the people. vould tremble distressingly; and before he could com- 
person one pose himself a few bubbles of foam would rise to his 
nembers as lips and threaten to ooze out; and from time to time, as 
, Santayana it became aware of them, he would wipe them away 
rematically. with a handkerchief held painfully in his very long and 
ich inferior steady fingers.” Not a pretty picture. And even its 
them from Worst enemy would grant that to make such a creature 
ant absttac the mouthpiece for all Catholic philosophy and thought 
_ Nowhett betrays something in the author. 

sels that | Good as The Last Puritan is, one finishes the epi- 
f ople: AS f gue with sadness. Those to whom Santayana has 
renty / “ved in some measure as a Star, a critic ever rea- 
“val igen" Mable, a philosopher never turgid, certainly never 
s , the words of Boileau on a similar occasion must 


en, Pete 
ether. 


that forbid 
“me to mind: 


Dans ce sac ridicule où Scapin senveloppe, 
e ne reconnois plus l’auteur du Misanthrope. 


HARRY LORIN BINSSE 
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Physics and Free Will* 


IN THIS small volume we have an example of a se 
entist making what the philosophers call a critics 
regress. Dr. Compton, the distinguished physicist wh 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1927, desires 
formulate for himself a philosophy which he can wit 
in guiding his own life. He would also report 
findings to the public in a form that can be under. 
stood and would make an effort to show their impon 
to human life and thought. With a diffidence that ig 
very unusual in scientists who venture into the field 


of philosophy he thus defines his attitude: 


If the scientist’s amateur interpretations are found 
faulty, these faults and inadequacies can be remedied by 
those who have a more extensive philosophical back 
ground. If, however, the scientist for fear of making F 

such efforts were to keep to himself his newly acquired > © Katy 
knowledge, it would remain unavailable for the guidance ™ ! em ti ) d 
of men’s actions. 


In his first chapter he discusses the perennial conflict} 
between freedom and law. His starting-point is the } 
traditional division of both religion and philosophy as 
to whether man is really responsible for his actions. 
Judaism and Christianity have always insisted A 
man’s responsibility to God, but even here, as in t i 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, there is a a 
ency to throw all responsibility on a higher pop `s 
In traditional Mohammedanism the authority © «all 
made complete and the result of man’s striving onl 

* THE FREEDOM OF MAN by Arthur H. Compto": 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 153 pp. $2.00). 
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| ys the will of Allah. This he finds to be in line 
BA the rôle of fate in Greek tragedy, where a man 
f mmits a crime because the fates had so decreed. 
Viet even in those cases the doctrine of determinism, 
l says, is never quite thoroughgoing, “for men are 
_otinually reminded of the penalties for evil actions 


A ind a eres for good, implying at least a modi- 
O ym of freedom”. 


_ In philosophy he sees the materialist and the theist 


A i shard pressed to find a rational basis for freedom. i 
-| fhe former regards all human actions as following 


he same definite physical laws as other matter and as d 
berving cause and effect to their inevitable conclu- 4 


í von, The theist considers the universe, with man in 


i, as an aspect of God’s activity, “for which God _ 
iimself must be responsible”. Summing up, he tells us: 
from Socrates and Epicurus to Kant and Berkeley 
te philosophical writings echo with the struggle to 
mest a rational freedom from a set of postulates 
which seem to deny its possibility.” 
Against all this uncertainty the scientists have defi- 
itely affirmed the complete physical determination 
“man’s actions, although most scientific men have 
sumed, he says, that they could act as if they were 
te, Then, at the very moment when everything was 
lute settled on the basis of impersonal and unchange- 
law, the blow fell. In 1927 the principle of un- 
panty was formulated. Three years later Heisen- 
ea tuthor of the principle, wrote in his Physical] 
hint A es of the Quantum Theory the defin 
t at natural phenomena do not obey ex 
tien „reat the shock of this assertion was 
sts is already known to readers of Edd 


ite state- 
act laws. 
for the 
ington’s 
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New Pathways in Science, where the 
determinacy is discussed in the fouth 
ters. Here is how Professor Compto 
Heisenberg principle: 


Problem of 
and fifth cha 


n reacts to y 


Natural phenomena do not obe 
ment marks perhaps the most significant revolution į 
the history of scientific thought. For faith in the reli 
bility of nature is the bedrock upon which the structys 
of science is built. Has science, with its continual search. 
ing of fundamentals, finally undermined its own founda- 
tions? Or is it possible that under the new physics a 
more adequate picture of the world can be drawn, one i 
which purpose is effective and life again bas human 
meaning? 


y exact laws, This Stat 


-economi 
More than anything else in the book the question There was t 
which I have italicized indicates the problem to which 
our author addresses himself in this series of lectures. 
In his effort to solve it he makes a brief historical 
survey, going back to the Greeks and reminding us 
that an important school of science was once dealt 
a death blow because its teachings seemed to remove 
the basis of morality. ; 
Twenty-five centuries ago the early Greek scien- 
tists dedicated themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
not with the hope of controlling nature, but y t 
desire to learn the purpose of life and how it s ot 
be lived. As an example, Pythagoras laid the fo A 
tions of a science of sound, advanced the suojaa i 
geometry, conceived a theory of evolution, E he 
cated more clearly than any man before him that |. 


his 


; A om t 
universe follows a system of uniform laws. Ba. and 
he concluded that it is wise to learn those This 


> : m. 
to adjust our lives in harmony with the 
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_pythagorean axiom governed all Greek thought and 
enabled Socrates to reject the science of the 
Be ists because it led to a world in which there was 

s significance to morality and in which human effort 
4 as of no avail. The same fight was made by Plato 
ha Aristotle against any form of science which failed 
illumine man’s path of life. 

But science was to have a rebirth. “For about three 
centuries, from 750 to 1050 A.D., Islam was doing the 
world’s most important work in science.” Dr. Comp- 
ton puts forward the thesis, which he makes no effort 
to develop, that in Islam as in Greece the fundamental 
causes of the decadence of science were not political 
o economic but philosophical and religious. 

There was to be a second rebirth of science. Much 
of Aristotle’s work in science had been preserved by 
the Mohammedans and was to find its way through 
Arabic channels into the West. And then we have 
this tribute to the scholastics of the thirteenth century: 


t. Thomas Aquinas set himself the heroic task of fitting 
his new knowledge into the religious teaching of the 
ay. Scientia et religio ex uno fonte was the motto, and 
with it came renewed interest in the world of nature, 


or thus one might learn regarding the works of his 
reator., 


REVIEWS 


„Although the author makes no explicit reference 
It, It is to be noticed that Aquinas took the view- 
por of the Greek philosophers, namely, that science 
oa value only if it tells men the purpose of life and 
w it should be lived. But the beginning of the Ren- 
b ance marks a definite shift in men’s outlook. Roger 

on and Leonardo worked with “the hope that man 


"ght thus be gifted with new powers”, So we had 


eS I 
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Newton and the reign of law. F 


hundred years after Newton’ , 
human freedom were to b ons day the defenders 9 


Issue is being joined agan a the 

In the beginning of his second cha 
tells us that stubborn common sense 
ei i = hold on freedom, 
philosophies the echoes of the strife ha 
heard. Meanwhile the scientist has been deta ! 
philosophic protest against his complete acceptance of 
the absolute determinism of the physical world. : 


It seems unfortunate that some modern philosopher has 
not forcibly called attention to the fact that one’s ability 
to move his hand at will is much more directly and 
certainly known than are even the well-tested laws of l 
Newton, and that even if these laws deny one’s ability 
to move his hand at will the preferable conclusion is that 4 
Newton’s laws require modification. | 


Here Dr. Compton goes on to tell us that the physi- 
cist has assumed the universal applicability of the laws 
which he finds in the inorganic world but has seldom m, 
bothered himself with the fact that if a completely hbe stat 
deterministic set of laws such as those of Newton tt vith al, a 
apply to man’s actions he is himself an anton As the ing 
But this is only half the argument that might ‘cual Usion 


Or More than thre 


pter the autho | 
has ever refused 
In religions and 


hae hena 
vanced. The real fault of the physicist is that he a à a 
sumes the applicability of the laws affecting ne Ni Socrate 
elements to human nature. The modern psyc ~~ N. Wy of doeg 
errs in the same way, applying to the mental prooi y his oo Not 
of human beings the laws that govern ne 1 a p, wr ac 
of animals such as laboratory rats. Indeed, pes ! gy tt fro tthe 
ton himself falls into the fallacy. It matters kpe Om ry 


f : her or 10 WRA) 
to the philosophical study of free will whethe N aa 


> ability 
1 is that 


: physi- 
he laws 
seldom 
pletely 
Jewton 
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he Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy is true K 
lse as applied to P research. It seems to ed 
gtally easy even for a scientist of Dr. Compton’s d 
liber to forget that the human mind is not of the g 
‘ature of a proton but is spiritually alive, and en- 
owed with the power of self-direction and self- 
control. a 
_ Not that he actually forgets that there is such a 
thing as human freedom. But he is impatient to find 
t capable of transcending law. That a man actually 
des as he pleases within certain limits, he says, s 
matter of everyday experience. “A man’s pleasure, 
in other words consciousness, is thus an additional L 
determining factor which supplements the physical 
hws in defining his actions.” It is his hope that some 
day a new form of determinism could be developed in 
which the psychological laws which may fix a man’s 
thoice would supplement the physical laws that leave 
lm a certain latitude of action. But here he takes a 
son from the quantum theory. “Psychological 
ws, like physical laws, may very probably be found 
0 be statistical, and the definite result would still re- 
main with the individual.” 
is conclusion from all this is that, when the law 
* Causality is replaced by the principle of uncer- 
ünty, Socrates’ indictment of science as hostile to 
Morality does not apply, for man is still left in con- 
ol of his own actions within the bounds set by nat- 
P law. Further, he sees Pythagoras powerful | 
sument from a world governed by law emphasized | 
d every advance of science. “Instead of removing 
° foundation of morality, science now presents new 
ons why men should discipline their lives, and 
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supplies new means whereby they can make th 
world more perfect.” The optimism of this view j 
most takes one’s breath away. Certainly the authe 
fails to advance any arguments to justify it q 

The three remaining chapters are concerned wit 
intelligence in nature, man’s place in God’s world 
and the hope of immortality. ‘These are mainly sub 
jects with which the philosopher is more familiar thay 
the scientist, and accordingly the last three chapter 
of the book lack the virility and strength of the first 
two. The author’s viewpoint is that we find ourselves , 
in an inspiring setting in view of the unfolding of th e phas 
great program of nature and we feel that we are a ad 
vital part of a great enterprise in which a mighty | 
Intelligence is working out His hidden plan. “In our |, 
hands we hold the control of the conditions of life | BP: 
on this planet.” This is assuredly not the severely | 1 ™ 
scientific attitude of the earlier chapters. 

When the reader has finished his study of the book | er | 
he will be likely to wonder where is Dr. Compton's Y iow we ł 
more adequate picture of the world, one “in which C passage, or 
purpose is effective and life again has human mean- ù n America 
ing”. Certainly the book fails to contribute anything | t ma as 
to the philosophy of free will, for Dr. Compton un- i E ten 
consciously observes the scientific habit of attempting Pi Wn from 
to apply to human nature the principles that seem \ ‘ ie of Salva, 


a 
b- E 
a) 


to be operative in the domain of physics. That habi 
is logically vicious. The proton may act on a princip 


of determinacy or on a principle of uncertainty. By R 

its mode of action is no criterion of the mental pa \ at, Ad | 

tions which philosophy designates as acts of a ma | ql 

free will. yNE | “ty sats | 
CHAS. F. RONA A Bey 
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Marxist-Paranoiac Phenomena * 4 


‘WHAT is it?” is the question with which the av- 
wage person greets the more extreme examples of © 
modern plastic art, and the question becomes particu- 
harly emphatic in the case of surrealist art. David Gas- 
woyne has answered the question simply and 1 


ded, is broad in many ways; its followers are as ready 
are by turns paint- 
trance-mediums, and movie- 
makers; though not Party-members, they look toward 
loscow as other believers toward Mecca. It is hard 
0 say how well surrealism would stand a trans- 
Atlantic passage, but a few years ago it was already 
town in America through the agency of the ex- 
latriate magazines, and, more recently, attained some 
pular renown from an exhibition in New York of 
he paintings of Salvador Dali, who has brought new 
'gor to the movement by giving pictorial expression 
0 paranoia. 

it. Gascoyne claims a well-known ancestor for 
‘realism, and seems entirely justified in doing so: 
he Marquis de Sade. In our day the Marquis is per- 
‘ps chiefly known for having given his name to a 
tual perversion which editors of liberal weeklies use 


a Â SHORT SURVEY OF SURREALISM by David Gas- 
Ine (COBDEN-SANDERSON, London. 162 pp. 7/6). 


p” i 
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to describe political movements they are opposed 
this perversion does not explain the surrealists’ especiz 
attachment to Sade, though it is not altogether insig 
nificant. They look up to Sade, says Mr. Gascoyne 
quoting Paul Eluard, “for having desired to restore t 
civilized man the force of his primitive Instincts? 
They admire him for having been a great huma : 
tarian. This would indicate no cleavage in the Mar 
quis’ character, since humanitarianism and sadism ge 
nicely together, as the Russian Revolution, or the be. 
havior of a social worker on encountering a poor fam: 
ily which believes in its right to privacy, attests. Fro 
Sade, Mr. Gascoyne goes on to trace a lineage which, 
whether or not one looks on it with favor, appears to 
have maintained a certain purity of blood; some of its 
members are Gérard de Nerval, Baudelaire (here, of 
course, is ground for dispute, but Mr. Gascoyne will treal ty 
have no “whitewashing this noble rebel”), Rimbaud moed a 
(our author breaks into disgusted exclamation marks at 
at the spectacle of this bourgeois-hating adolescent } 
being honored by the citizens of his birthplace with } Te 
a monument and a brass band), Huysmans, and the ~ ite "Tealists 
South American Jew, Isidore Ducasse, who fancied | 
himself the Prince of Darkness but publicly assumed | 
the lesser temporal title of the Comte de Lautréamont. 
Just what surrealism is becomes more clear. It i$ 
the latest expression of what Wyndham Lewis has) 
called “inverted dope-diabolics”, or, as Paul Claudel hg ad 
put it, “Neither dadaism nor surrealism have anything paN 
but a single meaning: paederastic.” However, dadaism 
and surrealism, according to the proponents © x 
latter, are not quite the same thing. The former vt : 
an earlier movement which arose in War-time Zu" 


Rae —§— | 


dJolescent 


and the 


) fancied 
assume 
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and 


lerz, and by 1922 was dead. It was than that André — 


Dada had been negative, it denied everything; but 


mealism was constructive and affirmed the identity 
ithe worlds of dream and of action: reality and 
meality were one, it said. That, of course, is a time- 
mored romantic proposition, though the older ro- 
untics were inclined merely to say that the dream 
is better than reality, then to proceed to live in it. 
nt the surrealists, finding that they were able to 
mte as well automatically as they did consciously 
M being acquainted with “Freud and a few other 
‘entific explorers of the unconscious”, were for 
ng away entirely with that intellect which oper- 
td only “so long as an opposition between dream 
reality was assumed as, at least, one of its working 
f tions. The dream-world of the older romantics 
s with some notable exceptions, painted in rather 
ate Colors; but the surrealists, prompted by Freud 
the disorder of the post-War world about them, 
that the dream-world actually contained much 
Was horrid. The horrid they welcomed: it not 


- & 


q 
ate | 


was deliv- — 
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the outer agitation that manifests it: one may be 
moved by an insane outburst without understanding, 
but one is moved on a low level. We should not, says 
Mr. Gascoyne, take him “to imply that surrealism is 
anything but a ‘latent state of mind’ ”; and so indeed it 
is, since we all have minds that can become deranged. 
e simple truth of the matter is that the surrealist 
so hates the world that has been built by sanity that 
he prefers to build one with a deranged mind. 
diocy and insanity are forms of privacy, as the 
etymology of the first word indicates. If surrealis™ 
bride into the extreme privacy of insanity, how can 
© reconciled with communism? Mr. Gascoyne “ 


the imminence of proletarian revolution allows surrealisn 
the hope that its aim will be ultimately fulfilled. 
‘surrealist cause is the revolutionary cause — in spite of 


developments of modern art and literature, and in spite — 
of such apparent compromises on the part of the Com- _ 
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plains the possibility by those words more blessed than _ 
‘Mesopotamia, dialectical materialism. 4 


je should [he says] by now be clear to Marxists that thes 
surrealist attitude is totally in accord with the Communis ti 
philosophy of dialectical materialism, with its insistence 
on the synonymity of theory and practice, and that only 


the surrealists’ bourgeois origin, in spite of the attitu de 
of certain dogmatic Marxists towards such phenomena: 
a Freudian psychoanalysis and the more complicated 


munists as the Franco-Soviet pact and the recent rehabili- 
tation in Russia of the bourgeois conception of the family. 


Those who fail to see in that, or anywhere, a He- 
gelian higher synthesis of opposites, can still see a logi- 
cal link between surrealism and communism. Persons 
intent upon expressing themselves in forms whose 
originators have been hitherto confined in asylums 
Where they will neither hurt themselves nor society, 
naturally resent the society that demands this. Having 
Undeveloped critical faculties, as their artistic expres- 
ion indicates, they identify economic injustice in the 
modern world with the type of injustice they imagine 
they suffer, and, as a result, turn to a system which 
promises a radical revision of the economic, moral, 
‘nd intellectual world of today: communism. There 
ire, fortunately, other systems which promise an 
‘qually radical revision of society, but they are anti- 
Pathetic to romantic postulates, and insist on such dis- 
pline and recognition of such truths of the spirit as 
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no surrealist could accept. Nor have they in them th aa 
hatred of the established and traditional which marks 
communism and which, with the desire to exhibit the 
self, is a driving force behind surrealist creation ~ 

From teetering between extreme individualism and 
collectivism, the surrealists may seem to the average 
liberal artist of today to have capitulated entirely to 
collectivism in “their aim to extend indefinitely the 
limits of ‘literature’ and ‘art’ by continually tendin 
to do away with the barrier that separates the con-_ 
tents of the printed page or of the picture-frame 
from the world of real life and action”. Therein they 
do away with the artist as someone distinct from the 
mass of people, and might for a moment, to others, 
appear to agree with Eric Gill in his claim that art, 
to be an integral part of life, must not be divorced _ 
from the crafts of everyday existence. But the agree- 
ment would be as heartily denied by the one as by ` 
the other, for, says Mr. Gascoyne, surrealism is 


- a restatement of the ancient and supposedly dis- | Mach 
credited notion of inspiration — with a difference. This fior 
lyrical element of human thought, the source of all fiith 
authentic poetry, common to all men did they but real- ` 
ize it, is manifested in the plays of Shakespeare and in © 
the ravings of lunatics, in Kubla Khan and in Walt Dis- 
ney’s Silly Symphonies... . “This lyrical element i's 
- . . the fact and the sole fact of specialists.” And when | “ty y 
It is said that the aim of surrealism is to break down the — 
barrier separating dream (“poetry”) from reality, the 1r- 
rational from the rational, that is also to say that it is Its 


aim to make this “sole fact of specialists” familiar tO 
everyone, 


In all his varied reading, did Irving Babbitt ever 


em that 
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ome upon a more bald, a more naïve plea for the 
gbrational? Mr. Gascoyne is suggesting, along with 2 
he surrealists, that the initial intensity of experience 
reed only be freed of any restraint by mind or will, 
iven expression in words or paint, and that experi- 
mce, no matter how trivial, will be art. And such 
grotesque parody of art does, in fact, seem the only 
form capable of surviving under communism. If a I 
he really creative activities of life— such as work, 
love, and play — are determined by the false assump- 
ions of materialism and the necessarily evil rules of 
bureaucrats who hold these assumptions, then such of — 
he spirit as art nourishes will have to support a feeble — 
md flickering life on the dark muddy currents of 
he spirit’s animal substratum. Men will, in their long 
isure hours, snip illustrations from quaint capitalist 
magazines to mount them in collages, like Max Ernst; 
hey will, away from the machine, erect scraps of 
metal into machines whose purpose is to look like 
machines, as does Alberto Giacometti; they will frame 
or their homes or cells their scribbled desk-blotters, 
nthe manner of Joan Miró; they will make paintings, 
f they are still rather intellectual, in the style of 
inatics by using the “paranoiac-critical method”, in- 
ented by Salvador Dali, but probably by this time 
hey will be able to paint as paranoiacs not by imi- 
tion but in their own right. 

riting on “Abstract Art” in a recent number of 


be New Oxford Outlook, a learned Oxford lady 


ys; 


| . . . e e 
a bringing to Oxford next term an exhibition of mod- 
abstract art, with its inevitable accompaniment of sur- 
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realist tendencies. . . . From out of its grave under 9 

reat humanistic edifice the abstract art that we though 
and hoped, was dead seems to have risen again. It jg Der 
haps an ominous resurrection. In the West abstract ar 
is Germanic, and to us Germanic culture seems a dark 
ness from which we have tried to escape to the light of 
humanism. .. . 

In the East too the period of the purest Chinese ap. 
stract art was the Chou, a period of superstition and 
bloodshed. Perhaps this form of art is the natural hu 
man reaction to an unintelligible and unfriendly world, 
an attempt to produce an object ordered and entirely 
real as a refuge from mental chaos. The import of its 


appearance today is still obscure, yet it cannot but be 
significant. | 


What seems most significant is that those deter- 
mined to render the world yet more unintelligible and 
more unfriendly are the creators of this art. ’ 


GEOFFREY STONE 


Mr. Hicks’s Tradition * 


TWO years have passed without making Granville 
Hicks any less certain of the validity of his interpreta- | ; 
tion of American literature since the Civil War. In- i 
deed the trend of literary fashion has been in favor of E 
his thesis; Mr. Hicks can now say, with fairness, of 
the revolutionary movement in literature: “Today 
we have, not a tendency, but a movement.” It is this 
very fact that encourages him to carry his theory tO 
absurd lengths, as he does in the new preface to this 
revised edition of a book which is illuminating 3” 


_ * THE GREAT TRADITION by Granville Hicks (MacME* 
LAN. 341 pp. $2.00), 


se deter- 
gible and 


EY STONE 


Granville 
iterpreta- 


War. In- 


favor O 


prilliant in its revaluation of American literature. If 
one felt ready to quarrel with some of the judgements 
o which Marxist dogma led Mr. Hicks in the writing — 


does not feel inclined to modify in any fundamental — 
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of this book two years ago, one is spurred to violent ` 
objection by some of the statements in the new sec 
ons of the work. 


Mr. Hicks prefaces the book by stating that he 


way the evaluation of the various writers discussed, or 
to alter the general critical method, after the passage 
of thirty months. He finds that this period has not 
brought, with the exception of the revolutionary ` 
writers (to whom a whole new chapter is devoted), 
my significant new talents to light. There are many 
who will find Mr. Hicks’s judgement of significance 
questionable when they read his considered opinion 
that Eugene ONeill, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Heming- 
way, William Faulkner, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Willa Cather, and Thornton 
Wilder have demonstrably reached an impasse, and 
hat no non-revolutionary writer has achieved any- 
thing in the past two years. Mr. Hicks is kind enough 
0 single out Thomas Wolfe as an exception to this 
lanket denunciation of non-revolutionary contem- 
porary writing, but he airily dismisses the novelist 
s “a kind of camp-follower of the revolution”. After 
ich outrageous generalizations, one believes Mr. 
icks when he says that criticism is always a weapon 
nd that he sees no reason to conceal the nature of 
© conflict in which he is involved or the side that 
z Has chosen. This frank revelation of his concept 
mo tticism rather disarms anyone who cherishes the 
lve belief that literary criticism should be impartial 


o | 
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and catholic, rather than partisan and political, an 
who, on grounds of theory, finds much on which te 
differ with Mr. Hicks. ` a 

In all fairness, it must be said that Mr. Hicks’s ide- 
ology provides him with an effective critical instru- 
ment in dealing with certain figures in the Great 
Tradition. The treatments of William Dean Howells, 
of Henry James, of Edward Bellamy, and of Fran x 
Norris in this book are singularly acute for this rea- 
son. But it is also the politics of Mr. Hicks which 
leads him into inadequacy and misrepresentation, to 
say nothing of overemphasis, when dealing with the — 
work of Henry Adams, Lafcadio Hearn, and Stephen 
Crane in the earlier part of the book and with that of 
Eliot, Tate, Babbitt, More, Cather, Brooks, Frost, and — 
O'Neill in the later portion. The last two chapters of © 
the book, which are largely concerned with develop- — 
ments since 1925, are hopelessly biassed in favor of 
proletarian writers. They provide, nevertheless, a re- p 
markably brilliant picture, or rather one aspect of the | 
picture, of the last ten years of American literature. l 
Mr. Hicks contrives to be penetrating and illuminat- 
mng even at the height of his partisanship. But his 
politics do lead to serious blind spots in his critical 
apparatus, and even occasionally into absurd self-con- 
tradictions. 

In denouncing the mad tide of capitalistic enter- 
prise which swept the nation after the Civil War, 
Mr. Hicks remarks: “When things are in the saddle, 
the artist, if he deserves the name, is almost certam 
Scored underfoot.” These are strange wa 
for a e hh dialectical materialism, who yt! 

which will be the expression of t 
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| roletariat, who prophesies that “proletarian literature 
will slowly and by almost imperceptible stages ripen 
jnto something finer and nobler than itself, some- 
thing finer and nobler than any literature the world 
‘has ever known, broad as all mankind and free to 
devote itself to men as men and not men as enemies”. 
Mr. Hicks postulates that any writer, if he is astute 
and persistent, will come to “certain elementary — 
bread-and-butter questions” which “many writers try i 
to evade, maintaining that economic issues are of no a 
importance, that human nature is always the same, — 
regardless of the systems under which men live, that 
the basic themes of life and death have nothing to do 
with the ways in which life is supported. But evasion 
is not easy and it is very dangerous.” Is not the writer, 


as an artist, likely to be trampled underfoot, when 


such views guide the reins? Are not things in 


‘the saddle, when Marxian materialism is the state 


philosophy? 

The basis of Mr. Hicks’s dismissal of the writers of 
the Gilded Age, of the Fugitives, of the Muckrakers, 
and of the Lost Generation, is that they were out of 
touch with reality, that they did not know intimately 
the ways of calloused hands and bodies worn b 


labor, poverty, and physical suffering. But in behalf 


of the proletarian writers Mr. Hicks has this to say: 
‘The novelist who wishes to write about the complex 
tructure of modern society cannot possibly have 
had all the different kinds of experience he finds it 
Necessary to describe: he can scarcely have been both 
‘mployer and employee, both union member and 
Xab, both ward boss and reformer. . . . If a novelist 
‘to write about the great social movements of his 
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day, he must get some of his material at second-hanq: 
This last, of course, is what the Muckrakers tried te 
do; the others depended upon the individual’, realizi 
tion of the universality of human experience: « the 
ways of all men in the earth, always”. But su che E 
forts were not enough, according to Mr. Hicks ~ 
It is such instances of self-contradiction as these. 
although there are many others that could be singled 
out, which invalidate much of what in many ways 
is one of the most sensitive and vital interpretations 
of American literature that we have had so far. 
Once one has caught Mr. Hicks straining the facts 
to fit the dogma with which he has saddled himself, 
the rest of the work is read warily and judgements are 
accepted only with many grains of salt. Beyond ques- ` 
tion, there is a revolutionary tradition in American Bk 
literature, but many of the manifestations of it upon S 
which Mr. Hicks seizes hardly submit to the Marxist — LE 
sense of the word. The democratic terminology some- 
times is identical with the Marxist, but the words ` 
stand for different things and the spirit behind them 
is totally unlike. One who believes that democracy is 
not yet spiritually bankrupt will find much to quarrel 
with in this study of American literature since the 
Civil War, while recognizing the value of a fresh point 
of view applied with shrewdness, subtlety, and sensi- 
Uvity to a subject of importance. 


MASON WADE 


